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NE of the most important 

food items that bakers use 

is chocolate. There are 

many uses in baking for 
Uwe both chocolate and cocoa, 
and while the baker knows the difference 
in the products when he sees them, many 
bakers could not explain just what re- 
lation the one bears to the other. Both 
chocolate and cocoa are manufactured 
from the cocoa bean and, although the 
manufacturers are located in the United 
States, the cocoa beans are all imported 
from the tropics. The tree on which 
these beans grow is found in Mexico, 
Central America, Brazil and the West 
Indies, but it is not confined to the 
western hemisphere, as the chief require- 
ment for growth is a tropical climate. 
Java, Ceylon, Trinidad and other tropi- 
cal countries furnish cocoa beans. 

The tree itself is not large, averaging 
under fifteen feet in height and having 
a trunk about eight inches in diameter. 
The beans grow in pods that vary from 
six to ten inches in length, with a diame- 
ter about one half of its length. The 
pods are attached to the tree by a stem, 
and the opposite end of the pod from the 
stem is somewhat pointed. The beans 
are about the size and shape of large 
peanuts, the diameter being a little larg- 
er in proportion to the length, and when 
fresh they are white, but they turn 
brown on drying. 

The pods are gathered from the trees 
and then cut open, and the seeds or beans 
are removed, The next step is that of 
“sweating” or fermenting, which is car- 
ried out either in boxes or in holes made 
in the ground. This process takes a 
couple of days and must be carried on 
with great care, as the flavor of the bean 
is developed and the quality of the bean 
may be seriously affected by lack of 
proper attention. After sweating, the 
beans are dried in the sun, and this gives 
them the characteristic reddish brown 
color which they have when they reach 
this country. For shipment the beans 
are packed in burlap bags such as are 
used for almonds and other imported 
nuts. 

When the manufacturer receives the 
cocoa beans the first thing necessary is 
to clean them. Dust and dirt that has 
accumulated on the journey from the 
tropics must be removed, and also such 
items as small stones, pieces of stem and 
all the usual collection of material that 
may slip into the package one way or 
another. The beans are dumped into 
hoppers discharging into the blow- 
ers, which remove all the dust and light 
material, the beans themselves falling 
through to the conveyor belts at the bot- 
tom. These belts are about fifteen inches 
wide, and run over long tables at which 
workers are seated who pick out all 
stones, stems, and other such material 
which survived the blowers. This hand 
picking is necessary, and saves trouble 
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that would be caused later if it were not 
done. 
The beans having been cleaned, they 


are ready for roasting, which is a very 
. 


Sorting Cacao for Shipment at Guayaquil, Ecuador 


important part of the manufacturing 
process. The machinery in a chocolate 
factory is very elaborate and expensive. 
The roasting machines are large revolv- 


ing steel drums that are heated to the 
desired temperature, and are kept mov- 
ing so that the beans will be roasted uni- 


formly and as quickly as_ possible. 


- Some difference in color can be caused 


by variation in roasting, but that is not 
the chief factor in determining the color 
of the bean. 

After the bean is roasted it is crushed 
slightly, and the shell is removed by an- 
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other set of blowers. This shell corre- 
sponds to the brown skin on a peanut, 
and is loosened by roasting just as the 
peanut skin is. In the center of one 
end of the cocoa bean is a very small 
particle, which is the germ. This germ is 
of an entirely different consistency from 
the rest of the bean, being hard and 
tough, and if it is ground it is gritty. It 
is therefore removed before the beans 
are ground, At this stage of the manu- 
facture the product consists of the meat 
of the cocoa bean with the shell and 
germ removed after roasting. This is 
what is called cocoa nibs. 

The product is now started through 
the grinding mills. These mills are heavy, 
slow moving machines of various types 
that grind by a combination of pressure 
and friction. About half of the cocoa 
nibs consists of cocoa butter, and as this 
fat melts at ninety-six degrees Fahren- 
heit the grinding soon turns the product 
to a liquid. This liquid runs out of the 
first mill into another, and then another, 
and sometimes as many as five or six 
mills will be arranged in a series, each 
one grinding the product a little finer 
than the one before and making a 
smoother finished product. 

The product of the mills consists of 
cocoa nibs ground and finely milled to 
liquid form, and is called cocoa liquor. 
For the chocolate which bakers use most 
largely—so-called bitter chocolate—this 
cocoa liquor is simply run into molds of 
the proper size, weighed, and cooled in a 
refrigerated room. The cooling hardens 
the cocoa butter and the result is a slab 
of chocolate in the form that bakers buy 
it, ten pounds to a slab. Bitter choco- 
late for grocers is just the same, except 
that it is run into different molds before 
the cooling process. The product from 
the cooling room is ready to wrap and 
pack, 

Bitter chocolate, or liquor chocolate, 
as it is called, is a product made entirely 
from the cocoa bean, with nothing added 
and nothing taken from the bean except 
the shell and the germ. To one not fa- 
iniliar with the manufacture of chocolate, 
the process may seem simple, but it is 
like many other simple processes in that 
the actual carrying out of the manufac- 
ture requires considerable experience. 
The production of a good liquor choco- 
late properly milled is the first neces- 
sary step in the manufacture of the 
other products that the chocolate factory 
turns out. 

Sweet chocolate or chocolate coating 
is used most largely by confectioners, al- 
though some bakers use it in limited 
quantities. This product requires the ad- 
dition of sugar to the liquor chocolate, 
and as the sugar is dry it rapidly takes 
up the cocoa butter or fat of the bean, 
and if nothing else were added, the re- 
sult would be a sticky mass that would 
be difficult to handle and unsatisfactory 
for use. However, with the addition of 
the sugar, cocoa butter is added so as to 
maintain approximately the. same per- 
centage of cocoa butter that was in the 
liquor chocolate. This keeps the consist- 
ency uniform and makes the product 
smooth and easy to handle. The sugar 
and cocoa butter are added to the liquor 
chocolate as it comes from the milling 
machines, and the resulting mixture goes 
through another set of mills especially 
designed for the purpose of mixing and 
milling this product in such a way that 
the ingredients are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated in a smooth, uniform mass. 

If the finished product is to be flav- 
ored, the flavoring material is added with 
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the sugar and cocoa butter, and goes 
through the mixing process. When the 
mixing is completed the product is in 
liquid form just as the bitter chocolate 
was, and it is then run into molds and 
weighed, and is carried to the, cooling 
room. After that it is ready to pack. 

The addition of cocoa butter is neces- 
sary in the manufacture of sweet choco- 
late, and as the entire product of the 
cocoa bean is used in liquor chocolate 
and as cocoa butter can only be obtained 
from cocoa beans, the question arises as 
to how the cocoa butter is obtained. 
This brings us to the manufacture of 
powdered cocoa. This process starts 
with the liquor chocolate which was also 
used in making the bitter chocolate and 
the sweet or coating chocolate, There is 
approximately fifty per cent of cocoa 
butter in liquor chocolate. This liquor 
chocolate is run into presses and sub- 
jected to a very high pressure between 
steel plates, and the cocoa butter is 


thereby removed. This entire operation 
is carried on in a warm room, and there 
is sufficient heat applied to the press to 
keep the cocoa butter in liquid form. 

Out of the total amount of cocoa but- 
ter that there is in liquor chocolate, it is 
possible to remove a little over half. In 
other words, in a hundred pounds of 
liquor chocolate there are about fifty 
pounds of cocoa butter, but it is only 
possible to remove about twenty-eight 
pounds. The other seventy-two pounds 
out of the hundred come out of the press 
in the form of a dry, hard cake. This 
product is broken up and ground jn pul- 
verizers just as almost any dry product 
would be handled. This is powdered 
cocoa, and its manufacture is necessary 
if cocoa butter is produced. 

As the market for-the powder is not 
the same as the market for cocoa but- 
ter, the demand for one product influ- 
ences the price of the other. When 
cocoa butter is high in price, manufac- 
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turers are anxious to sell the powder 
quickly so as to be able to make a sur- 
plus of cocoa butter, As a usual thing 
the heavier demand is for cocoa butter, 
and as large quantities are used in mak- 
ing sweet chocolate and each pound of 
cocoa butter means about two and one 
half pounds of powder, it is easy to see 
that it is very important for the manu- 
facturer to maintain a good outlet for 
the powder. There are manufacturers 
who have built up enormous outlets for 
powdered cocoa, and they are in an ex- 
cellent position on cocoa butter, both for 
the manufacture of sweet chocolate and 
for selling to other manufacturers who 
are not so fortunate. 

There is one other product that has 
become popular in certain sections of the 
country; this is called powdered choco- 
late. A casual examination of the prod- 
uct would lead one to believe that it con- 
sisted of powdered cocoa and sugar, but 
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Cacao Pods Cut Open Showing the Beans from Which Chocolate Is Made 
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OVER-SELLING THE BAKER 

There is a good old proverb to the 
effect that one should never over-work a 
willing horse, and of the same nature is 
the very sound rule of business that it is 
bad policy to over-sell a good customer. 

In former days, when it was easier for 
the miller to keep in close touch with the 
buyer, a relationship between the two 
existed which was based on mutual un- 
derstanding and good will. Connections 
were established, often continuing for 
many years, which originated in personal 
acquaintance. The buyer contented him- 
self with purchasing most of his flour 
from one miller whom he knew and in 
whose product he had confidence; the 
miller knew the buyer and had a fair 
knowledge of his legitimate require- 
ments; he also knew that, in the long 
run, it would be unwise to over-sell him. 
Instead of crowding flour on him and 
urging him to buy in advance of his 
needs when the price was high, he would 
very often counsel conservative buying 
and so influence his customer against 
over-stocking, -sometimes even refusing 
to quote him when he knew he was well 
supplied. 

Such old-fashioned ideas of sound 
trade practice may sound absurd to 
present day sales managers eager to 
make a showing and therefore continu- 


_ally urging their salesmen to push trade, 


regardless of future results. Neverthe- 
less, they were not uncommon twenty or 
thirty years ago, when it was thought as 
desirable to keep an old and valued cus- 
tomer in good shape for future business 
relations as it was to make a brilliant 
record for large sales; it was part of 
the business not only to sell the output 
of the mill but to encourage continuing 
and satisfactory trade. 

By the way, these old business prin- 
ciples, by many eagerly swept aside as 
obsolete and unnecessary during the past 
few years, are coming back again, now 
that the unprecedented conditions grow- 
ing out of the war are becoming more 
normal. It is being rediscovered, by 
those who disregarded them, that, after 
all, they are something more than wise 
old saws; that there is virtue and sound 
sense in them. Based on justice and 
consideration for the permanent welfare 
of both buyer and seller, they cannot 
long be ignored without paying the pen- 
alty; this is inevitable. 

As mill capacities developed and the 
necessity grew for seeking trade far 
afield, the old personal relations between 
the miller and his customer gradually 
ceased. A system of merchandizing flour 
through a sales manager and a corps 
of travelling or district salesmen took 
the place of direct connections. No 
doubt, on the whole, it is a good and 
efficient system, and quite necessary in 
modern business, but frequently it de- 
velops the very serious defect of over- 
selling; not only that, but the worse mis- 
take of infinite duplication of a legiti- 
mate line of credit, so that one buyer, 
purchasing from a number of mills, each 
ignorant of the operations of the other, 
can, if he be so inclined, buy flour to an 
extent far beyond his ability to pay for 
it.. If the market goes up, he can, of 
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course, take the flour and meet his en- 
gagements, but when the price declines, 
the buyer becomes hopelessly involved 
and enormous loss results. 

The Northwestern Miller has frequent- 
ly pointed out both to bakers and millers 
the extreme danger of this method, and 
has urged the former to be conservative 
in placing orders beyond actual. needs, 
especially during the period of readjust- 
ment following the close of the war. 
When it emphasized this point last au- 
tumn, some millers protested, saying that 
it was not properly within the province 
of The Northwestern Miller to discour- 
age buying. Nevertheless it persisted in 
its warnings, not against legitimate buy- 
ing, based on actual needs, but on over- 
buying, based on expectations, either of 
an advance or at least of a permanent 
price level. In the very nature of the 
case such expectations were wholly un- 
warranted. It was obviously inevitable, 
the war being over, that the price of 
wheat and consequently the price of flour 
must decline to a basis approximating 
the pre-war level. 

The advice of The Northwestern Miller 
was as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Contrary thereto, a horde of 
zealous flour salesmen went about the 
country last September, when top pat- 
ents averaged about thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents a barrel, trying to convince 
bakers that prices were not going to be 
any lower and that there was apt to be 
a scarcity of good flour. They convinced 
a number of their customers, and so 
loaded them up to the limit for future 
delivery. 

Today the same grade of flour is quot- 
ed at about eight dollars and a quarter 
a barrel. Here is a loss of at least five 
dollars a barrel. The convincing flour 
salesman is no longer in evidence, at least 
about the premises of the over-loaded 
baker; he is probably busily engaged at 
the present time in trying to sell two 
carloads of flour to a baker whose re- 
quirements would be fully met with one 
carload, and is doubtless using the argu- 
ment that flour at eight dollars and a 
quarter is bound to represent a profit. 

The sales manager who proudly exhib- 
ited ‘the sales of last September, and 
the credit manager who passed upon 
them favorably, in complete ignorance of 
the fact that the same buyers had dupli- 
cated their orders indefinitely through 
the salesmen of other mills, equally anx- 
ious for business, are now ruefully hiding 
outside the mill office, too fearful to 
open the mail or receive a telegram lest 
it show up the fallacy of their system of 
flour selling, which took no account of 
the legitimate needs of the buyer, nor 
reckoned on the possibility that he would 
buy as liberally of one mill as he did 
of another, once he was convinced by the 
zealous salesman that the price had 
reached its lowest level. 

It is all well enough to quote the prov- 
erb, “Let the buyer beware,” and to say 
that the bake? should have known better 
than to have been persuaded to buy be- 
yond his needs by sanguine salesmen. 
This avoids the moral responsibility in- 

lved in the transaction, passing it on 
glibly to the buyer who ought to be able 






to safeguard his own interests. It is 
perfectly natural that a buyer, especially 
one doing business outside the great com- 
mercial centers and not in very close 
touch with market conditions, listening 
day after day to the onesided arguments 
of smooth talking salesmen eager to sell 
flour, should be influenced to buy far 
beyond his needs. Morally, the responsi- 
bility rests primarily upon the sales 
manager who advocates the unwise policy 
of pushing sales regardless of conse- 
quences and furnishes the mill repre- 
sentatives with the specious arguments 
he uses in dealing with the baker; sec- 
ondarily it rests upon the injudicious, 
shortsighted salesman himself, who kills 
off a good, steady, solvent customer by 
over-selling him to his ruin. 

These two agencies between the mill 
and its customer are irresponsible. The 
sales manager who adopts an unsound 
policy. of over-selling can be released, 
and the glib salesman can be discharged. 
When the loss comes it falls upon the 
mill itself, and thus, finally, as is inevi- 
table in all cases where unsound business 
principles are followed, the punishment 
fits the crime. The over-buying baker 
may be completely ruined, but the millers 
who sold him through agents who misled 
him into over-buying are the final suf- 
ferers. 

Here, for instance, is the case of the 
Homestead Baking Company, of Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, which recently 
failed. Not more than a year ago this 
concern was in fair credit, according to 
the mercantile agencies, and quoted 
worth from seventy-five thousand to one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. This standing would justify pur- 
chases to the extent of its legitimate 
requirements, and a line of credit not 
to exceed, say, twenty thousand dollars. 
Left alone and not pressed to buy be- 
yond its needs, it could doubtless have 
met all its engagements and have sur- 
vived to be a steady and valuable cus- 
tomer. 

It has been ruined by the present sys- 
tem of selling; sanguine and illadvised 
flour salesmen, no doubt urged on to 
push sales to the utmost by their sales 
managers, have so over-sold it that it has 
been forced into bankruptcy. Its liabili- 
ties are given as three hundred thousand 
dollars, nearly all owing to millers. It 
is said that one mill is a creditor to the 
extent of a hundred thousand dollars, 
another to the amount of seventy thou- 
sand; a third has a claim of fifty-two 
thousand dollars; the bakery owes 
twenty-six thousand dollars to a fourth, 
thirty-five thousand to a fifth and sev- 
enteen thqusand to a sixth. All these 
sums are due on unfulfilled contracts, 
and the concern was never, at any time, 
in position to make a valid and binding 
contract for more than the claim of the 
smallest creditor of the six mentioned. 
Through the entire crop year it has been 
common talk in the trade that this con- 
cern has been staggering under a fear- 
fully heavy load, owing to the large 
bookings made with flour mills. Several 
other bakers in the same state, during 
the annual bakers’ convention at Atlantic 
City last September, contracted for more 
than enough flour to carry them into 
September of this year, owing to the 
activities of over-sanguine mill salesmen, 
On this flour there is now an average loss 
of five dollars a barrel. 

These bakers may or may not be able 
to meet their engagements, but the case 
of the Homestead Baking Company 
alone is sufficient indictment against the 
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present system of irresponsible selling. 
Clearly it is the duty of millers to put an 
end to this evil, and the remedy is in 
their own hands. They owe it to them- 
selves as well as their customers to stop 
over-selling and over-inflation of credit. 

The actual consumptive capacity of a 
given bakery plant is not an unknown 
quantity. It can be estimated to within 
a few barrels. The legitimate credit to 
which a concern is justly entitled can 
easily be ascertained. When a bank loans 
a company money it obtains a statement 
of its existing assets and _ liabilities. 
Flour sold is exactly the same thing as 
money loaned. A contract to purchase 
flour becomes a fixed liability the minute 
it is signed, and should be so treated in 
a concern’s statement. Buyers who ob- 
viously are purchasing beyond immedi- 
ate requirements—and whenever they 
buy generously from one salesman at 
high prices it is fair to assume that they 
are doing the same with others—should 
be compelled to state the amount of their 
commitments already made. If they de- 
cline to do so, it is, as a rule, prima 
facie evidence that they are over-buying. 
Sales managers and credit managers 
should insist on such a showing, and if 
the salesman were compelled to exact it 
as a condition of accepting his order, it 
would teach him to quit over-persuading 
his customers by optimistic predictions as 
to the future of the flour market. 

If this form of protection against 
over-buying and speculation in flour be 
considered impractical, some other meth- 
od should be employed. Perhaps the 
simplest and easiest is to begin at home. 
No reputable mill should seek to sell its 
flour by representing that the price is 
apt to be higher or that it will go no 
lower. No human being knows what the 
price of wheat is going to be. If any 
one did have such knowledge, he would 
not need to remain in the milling busi- 
ness. The fact that some reputable mills 
actually do solicit business on such argu- 
ments does not by any means justify the 
practice. It is fundamentally wrong in 
principle, and in practice almost invari- 
ably results in dissatisfaction. 

The mill itself refusing to descend to 
unjustifiable interpretations of future 
values of flour, it should follow that its 
sales manager should be absolutely for- 
bidden to resort to such methods in in- 
ducing sales. The salesman, in turn, 
should be told positively and emphatical- 
ly not to predict future prices, and above 
all never to over-sell a customer. If he 
refuses to obey instructions he should 
be summarily discharged. A right, sound 
and true spirit of selling, which always 
considers the interest of the buyer as 
well as that of the seller, originating 
sincerely in the home office and permeat- 
ing its whole selling system in enlight- 
ened, self-respecting, perpetuating sales- 
manship, is the best antidote for over- 
buying and speculation in flour. 

Bakers should take warning from the 
unhappy fate of the Homestead Baking 
Company. To go bankrupt is a sad ex- 
perience, even when it results from legiti- 
mate causes: lack of trade, operating at 
a loss or being without sufficient capital. 
To fail because of over-buying, a cause 
easily to be avoided by the exercise of 
ordinary common sense, is a hundred 
fold worse. 

A sound rule, the observance of which 
would have saved the bakers of America 
millions of dollars during the past nine 
months, is never to buy of a mill which 
attempts to forecast the future of the 
flour market, and uses the possibility of 
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an advance in prices as an argument for 
purchase; never to listen to a flour sales- 
man who urges that prices are certain 
to go up, and never to buy more than a 
reasonable future supply, sufficient for 
legitimate and actual needs. If the 
baker craves speculation and must have 
it, let him try his luck in the wheat mar- 
ket; gambling in flour is a wholly un- 
satisfactory method. 





WHERE THE BAKER SUFFERS 


“The profiteering baker” has become 
one of the convenient stock phrases in 
almost every newspaper office in the 
United States during the past few 
months. The argument underlying the 
present popularity of this expression is 
quite simple: bread is made of flour; 
flour is made of wheat; wheat costs con- 
siderably less than half what it did a 
year ago, and flour almost exactly half 
as much, whereas the price of baker’s 
bread has been reduced only from twelve 
to twenty-five per cent. Therefore, as 
the newspaper logician has no difficulty 
in pointing out, the bakers are robbing 
the public and making enormous profits. 

Every baker, of course, knows that this 
conclusion is utterly fallacious, but he 
generally feels quite powerless to refute 
the arguments whereon it is built up. It 
is hard enough for him to face the diffi- 
culties of the present period even if he 
gets public credit for doing his best to 
render fair service to his customers, but 
it is doubly grievous to wrestle daily 
with new financial difficulties, to see his 
chances of even a slight profit disappear- 
ing, to face actual bankruptcy perhaps, 
and then to be told repeatedly through 
the newspapers that he is little better 
than a highway robber. 

There is not much that he can do 
against such charges, beyond continuing 
steadfastly to bake the best bread he can, 
and sell it at the lowest prices consistent 
with sound business practice, but since 
most of the accusations are made public 
through the newspapers, and since most 
newspaper editors are reasonably open- 
minded, and are generally desirous of 
being fair, it is always open to the baker 
to see that a full statement of the actual 
facts is laid before those who have the 
greatest influence in making or refuting 
charges of unreasonable profit seeking. 
Furthermore, many bakers use space ex- 
tensively for the advertisement of their 
wares, and such space may advanta- 
geously be used at times in order to ac- 
quaint the public with the facts under- 
lying the price of bread. 

In any event, it is most desirable that 
the bakers should be in full possession of 
these facts, which, as experience has 
amply demonstrated, is by no means al- 
ways the case. An analysis of what hap- 
pens to the purchaser’s money when he 
spends ten cents for a loaf of bread, 
with a comparison of conditions as they 
were last May, when wheat and flour 
prices were at their maximum, provides 
a sufficiently clear explanation of the 
failure of bread prices to decline in pro- 
portion with those of wheat to convince 
even the most skeptical of newspaper 
editors or consumers’ league presidents 
that just at present “profiteering” among 
the bakers is wholly impossible. 

On the basis of current farm prices, as 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the farmer today receives one 
and four tenths cents for the wheat 
which goes into a ten cent loaf of bread; 
last May he received three cents, and the 
consumer paid the baker twelve. The 
other ingredients which go into bread 
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have also diminished in price, although 
not to the same extent; today they rep- 
resent about eight tenths of a cent, as 
against one cent a year ago. The saving 
in these two items of raw material taken 
together, amounting to two and two 
tenth cents as against four, has all been 
passed on to the consumer, and accounts 
almost entirely for the two cent reduc- 
tion in the price he pays for his loaf. 

From this point on, however, there is 
an entirely different story to tell. The 
wheat has to be brought from the farmer 
through the flour mill to the baker, and 
this process, which last May represented 
about one and two tenths cents of the 
consumer’s money, today costs consid- 
erably more than it did then, owing to 
the heavy advance in freight rates and 
interest charges. Every shipment of 
wheat or flour represents an expense 
twenty-five to forty per cent more than 
was the case before the higher rates went 
into effect last August. Furthermore, 
the wheat harvested in the summer may 
not reach the consumer in the form of 
bread until the following spring, and the 
interest charges on the money thus tied 
up are about twenty-five per cent more 
than a year ago. Thus the item of one 
and two tenths cents charged last May 
for converting the farmer’s wheat into 
the baker’s flour, instead of declining, 
has increased, and is certainly not less 
than one and a half cents today. 

After the flour has reached the baker, 
it must be made into bread, with a re- 
sulting charge for labor. Here there has 
been some reduction, resulting rather 
from enforced economy than from any 
material change in the wage scale, as 
many bakers are still operating on the 
basis of term agreements made months 
ago; the labor item amounted to about 
two and two tenths cents a loaf last May, 
and represents probably about two cents 
now. On the other hand, the baker’s 
overhead expenses, including rent, light, 
heat, power, interest charges and the gen- 
eral cost of doing business, have in- 
creased rather than declined, owing above 
all to the advance in the three items of 
coal, interest rates and transportation 
once more. This overhead, which last 
year absorbed one cent ot the consum- 
er’s money, now calls for about two 
tenths of a cent more. 

The expense of selling a loaf of bread, 
including advertising, is certainly no less 
now than it was last May, particularly 
as baker’s bread is distinctly harder to 
sell than it was. This item, therefore, 
remains unchanged at about four tenths 
of a cent for each loaf. The cost of 
wrapping and delivery has come down a 
little, but not much, representing today 
about seven tenths of a cent, as against 
nine tenths a year ago. Finally, there is 
the retailer’s handling cost to consider, 
and this, owing once again largely to the 
advance in interest charges, and to the 
general increase in trade hazards, is 
practically unchanged, at about nine 
tenths of a cent a loaf. 

A simple addition of the figures just 
given will indicate exactly what is left 
for profits when the bread is finally sold. 
With the price of the loaf today at ten 
cents, the expense items enumerated ac- 
count for eight and nine tenths cents; 
last May, when the loaf sold for twelve 
cents, the total costs were ten and six 
tenths. A year ago the retailer received 
approximately eight tenths of a cent as 
his profit on every loaf sold; today he 
gets about seven tenths of a cent. This 
leaves for the baker at present the enor- 
mous profit of four tenths of a-cent, or 





four per cent of the selling price of his 
loaf, as against six tenths of a cent, or 
five per cent, last May. 

The foregoing figures can be verified 
as representing an approximately correct 
average for the baker’s expenses by any 
one who cares to take the trouble, but 
the principal facts they represent are 
so obvious as to need no detailed analy- 
sis. Wheat has declined in price to an ex- 
traordinary degree; freight rates, inter- 
est charges, rents, fuel, power and light 
have gone up; labor, selling costs, wrap- 
ping and delivery have changed very lit- 
tle either way. When the consumer buys 
bread, he is buying freight, coal, interest 
at the bank and labor, as well as wheat; 
if he bakes bread himself he pays these 
same charges, but neglects to charge 
them against the loaf of bread he pro- 
duces. 

If any newspaper economist will volun- 
teer to show the baker how he can make 
a net profit of materially more than four 
tenths of a cent on a pound loaf of 
bread retailing at ten cents, the baker 
will be properly grateful; if any cam- 
paigner for the public welfare is dis- 
posed to regard four per cent of the 
selling price as an unreasonable manu- 
facturer’s profit, he ought to be locked 
up in the interests of the public he is 
serving so badly. Until the railroads are 
willing and able to reduce their freight 
rates, until the dealers sell coal once 
more at something like the old prices, 
until the banks reduce their interest rates 
and labor evinces some willingness to re- 
vert to pre-war wages, the baker will 
have to get along as best he may on his 
four per cent margin of profit, and the 
most he can hope is that the public will 
eventually learn enough of the facts to 
desist from proclaiming him as a shame- 
less “profiteer.” 





THE SLIDING WEIGHT SCALE 


A group of prominent baking com- 
panies in Detroit has taken a commend- 
able step in making use of advertising 
space in the local newspapers to give 
the public specific information regarding 
the actual effect of bread weights stand- 
ardized by municipal ordinances. “Stand- 
ardization” has become such a_ potent 
word in the mouths of those who know 
little or nothing about what it really 
means, and the whole system of weights 
and measures is, very properly, so jeal- 
ously safeguarded by law, that any pro- 
posal to establish standard weights for 
such an essential commodity as a loaf of 
bread is bound to have strong support, 
and the only way to oppose it effectually 
is to educate public opinion as to what 
it actually involves. 

If the unit price for bread were a 
large one, like that for a ton of coal or 
a barrel of flour or a bushel of wheat, 
there could be no possible objection to 
the standardization of weights. With a 
large selling ‘price, even the smallest 
variations in manufacturing, transport- 
ing and selling costs can be accurately 
reflected in the charge made to the final 
purchaser. For example, if cash wheat 
drops one cent, the miller takes approxi- 
mately five cents from the selling price 
of a barrel of flour, the reduction 
amounting to about six tenths of one per 
cent of the total price. In this way the 
consumer is assured of the full benefit 
of every decrease, however slight, in the 
cost of wheat and the expense of flour 
milling, and, conversely, the producer is 
protected by his ability to reflect accu- 
rately every increase in his expenses in 
his selling price. 
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This principle, however, cannot pos- 
sibly be applied to the loaf of bread. 
With ten cents as a basic price, a decline 
corresponding in extent to that just in- 
dicated in the case of flour would mean 
a reduction of six tenths of a mill in the 
retail price, a difference which could be 
hardly expressed even by the use of Ger- 
man pfennigs at the present rate of 
exchange. As recent experience has 
shown, the change of a cent, either up or 
down, in the bread price means a very 
extensive shift in the baker’s costs, and 
yet a cent is the smallest possible unit 
by which such changes of price can be 
measured, 

Furthermore, the consumer who buys 
baker’s bread is purchasing quality as 
well as quantity. He can get a pound 
of alleged bread which will do him abso- 
lutely no good, or he can get exactly the 
same weight of the most nourishing food 
in the world. Between these extremes 
there are innumerable variations of qual- 
ity, for which no system of accurate 
standards has ever been devised. The 
proposed federal definition for bread 
may, if adopted, serve to rule out the 
very poorest varieties, but these are neg- 
ligible under any circumstances, as com- 
petition nowhere permits any baker to 
produce them. The things that deter- 
mine bread quality are such as to defy 
any system of standards ever devised, 
and they are vastly. more important than 
matters of weight. 

Standardized weights for bread mean, 
first, that the baker has no way of pass- 
ing on to the consumer the immediate 
benefits of slight reductions in his own 
expenses, nor has he any protection in 
case his costs correspondingly advance. 
Second, they mean that the consumer is 


assured only regarding the actual weight” 


of the bread he buys, without the slight- 
est guaranty as to the thing which really 
matters: its quality. If the baker sees 
his expenses rising without the justifica- 
tion for an increase of a full cent in his 
selling price, and if he cannot reduce the 
weight of his loaf by so much as the 
fraction of an ounce, his inevitable temp- 
tation is to sacrifice enough in the mat- 
ter of quality to offset the loss he would 
otherwise sustain. 

A sliding scale of bread weights op- 
erates directly and immediately to the 
advantage of the consumer, because the 
baker’s costs are accurately measured 
by the selling price and the weight of 
the loaf taken together. It helps the 
baker because bread prices are notori- 
ously hard to change, either up or down; 
if they are even a fraction of a cent too 
low the baker’s small margin of profit 
is wiped out, whereas, if they are too 
high some more reckless or more fortu- 
nate competitor promptly steps in and 
secures the trade on a cut rate basis. 

The only argument in favor of the 
standard bread- weight system, its al- 
leged protection to the public, collapses, 
both because it absolutely fails to afford 
any protection at all in the matter of 
quality, which is the thing that really 
counts, and because it defeats its own 
purpose by:denying the consumer’s right 
to the full benefits of lower production 
costs. Such facts as these are readily 
apparent as soon as the question is fairly 
and seriously considered, and the Detroit 
bakers who have combined to present 


‘them to the public through the newspa- 


pers are not only benefiting themselves 
but are providing exceedingly useful 
education in the special type of econom- 
ics which underlie all really constructive 
and intelltgent municipal law-making. 
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The middle and latter part of last 
week were marked by an advance in 
wheat prices, with a somewhat wider 
spread between the July future and the 
May delivery and cash grain. This ad- 
vance was promptly reflected in slightly 
stronger flour prices, particularly for the 
higher grades, spring wheat flour feel- 
ing the influence of higher wheat prices 
considerably more than winters. The 
rain in patents was 20@30c, while clears 
remained substantially unchanged. Feed, 
however, after a long period of decline, 
advanced in price once more, bran at the 
week end being about $1.25 per ton more 
than on Tuesday. Weakness in wheat 
on April 25 and 26 was reflected rather 
in a wider range of flour quotations than 
in any general reduction. 

In the wheat market the July future 
picked up about 5¢ over Tuesday’s low 
level, an average quotation at the close 
on April 22 being $1.07. May gained 
about 8c, closing Friday on the average 
17c over July, while cash wheat, taking 
No. 2 grades as a basis, advanced about 
6c, to 12c over the May delivery. Prac- 
tically all of this gain was lost in the de- 
cline of Monday and Tuesday of this 
week, leaving the July future averaging 
close to $1. 

There was a fair revival of inquiry for 
flour, both domestic and export, but no 
great volume of actual buying, even 
while prices were advancing, and the 
subsequent reaction effectually offset 
this slight apparent improvement. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

winter winter 
April 23 $7.95 $7.55 
April 16 ..:. 7.65 7.50 
April 9 8.25 8.10 
April 1 8.30 8.30 
March 1 9.35 9.55 
Fob. 1 ccccccce 9.20 9.75 
Tan. 3 wcsccoce 9.80 10.10 
DOC. 1 .cccceces 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1 ...++ 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 2 cccsccece 11.80 11.55 
Sept. 1 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 12.80 12.60 
July 1 ..c00e 13.40 13.35 
June l..... 14.55 13.85 
May 15* 15.05 13.85 
May 14.30 13.05 





The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 

1 $5.75 80 

.00 5.95 5.95 

i 6.10 6.25 

. 5.90 6.30 

a 6.95 7.25 

\. 7.00 7.20 

r 7.35 7.35 

P 6.75 7.20 

d 8.85 9.10 

. 10.00 10.05 

ly 10.25 9.65 

. 10.85 9.80 

X 10.85 10.50 

June 19* 11.55 11,15 10.80 
June 1 .......- 11.06 10.95 10.70 
May 1..... ° 10.35 10.55 10.35 


*Record high’ point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 23 
was $22.65 per ton, which compares with 
$21.40 early this week, the high point of 
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$59.80 reached last May, and with the 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 
April 2 ...cce 


March 1 .... 
Feb, 1 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Nerthwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

April 17-23 ...... 41 51 30 
April 10-16 ...... 47 61 34 
April 3-9 ........ 44 61 36 
March 27-April 2. 52 53 34 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average.. 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 27.) 

NasHvitte.—Flour prices continue to 
show easier tone, with demand quiet and 
routine. Feed is dull. 

Co.tumsus.—No change in flour situa- 
tion. , Bakers and jobbers not interested. 
Conditions just about as unsatisfactory 
as at any time on this crop. Feed slow. 


PuitapeLpH1aA.—F lour quiet, local job- 
bers and bakers buying only to supply 
urgent requirements. Limits, however, 
were steadily maintained. Millfeed firm- 
er under light offerings, but trade quiet. 

Mitwavuxkee.—Flour trade remains in 
rut. Prices reduced 10@20c bbl. Best 
rye flour steady; low grade 40c lower. 
Export business slack. Millfeed slow, 
unchanged. Eastern inquiry somewhat 
better. 


New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Domestic 
business limited to pressing needs. Some 
export, demand, but this decreased from 
what it has been. Some mills have ad- 
vanced prices slightly, but in the main 
they are unchanged. 


Sr. Louis.—Domestic trade remains in- 
active. Flour buyers fail to show con- 
fidence in any bull movement in wheat 
market. Export demand continues, 
though offérs are somewhat below mill 
quotations. Millfeed steady. 


Cuicaco.—There has been a general re- 
duction of nominally 15 per cent whole- 
sale in the price of bread in Chicago, ef- 
fective yesterday. The flour trade is 
hoping that this will bring about a better 
demand for flour. Bookings of flour un- 
changed. In a retail way the sales seem 
to be better, but there is no snap to the 
wholesale business. 


Boston.—A dull, weak and depressed 
market on all grades of flour, with few 
sales reported. Soft winter wheat grades 
are especially slow sellers, with a ma- 
terial decline in prices and considerable 
pressure to sell straights and clears. 
Spring wheats 30@50c lower for mill 
shipment, with offerings at second hands 





considerably under mill quotations. Fair 
demand for millfeed, with market gen- 
erally higher. 


Bautrmore.—F lour easier, with export- 
ers still in market for soft winter 
straights and hard wheat clears; but 
trading is restricted, owing to light of- 
ferings. Some of the flour bought for 
export is being rejected on arrival be- 
cause quality or condition is not up to 
requirements. Domestic demand fiat. 
Feed unchanged and dull. 


Kansas Crry.—Milling situation re- 
mains practically unchanged. Strength 
of wheat market latter part of week was 
only temporary, and caused no flurry in 
flour buying. Domestic buying has been 
almost entirely lacking this week. Job- 
bers and bakers are extremely cautious, 
placing orders only as necessity compels. 
Demand for clears for export good. 
Millfeed continues strong for quick ship- 
ment, with good scattered business from 
all sections. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, April 26, in cents per 100 Ibs: F 
oo From———— 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... Mn Asks. cies “bed +04 0 
Amsterdam - 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Antwerp ...... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
BE ‘sccb cove SB.G6 occ BB.GO .cce vce 
aaa 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
eae Dy sch. oho meee 10200 
Bergen ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania - 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen - 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
GORE iescvccsece BE.GO ccc SEBO cece 
DURE cccccces 33.50 33.50 
Dundee ........ 65.50 .... ees 
Glasgow ....... See GEE cscs cece 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... i 32.50 32.50 
Bordeaux .. x 30.00 .... 
ee y 30.00 
Marseilles \ fe 40.00 
Helsingfors y s 50.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 40.00 © eee 
Parr 33.50 
errr S ere ee eee 
Liverpool ...... 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
eee 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
Londonderry ... 38.50 .... 38.60 .... .... 
Manchester .... 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
Newcastle ..... Dn sk6s soi 6540 eos 
Rotterdam ++ 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Gibraltar ...... GEO peee cece ee eee0 
Southampton .. 838.60 .... 1... see 
eee 40.00 40.00 40.00 40:00 
BOOED cccccces Mn. 40:94 Site . cane 


Se. Mee Oe UD wacs went ones! 46-00 
The rate from Montreal to Bristol, Leith, 
Liverpool or London is 33%c. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
. Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7—Mpls—, -—Duluth—-, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


April 20... 198 153 111 2 104 259 
April 21... 136 122 28 2 188 264 
April 22... 282 149 24 ee 80 231 
April 23... 399 205 54 -- 168 239 
April 25... 279 289 53 2 99 253 
April 26... 117 123 83 +» 266 397 








Totals ..1,411 1,041 353 6 895 1,643 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended April 
23, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspectéd out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
30 624 





Atlantic .... 715 1,481 06s 
EE. scccvce 4,077 259 12 eee 96 
PaciGe 2... 395 ae ee 

Totals ....5,187 1,690 12 30 720 


Prev. weeks .1,888 
Totals July 1- 
April 23.220,305 29,780 2,604 18,423 31,739 


1,257 14 258 807 


399 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Apr. 24 Apr. 26 
April 23 Apr. 16 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...226,170 258,160 234,940 371,535 
St. Paul ....... 10,250 15,100 2,075 12,480 
Duluth-Superior 7,935 17,725 5,590 40,835 
Milwaukee ..... 1,000 2,010 4,000 12,400 

Totals ....... 245,355 292,995 246,605 437,250 
Outside mills*..145,695 ...... 93,660 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.391,050 ...... 340,265 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 16,100 19,400 18,400 37,200 
St. Louist ..... 27,800 32,600 18,200 50,800 
Buffalo ........ 136,220 119,150 147,950 129,500 
Rochester ..... 5,750 7,100 6,100 15,100 
Chicago ....... 18,500 17,500 15,000 23,250 


Kansas City.... 71,300 69,700 36,300 69,800 
Kansas Cityt...216,345 214,825 196,285 250,650 


Omaha ..... 12,555 3,500 17,270 
Toledo 2.26.0. 17,500 11,300 36,060 
WeeSes 2ccccee 53,945 18,325 59,570 
Indianapolis ... 7,810 4,700 11,905 
Nashville** ... 74,215 67,290 123,540 





Portland, Oreg.. 21,180 21,455 47,325 33,425 
Seattle ........ 16,255 7,590 37,730 24,540 
Tacoma ....... 22,090 26,300 38,105 31,660 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 24 Apr. 26 
April 23 April 16 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...... 41 47 43 68 
Bt, POG cocccceces 43 64 9 53 
Duluth-Superior .. 21 48 15 111 
Outside mills* .... 42 42 27 64 

Average spring... 41 47 35 73 
Milwaukee ........ 5 9 17 69 
Bt, TOU wccccccce 32 38 36 74 
St. Louist ........ 35 42 24 66 
WBuBale 2 cccscccses 82 71 89 78 
Rochester ........ 31 38 33 82 
CRIGRBO occcccices 62 58 55 89 
Kansas City ...... 63 61 37 85 
Kansas Cityt ..... 49 49 45 64 
GERBER ccccsccccce 66 52 14 71 
TORO cccvecccecs 37 36 24 75 
TWIGSE .ccccacece 30 34 22 71 
Indianapolis ...... 30 34 21 52 
Nashville** ....... 36 43 34 55 
Portland, Oregon... 44 44 93 78 
BORGES o cecsccvece $1 14 71 52 
TACOMA 2.cccccccs 39 46 67 55 

TOGA c0vccccces 41 44 39 70 


Flour output -for week ending April 23 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending April 16, , 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





PURCHASING .ASSOCIATION FORMED 

A number of Minneapolis retail bakers 
formed the Retail Bakers’ Purchasing 
Association at a meeting held Tuesday 
evening, with the following officers: 
president, J. C. Lewis;-vice president, J. 
Brown; secretary and treasurer, L. H. 
Day. Directors, Al. Tweelings, W. B. 
Thomson. Each member must invest a 
sum of at least $100 and not more than 
$1,000, and must be a member of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association. 
The officers intend to begin on a small 
scale and buy supplies only as the mem- 
bers need them. 8B. O’Donnell, Du- 
luth, president of the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association, was present and an- 
nounced that the annual state conven- 
tion would be held in Duluth on July 
19-20. 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, April 26. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........c.cceesececees e+ $7.80@ 8.35 $8.20@ 8.40 §$.....@..... $7.60 8.00 $9.50@10.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $9.00@ 10.00 $9.25@ 9.75 $8.25@ 8.65 $8.00@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...........e++. eecee 7.40@ 7.75 7.70@ 7.90 sooo Os 6.60@ 6.80 7.50@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.50 8.40@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.25 eres Ferre 
oo RS errr 5.30@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.25 ---@. 5.00@ 5.25 6.00@ 7.00 © 060 2s séce 6.80@ 7,15 ee errr, ye er cccce @ocece 
Hard winter short patent ...... eovceseceoce 7.40@ 7.80 00 Bees 7.55@ 7.70 7.20@ 7.50 Tor. Se 7.50@ 7.75 8.25@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.715@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 
Se! eae ° 6.65@ 7.00 « oie se 6.80@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.00 7.15@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 8.0 0 06e sO cece 7.00@ 7.50 occce Mocece 
TEATS WEEP Gs WUER rs i ccccesscocegcecace 5.25@ 5.60 it, Per 5.50@ 5.80 4.75@ 5.00 6.00@ 7.00 oo eQacess -@. S Pere eccce@eccce cccee Qos 
Soft winter short patent............ceeeeees 7.10@ 7.40 a6 gle dane -@. 6.75@ 7.00 «00's «Ps oe 0'e 7.50@ 7.75 ht. Oe 7.50@ 8.00 err. Serre 7.20@ 8.30 
GOL WiRter MEPRINRE 5.5 osu cekcdeccscncceens 6.30@ 6.80 i ere a 5.85@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.75 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.00 
Soft winter first clear ..........eee080% escce 5.60@ 6.00 A ere = Pee 4.50@ 5.00 020s @eces 9s of csene 2060 ce @ cccce 6.00@ 6.50 eres Ferre 5.00@ 5.50 
PO DOOR, I iat cs canbe ch adavecctcen’s ° 7.60@ 7.80 7.05@ 7.10 oo@. a ere 7.75@ 8.50 oc cose eer. Pere 8.25@ 8.75 -@.. --@. e 
| TE rey ee ye 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 6.80 eBecece  wsece @ecove 0, sac cathe 6.50@ 7.00 0 ccc oO cccce cece Q@oeoce -@.. --@. e 

FEED— 

Spring bran ....... GWbscass vinbeee winewn 18.50@19.00 @16.00 eee, Pree gece aiee = 24.00@25.00 26.50@ 27.50 eeees@27.50 22.00@24.00  ...5.@...-s 
Hard winter Brat co. scesccsecs oeeeeee sees 18.75@19.25 er, 15.00 @16.00 17.00@18.00 --@... osoce Mc cccs 0000 6 Gee cv'e.0 + +++» @27.50 cccce De ccce ease Eacese 
Soft winter bran ........... ge eeeseseseces - 18.560@19.00 tner® secee@Pivcece 18.00@19.00 --@... 29.00 @30.00 27.50 @ 28.50 «see + @28.00 ocsee @ocsce 20.00 @21.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 17.00@17.50 «eee» @16.00 16.00 @17.00 dose OU Gener --@... 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 25.50 @27.00 21.00 @ 23.00 cecee@ucess 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............+ 21.00 @22.00 20.00 @ 22.00 18,00 @19.00 20.00 @21.00 se Dscece 28.00@29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @30.00 25.50 @ 27.50 23.00 @ 24.00 
Red Galt, is adsckis coesdskes tes < eeccsececcee 25.00@26.00 26.00 @27.00 0 coes BD ocove ores @ een occ De coc 35.00 @ 36.00 35.00 @ 36.00 «oes» @35.00 33.00 @34.50 cove o Poccse 
Family patent (49’s) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
nat OS OE ee $.....@7.95 $5.75 @6.50 $5.50@6.00 wooo Meee $8.75 @8.85 $7.45 @7.95 
San Francisco ........ .. +++ @9.30 eee @T7.75 ove» @5.75 ove» @8,50 seve @9.30 oe  @8.4 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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GRAIN GROWERS ANNOUNCE PLANS 





New Organization Selects Directors— Co-operative Pooling Plan Adopted — 
Personnel of Directorate—Zone System Mapped Out—Control of 
Wheat Sought Through Process of Milling 


Cuicaco, Inx., April 23.—Organization 
of a board of directors of the United 
Grain Growers, Inc., was completed 
this week. The directors opted 
the co-operative P spon | plan in execu- 
tive session here Tuesday, April 19. The 
resolution reads as follows: ‘ 

“Resolved, That the organization de- 
partment is hereby directed to instruct 
the agents and employees soliciting mem- 
berships in the United Grain Growers, 
Inc., to urge each ower to elect 
to pool his exportable surplus of 
grain; with the cageenine, however, 
that the same is subject to the election 
of said grower.” 2 

“We believe that this is the most prac- 
tical method of —_—— — glut- 
ting the market,” said President C. H. 
Gustafson, “and at the same time it will 
take care of the country’s exportable 
surplus of grain. While the board of 
directors does not feel free to depart 
from the policy of leaving the choice of 
methods of sale to the grower, this third 
method of sale will make it possible to 
set up an effective exportable surplus 
pool.” 

C. H. Gustafson, the new president, a 
few years ago was a small farmer at 
Mead, Neb., and his neighbors and rela- 
tives say that he made a poor showing 
out of it. Of late years he has been 
active in farm union work in Nebraska, 
and was chairman of the marketing Com- 
mittee of 17 that prepared the pooling 
plan. J. M. Anderson, first vice presi- 
dent, is chairman of the sales committee, 
and president of the Equity Corporation, 
a farmer owned and operated grain ele- 
vator at St. Paul, Minn. H. W. Robin- 
son, who has been elected chairman of 
the transportation committee, comes 
from Cleveland, Ohio. He formerly was 
secretary of the National Hay Associa- 
tion. 

W. G. Eckhardt, secretary and chair- 
man of the organization committee, is 
chairman of the grain marketing depart- 
ment of the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, which has a membership of 110,- 
000 farmers. About five years ago he 
had charge of the seed corn distribution 
organized by a number of Chicago bank- 
ers. He bought a lot of seed corn and 
at the end of the season there was a 
good sized surplus which was not sold 
until long after the corn market had 
gone to pieces. 

P. E. Donnell, chairman of the legal 
department, is from Waco, Mo., where he 
is county judge and president of the 
Missouri Farm Dealers’ Association. 
Clifford Thorne, former member of the 
Iowa Railroad Commission, was elected 
general attorney for the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., which has been in- 
corporated in Delaware. 

W. F. Schilling, chairman of the 


finance committee, is president of the . 


Twin Cities Milk Producers’ Association. 
R. C. Obrecht, chairman of the statistical 
department, Topeka, Kansas, is a mem- 
ber of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture and a former gy lg agri- 
cultural colleges. F. M. Meyers, chair- 
man of the department on information, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, is secretary of the 
Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, controlling 3,000 grain elevators. 
C. H. Hyde, chairman of the pooling 
committee, Alva, Okla., has been active 
in co-operative work. 

President Gustafson, as well as the 
majority of the officials, is greatly op- 
posed to operation of grain exchanges 
under existing conditions. He issued a 
long statement attacking the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the grain exchanges 
for their efforts to correct abuses which 
have crept into the trade in past years. 
While the farmers’ association leaders 
are active in trying to destroy the grain 
exchanges, they have failed to present 
any methods or plans to take their place. 

It is suggested by leaders in the grain 
trade that it would be for the best in- 
terests of the farmers and bankers, as 
well as business men, to work together 
for the benefit of all. There is nothing 
tc be made by antagonistic movements 


of one interest against another, but a 
great deal to be gained by team work. 
C. H. CHatten. 





Zone System Planned 

The United Grain Growers, Inc., has 
announced the division of the country in- 
to zones for the administration of its 
marketing plans, as follows: 

Zone tad) oe dg with branch offices at 
Seattle, Portland and San Francisco. 

Zone 2—Minneapolis-St, Paul, with at 
least one branch at Duluth. 

Zone 3—Omaha, with a branch at Den- 
ver. 

Zone 4—Kansas City, with branches at 
St. Louis, Wichita, Hutchinson and pos- 
sibly Memphis. 

Zone 5—Fort Worth, Texas, with 
branches at New Orleans, Galveston and 
Oklahoma City. 

Zone 6—Chicago, with branches at 
Peoria, Ill., Sioux City, Iowa, Indian- 
apolis, and Lansing, Mich. 

Zone 7—Cleveland, with branches at 
Toledo, Buffalo, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Zone 8—New York. 

The New York and Galveston offices 
will be concerned largely with export 
business. 

The corporation expects to begin han- 
dling grain first in southern territory, 
and to Be in action by May 15. It already 
claims contracts for 25,000,000 bus of 
grain in the Pacific Northwest, and an 
office will be opened in that territory 
about July 1. 

Organization work will begin at once, 
under the direction of William G. Eck- 
hardt. W. F. Schilling, chairman of the 
committee on finance, is already at work 
on a plan for handling the securities. 





Control of Grain 

Inpianapouis, Inp., April 23.—Market- 
ing of grain was discussed by L. J. Ta- 
bor, master of the Ohio state grange and 
a member of the Committee of 17 of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, last 
Thursday night at Columbus, Ind. Mr. 
Tabor said that grain should remain the 
property of the farmer through the proc- 
ess of milling. He explained how this 
could be done by handling the grain 
through co-operative elevators and a na- 
tional grain growers’ association, which 
would employ the same methods now 
used by the boards of trade. “The con- 
sumer should not pay more, but the pro- 
ducer should receive more,” he said. 

“The farmer does not wish government 
help. He does not wish to be fed with 
a spoon by Congress, but he does wish to 
be permitted to use a scoop shovel and 
go after his own business in his own 
way.” A smooth flow of crops from the 
farm was the ideal the farmers were 
asked to have in mind for marketing. 
They were informed that agriculture has 
failed in the last century because it had 
turned its attention to production at the 
expense of marketing. “When corn sells 
for 40c per bu and corn flakes sell for 
$14.80 per bu, there surely is something 
wrong with the marketing system.” 

The speaker declared that there is no 
short cut method of marketing for the 
farmer, and that under the new plan 
farm products would have to go through 
the regular processes of marketing, but 
urged that the farmer should follow his 
crops through the entire course, and be- 
come the seller as well as the producer. 
“The American farmer has proved him- 
self to be the greatest producer in the 
world, and will also demonstrate that he 
is able to act as seller.” 

Mr. Tabor touched on the transporta- 
tion problem, saying the farmer is the 
biggest user of transportation facilities 
and the hardest hit by the excessive rates. 
He declared that corn and wheat can be 
moved to the eastern states by Argentina 
cheaper than from Chicago. He did not 
say the railroads were making unjust 
profits, but that for some reason they 
were doing unsatisfactory work. 

In s ng of tax and tariff legisla- 
tion, the sales and turnover taxes were 
asserted to be unfair, in that they place 


the burden on the people least able to 
pay. Mr. Tabor said there were 17 turn- 
over taxes in the material that went into 
a farmer’s overalis before the farmer 
was ready to put them on, and he showed 
how a turnover tax would require the 
farmer to pay all of these taxes. 

“If we are to have a tariff at all,” he 
added, “we should have a tariff on all of 
the people.” He said that if it is right 
for the manufacturer to have a protec- 
tive tariff, it is right for the farmer to 
have one. He said the Fordney-Young 
bill did not give the protection needed, 
and urged the farmers to work for more 
protective legislation. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





GRAIN GROWERS DISAGREE 


Montana Wheat Growers and Farmers’ Union 
Still Favor Compulsory Pooling—Not 
Satisfied with Districting Plan 


Great Fatts, Mont., April 23.—Cleav- 
age has already appeared between farm- 
ers’ organizations in Montana which had 
been affiliated with the movement to 
bring about a national organization for 
the purpose of marketing wheat. Posi- 
tive and organized opposition to the plan 
evolved by the Chicago meeting, at which 
the plan of the Committee of 17 was 
whipped into shape, has arisen and, at a 
meeting held this week in Lewistown, the 
Montana Wheat Growers and the Mon- 
tana Farmers’ Union aligned themselves 
as leaders of the opposition locally to 
the proposed plan. 

They had favored and yet declare 
themselves in favor of the compulsory 
pool plan which was defeated at Chi- 
cago. They are opposed, also, to the dis- 
tricting as it applies to Montana, which 
was put into the district with Minnesota 
and North Dakota, as preference has 
been expressed for the state to be as- 
signed to the district comprising Idaho 
and Washington. 

The Wheat Growers’ president, C. O. 
Walden, of Helena, and’ W. L. Beers, 
of this city, president of the Montana 
Farmers’ Union, were leading figures in 
the meeting that took steps to repudiate 
the Chicago plan. H. O. Folkstead, rep- 
resenting the Montana Union of the 
American Society of Equity, is the chief 
advocate of the Chicago plan for Mon- 
tana. There have been many farmers 
bound by contract into a wheat pooling 
agreement. Most of them signed at a 
time that will not affect their crops until 
next year, but there are numerous farm- 
ers in the state who were influenced by 
the agitation for a wheat pool who still 
have their 1920 crop, and some of them 
have held it from the days when they 
could have sold it for more than $2 bu. 


Joun A, Curry. 








JAPANESE WHEAT PURCHASES 

Searrie, Wasu., April 23.—Pacific 
Coast representatives of Japanese ex- 
porting and importing houses believe that 
recent purchases of Pacific'Coast wheat 
for Japan, amounting to 800,000 to 1,- 
000,000 bus, have about filled the present 
requirements of that country. It is a 
number of years since Japan has been in 
the American market for wheat on so» 
large a scale, ' 

Most of the wheat bought here was of 
soft white varieties, for mixing with 
Manchurian wheat for milling purposes, 
as the native Japanese crop was short. 
Manchurian wheat has been obtainable as 
low as American wheat, but an admixture 
of soft wheat is needed, according to 
Japanese exporters, to make the mixture 
desired by Japanese millers. 

Most of the wheat for Japan was 
bought by Suzuki & Co., of Kobe, Mitsui 
& Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, Masuda & Co., 
of Yokohama, and Yuwasa & Co., of 
Kobe. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





CUT IN CHICAGO BREAD PRICES 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch the price of bread in Chicago was 
to be reduced on Monday, April 25. The 
cut was to be made in expectation that 
the wages of the bakers’ employees will 
be cut 20 per cent on May 31. Under 
the reported price reduction the pound 
loaf costs 8c and the pound and a half 
loaf costs 1214,c from wholesalers. This 
is a cut of %c on the small and 2c on 
the large loaf. 


April 27, 1921 
WILL EQUALIZE INSURANCE 


Shipping Board Authorizes Agents to Ab- 
sorb Differential in Insurance Between 
Ite Own and Foreign Lines 


A letter from A. L. Goetzmann, chair- 
man of the Millers’ Emergency Defense 
Committee, under date of April 21, 
points out that the United States Ship- 
ping Board has taken measures to 
equalize the insurance rates for its own 
and foreign steamship lines by absorbing 
the higher rates charged by the insur- 
ance companies on goods shipped on 
Shipping Board vessels. 

The insurance rate is fixed on the basis 
of actual performance of vessels in the 
handling of cargo, and the American 
merchant marine under the direction of 
the Shipping Board is regarded as still 
too young an institution to have estab- 
lished a performance justifying rates 
on an equality with those granted to the 
older steamship lines. 

This matter was taken up by Mr. 
Goetzmann with Fred L. Murphy, traffic 
—— of the Shipping Board, who re- 

orted back to him regarding it as fol- 
ows: 

“T take pleasure in advising that we 
are now meeting the insurance situation 
by authorizing our managing agents 
when necessary to absorb the differential 
as between Shipping Board and foreign 
lines. We would appreciate it very much 
if you would acquaint the millers with 
this fact, as undoubtedly many of them 
are forwarding flour by foreign lines 
where insurance rates are lower, not 
knowing that we are desirous of meeting 
the situation, as pointed out above, and 
securing their business for Shipping 
Board tonnage.” 








DEATH OF ISRAEL RUMSEY 


Was Aged 85 and Chicago Board of Trade’s 
Oldest Member in Length of Service— 
Joined the Exchange in 1861 


Curicaco, Int., April 23.—Israel Par- 
sons Rumsey, the oldest member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade in length of 
membership, and a Civil War veteran, 
died April 22 at his home, “The Ever- 
greens,” in Lake Forest, aged 85 years. 
Mr. Rumsey, or Captain Rumsey, as he 
was always known, was born, Feb. 9, 
1836, in Geneseo County, New York, and 
began business in Buffalo in a dry goods 
store at $2 per week when he was 17 
years old. He came to Chicago and 
joined the Board of Trade in 1861, and 
for the last 10 years has enjoyed the 
distinction of being the oldest member of 
that body. 

In the early days his firm was Finley, 
Hoyt & Rumsey, who did a grain and 
general commission business in South 
Water Street, the Board of Trade being 
located at South Water and La Salle 
streets at that time. On the breaking 
out of the Civil War Mr. Rumsey assist- 
ed in organizing Taylor’s battery of the 
First Illinois Light Artillery, being made 
lieutenant, and was promoted to cap- 
taincy for bravery, at the siege of Vicks- 
burg. For many years he was head of 
the Citizens’ League, a temperance or- 
ganization. In 1867 he started the firm 
of I. P. & J. W. Rumsey, and in later 
years operated as Rumsey & Co., his son, 
Henry A. Rumsey, mayor of Lake For- 
est, being the active partner. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two sons and three 
daughters, Wallace D. and Henry A. 
Rumsey, Mrs. Grant Stroh, Mrs. Arthur 
Holt, and Miss Minnie M. Rumsey. The 
funeral will be held at the Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church, on April 25. 

The death of Israel P. Rumsey leaves 
Charles T. Trego the oldest member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade in point of 
service; he joined the board in Janu- 
ary, 1862, and is around every day watch- 
ing ‘the markets. Every year he goes 
duck hunting in Wisconsin and, although 
83 years old, is more active than a ma- 
jority of men at 60. 

C. H. Cmatren. 








PACIFIC ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 


The directors of the South Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association announce that they have 
secured the services of Robert Mason as 
secretary-treasurer in the place of L. B. 
Wilson, who has resigned. Mr. Mason 
will retain his position as manager of 
the Rice Association of California. 
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April 27, 1921 
EXCESS MOISTURE CASE 





Further Facts Throw New Light on Dispute 
Between New York Flour Buyers 
and Western Mill 


New York, N. Y., April 23.—Further 
investigation of the facts in connection 
with the arbitration recently held _be- 
tween W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
and the Russell-Miller Milling Co. before 
the flour committee of the New York 
Product Exchange throws a somewhat 
different light on the question than the 
one first presented. } 4 

The question arose in connection with 
a contract for 20,000 bbls of flour sold 
by the mill to the New York house. 
About half of this flour was accepted 
by the purchaser as being in proper con- 
dition; the remaining half, including the 
four cars arbitrated before the flour 
committee, was found by the official 
chemist of the Produce Exchange to 
contain more than 13.5 per cent moisture, 
and the Tanner-Gross concern rejected 
this flour as not being a proper delivery 
according to Circular 136 put out by the 
Department of Agriculture under date 
of June, 1919, which states that flour 
shall not contain over 13.5 per cent 
moisture. 

The flour in question was bought for 
shipment, not from the mill, but from 
Erie, Pa., where it had been in storage 
since the close of the lake-and-rail sea- 
son, and the testimony for the mill 
showed that this flour had been manu- 
factured anywhere from four to six 
months before the date of the sale for 
shipment from Erie. 

The arbitration was originally sought 
with the idea of determining the simple 
question of whether or not flour contain- 
ing over 13.5 per cent moisture was a 
proper delivery, with the understanding 
that a single car agreed upon should be 
used as a standard upon which all the 
others would be judged. Later, upon 
instructions from the mill, this stand was 
changed and the mill insisted that the 
arbitration should be upon only the four 
cars in question, and have no bearing 
upon any other portion of the shipment. 
Upon this basis the arbitration was held 
and the decision rendered, and the Tan- 
ner-Gross concern, in accord with the let- 
ter and spirit of the award, accepted 
the four cars upon which the arbitration 
was held. 

The flour committee, in accepting tes- 
timony from the mill that the flour did 
not contain over 13.5 per cent moisture 
at the time it left the mill, has relieved 
the mill from all responsibility as to 
what may have happened to the flour 
from then on to the time it was again 
shipped from Erie, Pa., though the flour 
remained the property of the mill for 
several months prior thereto. During 
this time the flour moved from the mill to 
Duluth, where it lay in storage for a 
period, and later moved by water to Erie, 
Pa., where it was stored for a consid- 
erable period longer before it was sold 
to the Tanner-Gross concern. The lat- 
ter feels that the reasoning of the flour 
committee was wrong, and after consul- 
tation with the Bureau of Chemistry of- 
ficials in New York and Washington, and 
with their attorneys, reached the con- 
clusion that it could not accept the re- 
mainder of the flour containing an excess 
of 13.5 per cent moisture without ren- 
dering itself liable to prosecution under 
the law. Accordingly the company re- 
jected it. 

A peculiar feature of the law and the 
rulings thereunder is that testimony as 
to the condition of flour, in order to 
make it subject to prosecution or seizure, 
must show that the flour was out of con- 
dition at the time it began an interstate 
movement. In this case the mill shipped 
the flour from Erie, Pa., to New York, 
lighterage free, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which brought the flour to the 
New Jersey terminal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It is contended that there 
was no direct testimony as to its condi- 
tion at Erie, and the buyers claim that 
the presumptive evidence was to the ef- 
fect that the flour was excessive in mois- 
ture at Erie. v 

Under the circumstances, the flour was 
not subject to seizure or prosecution by 
the government, but if accepted by the 
Tanner-Gross concern, with the knowl- 
edge that the flour contained over 13.5 
per cent moisture, and was thereafter 
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MARCH FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for March and for the nine months from July 1 to 
March 81 shows the continuing disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. 
The figures are as follows (000’s omitted): 


moved to New York City or any other 
destination which would bring the flour 
again into interstate commerce, the Tan- 
ner-Gross concern claims it would have 
been subject to prosecution under the 
law. 

The flour committee and the mill seem 
to be of the opinion that, as the flour 
was not subject to actual seizure by the 
government at the time it was tendered 
to the Tanner-Gross concern, it was 
a proper tender. The Tanner-Gross con- 
cern contends that flour must not only be 
free from seizure at the time it is ten- 
dered, but also must be in such condition 
as to make it free from prosecution or 
seizure in case the buyer again wants to 
put the flour into interstate commerce. 

While the question of moisture was the 
only one brought up at the arbitration, 
it is understood that the buyers of the 
flour feel that the excess moisture is not 
only an objection in itself in this par- 
ticular lot of flour, but that the quality 
of the flour had deteriorated, due to its 
long storage on or at the lakes, into its 
condition of excessive moisture content. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


OHIO MILLERS MEET 


Annual Convention of State Association Is 
Held at Columbus—H. M. Allen Elected 
President—Many Subjects Discussed 


Totepo, Oxn1o, April 23.—The annual 
meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation at the Hotel Deshler, Columbus, 
April 19-20, was one of the most success- 
ful in its history, both in point of at- 
tendance and in the elaborate programme 
attempted. The attendance was fully 
150, including millers and representatives 
of associated trades. The election of 
officers resulted in the selection of Henry 
M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, as 
president, Edgar W. Thierwechter, the 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, as vice 
president, and Frank H. Tanner, re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. New 
members of the executive committee are 
H. C. Robinson, Eaton, C. S. Lothamer, 
Canton, E. M. Colton, Bellefontaine, with 
H. J. BeBout, Loudonville, and C. U. 
Rechsteiner, Wellington, holding over 
from last year. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President J. A. Long, and an address 
of welcome was made by the Hon. James 
J. Thomas, mayor of Columbus, with a 
response by T. J. vig Coshocton, who 
took the place of C. E. Gwinn, Colum- 
bus, on the programme. Then followed 
the address by the president, and the 
report of the secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Long, in his review of the milling 
year, referred to the various factors af- 
fecting the business, the general depres- 
sion, lack of export outlet, high freight 
rates and the practice of consigning flour 
which had put in its appearance in some 
places. He advocated a national uni- 
form feedingstuffs law, and expressed 
the opinion that the wheat market would 
have become stabilized by the time the 
new crop came on the market. 

Secretary Tanner touched upon various 
topics in his report: post-war conditions, 
railroad readjustments, the proposed 
mass convention at Cedar Point, the pol- 
icy of the millers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies, the feedingstuffs sales con- 
tracts, the millers’ emergency defense 
committee, and the recent meeting of the 
Federation delegates at Chicago. He 
said that there had been no legislation 
introduced in Ohio adversely affecting 
the milling business, but that there was a 
bread bill before the legislature affecting 
the baking business, and which might 
prove of some advantage to soft wheat 
millers. He called attention to a small 
decrease in membership and to the fact 
that the expense had been carefully ad- 
justed to income so that the association 
was on the right side of the ledger. He 
suggested that a change be made so that 
all dues shall become payable at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, opened his remarks by 
doing some scolding on the practice of 
consigning flour, and pointed out the 
utter demoralization caused thereby in 
the trade. He referred to this phenome- 
non as an “epidemic of putting flour 
out,” just putting it out, and making 
whatever adjustments might be necessary 
later. He said the only way to get away 
from a bad business practice was simply 
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NINE MONTHS’ EXPORTS 


o—1921——",._ 1920, -——1920-21——_. -———-1919-20- _—_, 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
2,209 $25,067 


Flour, bbls .......++.ee8 1,370 $10,172 


Wheat, bus .....scccees 14,599 


28,055 6,939 
Barley, bus .....++e+e+. 1,567 1,373 1,444 2,367 


Quantity Value 
14,213 $157,535 
94,645 227,629 
24,593 37,761 


11,782 $123,108 
16,555 224,457 679,447 
17,996 23,182 


Corn, DUS .....eeeeeeess 13,373 11,729 1,843 2,965 36,116 36,350 11,714 18,824 
Oats, bus ......eeeeeeee 99 74 3,104 3,021 3,823 3,456 30,447 26,346 
Rye, bus ....ccccccccere 1,751 3,021 4,532 8,385 39,198 82,323 16,182 28,487 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past nine months are as 


follows (000’s omitted): 








cr 1920 + o— 1921 . 

July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb. March 
Flour, bblis..... 2,404 1,107 938 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 
Wheat, bus.... 23,838 27,570 30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 
Barley, bus.... 1,013 2,377 2,066 2,515 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,324 1,567 
Corn, bus...... 1,151 781 1,035 1,417 1,829 3,041 5,436 8,144 13,373 
Oats, bus...... 432 671 875 442 477 466 204 155 99 
Rye, bus....... 7,595 5,083 2,464 2,696 4,802 5,626 5,423 3,757 1,751 








to drop it and adopt good business meth- 
ods. He referred to the Bobbitt patent 
dust collector patents, and recommended 
that millers should not make any pay- 
ments. 

Other subjects discussed by Mr. Hus- 
band were the uniform feedingstuffs law, 
the proposed rules of trade in feeding- 
stuffs, the Council of Baking and Allied 
Interests, to which the Federation be- 
longs, the Crop Improvement Committee 
and several other matters falling under 
the activities of the Federation. He 
called attention to the conclusions of the 
Crop Improvement Committee that the 
best results could be obtained through 
local groups or committees in various 
sections, which should interest farmers, 
grain men, bankers and millers in the 
improvement of crops locally. 

Another subject on the programme 
which was of particular interest to mill- 
ers was that presented by Dr. R. M. 
Allen, research department, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York City, on “How to 
Secure the Bakers’ Co-operation in the 
Use of Soft Wheat Flour.” That this 
subject interested the millers was evi- 
denced by the comment following the 
meeting. The discussion of the same 
subject was continued by A. G. Reck, 
Columbus Bread Co., and Gerald Bil- 
lings, Columbus, Ohio, 

E. H. Sherwood, secretary Community 
Millers’ Association, Chicago, handled 
the subject, “Problems of Small Millers,” 
to the satisfaction of everybody present. 
Other subjects on the programme, not of 
the same direct interest to millers, but 
ably presented, were “The American 
Legion, Its Aims and Purposes,” by H. 
K. Martin, state adjutant; “Mill Ap- 
praisals,” by J. J. Thomas, of Lloyd & 
Thomas, Chicago; “Cost Systems and In- 
come Taxes,” by W. E. Langdon, Colum- 
bus; “Business Science,” by Galen Starr 
Ross, Columbus. 

The subject of “The Bureau of Mar- 
kets and the Miller” was very ably pre- 
sented by E. W. Thierwechter at the clos- 
ing session, and elicited considerable dis- 
cussion. At this session the round table 
talk on “Our Local Trade,” conducted by 
J. A. Lantz, who was followed by C. U. 
Rechsteiner, C. E. Oliver, C. E. Gwinn 
and W. P. Tanner, went to show the un- 
usual interest in this form of discussion 
and the readiness with which those in 
attendance would take part in same. 

A resoltition in regard to the milling 
of Canadian wheat in bond was intro- 
duced and laid on the table. Another 
resolution, favoring the use of American 
bottoms, or ships of the United States 
Shipping Board, was passed. The selec- 
tion of Cedar Point, Ohio, for the next 
mass convention of the Millers’ Federa- 
tion was approved and indorsed. 

C. B. Jenkins, ex-secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, and now manager 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., was the 
guest of honor and the only speaker at 
the Fellowship Dinner. The millers were 
particularly glad to have Mr. Jenkins 
present, and also Frank B. Drees, who is 
secretary of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, and E. H. Sherwood, secre- 
tary Community Millers’ Association. 

W. H. Wieery, | 





GRADUATED BREAD PRICES 
It is understood that the Austrian Na- 
tional Council is proposing to graduate 
bread prices according to the income of 
the consumers. The wealthier people, 
possessing an income of 500,000 down to 


100,000 kronen, will have to pay 60 
kronen for a loaf of bread, while the 
poor families with an income of 19,000 
kronen and less will be required to pay 
only 10 heller. There will be a medium 
price of 15 kronen per loaf for the mid- 
dle classes. 


BLEACHING IN WISCONSIN 


Amendment Introduced Bringing State Law 
into Conformity with Federal 
Regulations 


Mriwavxee, Wis., April 23.—The low- 
er house of the Wisconsin state legisla- 
ture has received for consideration a 
proposed amendment to section 4601-g of 
the statutes, providing that it shall be 
unlawful to sell, offer or expose for sale, 
or have in possession any flour that is 
artificially bleached. The appearance of 
the bill was not unexpected, for its intro- 
duction has been awaited with much in- 
terest since the session opened. As it is 
proposed to amend it, the section would 
read that “it shall be unlawful to manu- 
facture for sale or sell any artificially 
bleached flour to which ‘any deleterious 
substance has been added in the process 
of bleaching, or any flour which has been 
damaged or rendered inferior by such 
process.” It further adds that it shall be 
unlawful to make or sell any artificially 
bleached flour unless each container of it 
shall plainly bear a conspicuous label 
with the word “bleached” upon it as a 


designation. 
L, E, Meyer. 








IMPORTER WANTS SECOND CLEARS 


A cable recently received from the 
London office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er states that J. Tas Ezn, of Amsterdam, 
importer of flour and -feedingstuffs, de- 
sires offers of second clears. The cable 
does not indicate the specific quantities 
of this grade of flour which the Holland 
importer wishes to purchase. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
by months from Sept. 1, 1920, to March 31, 
1921, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

FLOUR, BBLS 





To other Total 

ToU. K. ToU.S. countries exports 

Sept. 31,426 10,889 267,611 309,926 
Oct.. 104,448 131,374 334,657 670,479 
Nov.. 318,522 195,922 229,725 744,169 
Dec.. 256,570 194,181 156,822 607,573 
Jan.. 375,619 174,846 153,176 703,641 
Feb.. 329,307 198,712 94,711 622,730 
Mch. 609,550 198,968 112,212 820,730 
Tots. 1,925,442 1,104,892 1,348,914 4,379,248 

WHEAT, BUS 

To other Total 

ToU. K. ToU.S. countries exports 

Sept. 1,588,720 1,478,469 858,691 3,925,880 


Oct. 1,602,121 8,311,789 6,733,041 16,546,951 
Nov. 2,535,046 8,623,718 14,975,005 26,133,769 
Dec. 7,738,652 12,234,449 14,761,105 34,734,206 
Jan. 4,746,832 4,049,702 2,649,417 11,446,005 
Feb. 2,354,173 4,247,652 2,579,355 9,181,180 
Mch, 1,302,369 3,131,237 3,052,349 17,485,955 





Tot 21,767,913 42,077,016 45,609,017 109,453,946 

Total exports of Canadian wheat and flour 
to the United States and other countries via 
United States and Canadian seaports from 
Sept. 1, 1920, to March $81, 1921: 





Wheat Flour 
To— : bus bbis 
United States ....... 42,077,016 1,104,892 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports....... 49,522,380 1,387,536 
Via Canadian ports... 17,854,550 1,886,820 
Totals .csccsvccees 109,453,946 4,379,248 
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TARIFF LEGISLATION MEETS DELAY 





Senate Committee Fails to Take Immediate Action—Tariff Sections to Be Re- 
ported Unchanged but Exchange Valuation Section Likely to Be 
Amended, Involving Return of Bill to Joint Conference 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 26.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The emergency tariff 
bill is still before the Senate finance 
committee. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will report it some time this 
week, though there is reason to believe 
that the report will be delayed by rea- 
son of differences over the valuation 
section of the bill. The tariff sections 
are to be reported without change from 
the form adopted by the House. 

The Knox peace resolution has been 
reported today, and will have right of 
way over all other matters, so that it is 
doubtful if the tariff measure will be 
taken up by the Senate before the week 
after, and action on it may be delayed 
even longer. 

The Senate committee is undoubtedly 
going to change the valuation section of 
the measure, which will necessitate its 

ing to conference. That means that 
fhe bill will probably not become law 
for at least a month or six weeks unless 
a great deal more speed is displayed by 
the Senate committee than is manifest 
now. 

NO PROTECTION FOR FEED 


The tariff sections of the bill carry no 
duty on the products of wheat except 
the 20 per cent ad valorem duty on flour 
and semolina. Senator Penrose has said 
this tariff section of the bill would be 
reported without amendment, and that 
he would refuse all hearings intended to 
secure amendments. 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





HOMESTEAD BAKERY FAILS 

New York, N. Y., April 23.—The fail- 
ure of the Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co. 
was a topic for discussion this week, 
principally because of the fact that the 

rincipal indebtedness was to several 
arge flour mills. As nearly as could 
be learned by the figures presented, the 
total amount owed to mills was approxi- 
mately $800,000. However, this was by 
no means for flour actually: delivered, but 
was made up of the difference in the 
price between that at which it was pur- 
chased and the present market. 

In addition to this, the Franklin Sugar 
Refinery was said to be a creditor to the 
amount of $10,000. 

The plant, valued at about $150,000, 
against which was a mortgage of $57,- 
000, and about $60,000 in other property, 
practically represented the total assets. 

W. QuackensusH. 





STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
DIRECTORS 

San Francisco, Cat., April 23.—The 
complete personnel of the directorate of 
the Stanford Food Research Institute, 
which in July will begin an intensive 
study of the problems of food produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption on an 
endowment of $700,000 which the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York has pro- 
vided for the first 10 years of the work, 
has been announced by President Wilbur. 

The three directors will be Dr. Alonzo 
E, Taylor, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, at pres- 
ent chemist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and Dr. Joseph S. Davis, a mem- 
ber of the economics faculty of Harvard 
University. 

President Wilbur also announced the 
membership of the advisory committee 
of the institute. Besides Dr. James R. 
Angell, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, and Dr. Wilbur, president of 
Stanford, who are ex-officio members, 
and Herbert Hoover, who was specified 
in the original agreement, the members 
of the advisory committee are William 
M. Jardine, —a Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College; A. R. Howard, presi- 
dent Farm Bureau, the national farm- 
ers’ organization; Dr. J. C. Merriam, 
president Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a member of the Uni- 
versity of California faculty; George C. 
Roeding, formerly of the California hor- 
ticultural commission, and Julius Barnes, 
former United States Wheat Director 
and president of the United States Grain 


Corporation, and an authority on trans- 
portation and distribution methods. 

The three directors of the institute will 
determine its scientific policies and the 
problems to be studied. Each of them 
will head a division of the work, Dr. 
Taylor in the field of physiology and the 
chemistry of nutrition, Dr. Alboos in the 
field of the chemistry of food manufac- 
ture and agriculture, and Dr. Davis in 
the field of economics and food distribu- 
tion. They will work co-operatively to 
cover the whole subject of the produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption of 

ood. 


R. C. Mason. 


WINTER WHEAT REPORTS 


Varied Weather Conditions Have Not In- 
jured Growing Plant—Plenty of Moisture 
—Outlook Continues Promising 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 26.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—Weather of late has been some- 
what too cool and showery to permit 

owing wheat in Missouri and southern 

Illinois to make much headway, but the 
condition of the plant itself is good, and 
prospects for a bumper crop of good 
milling wheat are excellent. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—Crop conditions in the South- 
west continue satisfactory, as a whole, 
although there are indications of another 
period of low temperatures. Continuous, 
widespread rain increased the reserve 
supply of moisture and_ effectively 
ey soil blowing by high winds. - Sat- 
urday and Sunday snow covered most of 
Unset- 





Colorado and western Kansas. 
tled weather prevails. 

Totepo, Onto, April 23.—The weather 
has been simply ideal this week for 
growing crops, not too warm and with 
further rains such as are to be expected 
in April. The crop in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan is declared by observers to be 
in a wellnigh perfect condition, and 
nearer 100 per cent than the condition 
reported by the government. In March 
this section had some unusually warm 
weather, following an open winter, which 
gave all vegetation a tremendous start, 
putting it about three to four weeks 
ahead of normal. Then came frosts and 
colder weather, serving as a check and 
probably also to kill off some of the in- 
sect infestation. Anyway, comparatively 
little has been heard about Hessian fly 
lately and, meantime, the crop is gettin 
a splendid start and is able to withstan 
such attacks. The outlook is most promis- 
ing. ‘ 





SPRING WHEAT PROSPECTS 


Throughout the southern half of Min- 
nesota wheat was seeded early, but 
weather to date has not been the best for 
germinating. However, the ground was 
well Po and the prospects as 
viewed by millers are favorable. In 
northern Minnesota some seeding has still 
to be done. The work has been delayed 
somewhat by cold, wet weather. It looks 
as though the acreage in the state would 
be somewhat reduced from that of last 
year. 

In South Dakota the outlook is prom- 
ising. Wheat was seeded early, and 
the weather has been favorable for dee 
rooting. The seed has germinated well, 
and in most sections wheat fields look 
green and healthy. 

Seeding in North Dakota is well to- 
ward completion. Heavy rains in the 
last week did much good, and placed the 
soil in the best of condition. The acreage 
may be cut a little, but it is still too 
early to say so definitely. Apparently 
more marquis wheat has been sown and 
less durum, due principally to a scarcity 
of good durum seed. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 
* #*# 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
oe The weather during the past 
week has been cold and clear. No rain 
or snow is reported except in scattered 
sections of North Dakota and Montana. 


Seeding has been delayed to a consid- 
erable extent in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana on account of the und freezing 
at night, farmers being unable to work 
in. the fields until late in the forenoon. 
Our reports indicate that 50 to 60 per 
cent of the wheat seeding is done in 
eastern North Dakota and the Red River 
valley. In the western half of North 
Dakota and eastern Montana probably 
not over 25 to 30 per cent has been com- 
pleted. 

Practically all the wheat and coarse 
grain is seeded in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota. Some early fields of 
wheat have been reseeded to oats on ac- 
count of the seed failing to germinate. 
Farmers are plowing for corn, and plant- 
ing will probably start about May 1. 

Our reports on winter rye vary as to 
its condition. Some say that it is spot- 
ted, while others claim it is in good 
shape. Owing to the cool weather its 
growth has been considerably retarded, 
and it is too early to give any definite 
information regarding it. 

Generally speaking, the weather condi- 
tions of the past week have been unfa- 
vorable to seed already in the ground. 
Warm weather is needed in order that it 
may germinate. 


FUTURE TRADING HEARING 


House Agricultural Committee Hears Pro- 
ponents of Plan on April 25, 26, 29— 
Opponents on April 27, 28, 29 


Wasuinetron, D. C., April 23.—The 
House committee on agriculture an- 
nounced Friday that proponents of 
pending legislation to restrict future 
trading would be heard on April 
25, 26, and on the morning of April 29. 
The opponents of the legislation will be 
heard by the committee on April 27, 28, 
and on the morning of April 29. 


Joun J, MARRINAN. 











GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO, 


San Francisco, Cau., April 23.—The 
Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s statement, 
as of March 31, 1921, following a re- 
appraisal of the property, shows a sur- 
plus of $919,422, together with undivid- 
ed profits of $521,013, or a total of $1,- 
440,435. This was after writing off 
$661,147 for depreciation and setting up 
an additional reserve for depreciation of 
$117,909. There also was about $80,000 
reserved for losses and special items. 
The capital account showing does not 
indicate a very heavy subscription to the 
second preferred stock to date, the 
charge against this item on the date of 
the report being $131,100, as against 
$1,000,000 offered for sale. 

Total quick assets are given as $9,117,- 
700.25, and include accounts receivable 
from the Globe Cotton Oil Mills of $4,- 
168,145.61. Cash on hand and in banks, 
$771,796.50; merchandise inventories, $1,- 
695,850.29; war savings stamps and Lib- 
erty bonds, $712.90; accounts receivable, 
$1,851,675.31; notes receivable, $434,320.- 
18; advanced expense, $195,199.46. Total 
plant investment is $6,294,136.26; other 
equipment and investments, $191,224.05. 

Stocks and bond holdings are $3,099,- 
582.50, which include 12,000 shares in the 
Globe Oil Mills appraised at 98.75, total- 
ing $1,185,000; 8,396 shares of Globe Cot- 
ton Oil Mills at 98.75, totaling $829,122.50, 
and first mortgage notes of the Globe 
Cotton Oil Mills to the value of $750,000. 

The statement of capital stock, earn- 
ings and undivided profits from the in- 
corporation of the company, Oct. 31, 
1902, to Dec. 31, 1920, shows the average 
capital stock outstanding $2,571,405.26; 
average earnings, $430,280.31; per cent 
earned 16.73; dividends paid in cash and 
stock, $8,473,675.95. 

R. C. Mason. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to April 16, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-——Output—, -—Pxports—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

++. 9,414 11,635 412 331 
Eee 591 600 aes éée 


Duluth-Superior 454 728 oon ose 
Outside mills .. 6,170 6,787 20 15 


Totals .,....16,629 








19,750 432 346 
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LONDON DEMAND SLOW 


Arrivals Heavy and Bakers Well Stecked— 
Offers from U. 8. and Canada Harder— 
Food Supply Not Affected by Strike 


Lonnon, Ene., April 26.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—With arrivals heavy and bakers 
well stocked, demand for flour is slow, 
especially as there is no longer fear of 
a general strike. Also, there is a pros- 
pect of home millers reducing prices at 
the end of the month. Offers from the 
States and Canada are somewhat harder, 
but buying is limited at advance. Mani- 
toba export patents and Kansas patents 
are offering at 62s, c.i.f., first half May; 
Kansas exports, 58s; Pacific straights, 
around 49s; Pacific clears, 47s. Aus- 
tralians are being offered at tempting 
prices, forward shipment. Coal strike 
still unsettled, but not affecting food 


supplies. 
C. F. G. Ratxes, 


Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
at current exchange rate: 62s, $8.60; 58s, 
$8.05; 49s, $6.80; 47s, $6.52. 








LOS ANGELES MILLER DIES 

Los Ancetes, Cat, April 23.—Jacob 
Loew, president of the Capitol Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, was found dead in his 
office on April 20. The police state that 
there was a gunshot wound in the body. 
It is reported that Mr. Loew had been 
in ill health for some time. He was 75 
years old, and one of the founders of 
this milling company, which has been 
very successful. Mr. Loew was also in- 
terested in real estate and banking, and 
bore an excellent reputation for ability 
and integrity. He had lived in southern 
California since 1859, and organized the 
Capitol Milling Co. in 1883. 

W. R. Gorrz. 


CHINESE FLOUR IN GERMANY 

Lonpon, Ena., April 6.—It is report- 
ed in London that some 800,000 tons 
of Chinese flour are being shipped to 
Germany from England, and the Ger- 
man public is already bemoaning its fate 
at having to consume this fine old blend 
of flour. It will be remembered that, 
owing to its unpopularity among bakers 
in this country, the Royal Wheat Com- 
mission decided to dispose of its stocks 
elsewhere, and Germany is one of the 
luckless buyers. However, like the 
curate’s egg, Chinese flour is excellent 
in parts, and German users may find it 

more satisfactory than they anticipate. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 








THEOBALD FLOUR MILLS CO. 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
Theobald Flour Mills Co., Northfield, 
Minn., is to be held in St. Paul, May 2, 
for the purpose of considering a com- 
promise settlement proposed by the com- 
pany. The company offers to make 
creditors a cash payment of.10 per cent 
in full settlement of their claims, or 25 
per cent, one quarter of which will be 
paid in cash, and the balance in three 
semiannual installments. 

The Wolf Co., having a claim secured 
by machinery, will be paid in full, and 
will present no claims in this proceeding. 

The claim of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
Minneapolis, has been adjusted as fol- 
lows: that company now holds a second 
mortg: upon the mill for $40,000, but 
the actual indebtedness of the Theobald 
Flour Mills Co. to the Fraser-Smith Co. 
is approximately $33,000. Under the set- 
tlement proposed, the Fraser-Smith Co. 
will be paid $8,000 in cash, and will re- 
duce its second mortgage to $20,000. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to April 9, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
1,976 1 


April 3-9 ....-.-seeee A ,769 2,576 

June 28-April 9...... 85,142 109,142 96,557 
Flour exports, bbls— 

April 3-9 .....+.s00-- 275 490 700 

June 28-April 9....... 12,345 


14,878 15,918 
Wheat, June 28- , 
April 9, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .612,000 727,367 705,479 


MREPOTES 2c. ce er cesses 251,712 97,715 135,764 
FORPOTEM, on vind scccses 76,000 3,837 6,963 
Ground by mills ..... 383,142 506,780 428,022 
Wheat stocks, 
April 9, bus— 
At terminals ........ 19,674 46,664 87,925 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 97,172 107,233 62,521 
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If there is any improvement in the de- 
mand for flour, Minneapolis millers can- 
not discern it. Neither can they see any 
prospect for improved buying soon. 
There is an absolute dearth of inquiry, 
except from an occasional jobber or 
baker here and there whose supplies have 
dwindled low, and who needs a little for 
current requirements. No one at present 
will anticipate his needs. All seem to 
be waiting for the market to stabilize, 
and the general impression is that wheat 
will yet go to the dollar mark. 

Shipping directions, at best, are only 
fair. On new business directions are 
easily obtainable, but on old bookings 
it takes lots of work on the part of 
mills to get buyers to order the flour out. 

Production is at a low ebb. Out of 51 
interior mills ——— to The North- 
western Miller this week, 14 were idle. 
The output of Minneapolis and interior 
mills for the week was just a little over 
40 per cent of capacity. Unsettled mar- 
ket conditions, of course, have a deter- 
rent effect.. May wheat in Minneapolis 
last week fluctuated 10c bu, and at the 
close today..was about 41,c over last 
Tuesday. Cash wheat, however, sold at 
about the same price as a week ago. 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.20 
@840 bbl, standard patent $7.70@7.90, 
second patent $7.35@7.50, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear $6.10@6.25, second 
clear $3.75@4.10, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

Buying by short interests has strength- 
ened millfeed prices for April ship- 
ment. Bran for immediate or April ship- 
ment sold today at as high as $16.50 ton, 
Minneapolis, with buyers bidding $15.50 
for standard middlings, and sellers hold- 
ing for $16. 

For deferred shipment, however, de- 
mand is very light. Mills, on account of 
light operation, are pretty well sold up, 
and are holding their prices firm. It is 
understood that eastern buyers will pay 
a premium over spot for anything in 
transit and available for near-by de- 
livery. . 

An occasional interior mill reports im- 
proved inquiry for all grades of wheat 
feeds from central states territory, but 
no very heavy buying. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings for 30-day shipment at $16 ton, 
flour middlings $20@22, red dog $26@27, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


e Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

TR Weeks. éncak decsartion 226,170 41 
SOUR WE a cnns.o5 04064008 258,160 47 
BORE GOR 2s ices ovceceuases 234,940 43 
Two years ago ........... 371,535 68 
Three years ago .......... 180,520 35 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation April 26: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and B mills. 
a Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 

8. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A’ (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North ota, South Dakota, 


and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly 


No. capacity Output Pet. 

1931°%.. 20% 51 340,650 145,695 42 

1920°...... 61 340,650 93,660 27 

1931f...... 59 408,390 174,085 42 

1920f...... 59 408,390 95,040 23 

*Week ending April 23. tWeek ending 
April 16. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 1,973 1,322 1,105 983 
Duluth ......-+ 656 500 119 9 
Totals ...... 2,529 1,822 1,224 992 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to April 23, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 84,099 87,353 90,399 60,972 
Duluth ....... 35,519 12,204 87,674 16,850 
Totals .....129,618 99,557 178,073 77,822 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis an 
Duluth, on April 23, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 3,040 7,382 13,256 132 
DOMROER cc ccece 556 2,483 14,379 220 
Tetale ..cece 3,596 9,865 27,635 352 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.94; 
three-day, $3.93, ; 60-day, $3.891/,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34.80, 


DURUM FLOUR 


Durum flour trade is inactive and, if 
anything, business the past week was 
worse than it has been for some time. 
Mills are unable to interest buyers and 
prices seem to be no inducement. Not 
only is business quiet, but shipping direc- 
tions have also slowed up and, conse- 
quently, mills are operating at a greatly 
reduced capacity. The only activity no- 
ticed is some export demand. A few 
mills have lately sold several small lots 
of semolina abroad, but buying is still 
far from active. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.95@8 
bbl; medium semolina, $7.75@7.85; No. 
3 semolina, $7.25@7.50; durum flour, 
$5.75@7.10; durum clear, $4.20@4.40. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was stronger last week 
and, up to Saturday, prices had advanced 
about 8c bu. The past two days, how- 
ever, market was easier and prices 
dropped, so that they are practically un- 
changed from a week ago. There was 
no special activity in the cash market. 
Buying started off strong the first part 
of the session every day, but when mills 
had supplied their needs, demand fell 
off and premiums turned easier. On 
Friday, top Canadian was quoted at 40 
@42c over, while today it sold around 
39@40c over May; Montana spring sold 
at 40c over on Friday, and today was 
quoted at 35@88c over. North Dakota 
wheat was held at 25@37c over on Fri- 
day, but today only noon 25@30c 
over May, and demand was sloppy. 

Winter wheat here is out of line with 
southwestern markets. Nebraska No. 1 
hard was offered at 20@22c over ob 
with little response; Kansas No. 2 dark, 
25@30c over; Kansas No. 3 dark, 23 
@25c over; Montana winter, 28@29c 
over. . 

‘Receipts of wheat in this market are 
holding up well. During the past six 
days, 1,411 cars were received and the 
previous six days receipts were 1,356. A 
ood share of this is Canadian wheat. 
Local mills received a large number of 
cars of this kind of wheat on old con- 


tracts, and for that reason just shopped 
around, buying when prices were right. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was steady to-a little 
stronger, due mainly to the advance in 
futures. Although prices are up a lit- 


tle, market was not very active. Corn 
offerings were moderate, with fairly good 
demand for the choice. Buyers wanted 
best yellow grades, and showed little in- 
terest in others. No. 3 yellow closed on 
April 25 at 51@53c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
50@5lc. 

Oats were featureless. Demand was 
dull at times, and only fair at the best. 
No. 3 white closed at 3214@331%,c bu; 
No. 4 white, 30@32c. 

Rye was slow and featureless most of 
the week. Mills and shippers bought 
sparingly, and showed little interest in 
offerings. No. 2 closed at $1.20%,@ 
1.224% bu. 

Barley was dull, with no feature to 
the market. Offerings were rather light, 
but demand was limited. Closing range, 
45@62c bu. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Linseed oil meal continues quiet and 
easier. Prices were again reduced the 
past week, and today crushers are asking 
$31 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Business 
is very light, and only scattered sales of 
small volume were made during the week, 
Mills are pretty well cleaned up on old 
orders. Shipping directions have been 
good lately, as the trade seemed anxious 
to get its meal out of the way before the 
spring slump arrived. Mills have not 
been running very heavily and, with old 
orders cleaned up, a further curtailment 
is expected if business does not pick up. 
Export demand is also very quiet and 
very little business is passing. A nomi- 
nal quotation on oil cake is about $32 
ton, New York. 


FRUEN CEREAL CO. LOSES SUIT 


The Minnesota supreme court has af- 
firmed the decision of the lower court in 
the case of the Dreyer Commission Co., 
St. Louis, respondent, vs. the Fruen 
Cereal Co., Minneapolis, appellant. 

The supreme court decided that where 
a seller of goods undertakes to make 
shipment to buyer and fails to obey 
shipping instructions, and as a result the 
buyer fails to receive prompt notice of 
the arrival of the shipment, and demur- 
rage charges accrue, the seller is liable 
to make reimbursement. 

The case involved the sale in Novem- 
ber, 1918, of five cars of hominy feed. 
Through failure of the shipper to fol- 
low instructions, there were demurrage 
charges amounting to $138. The shipper 
also failed to complete its contract, and 
the court decided that the buyer was en- 
titled to damages for the loss of profits, 
etc., on the undelivered portion. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Farmers’ Elevator, Sentinel Butte, 
N. D., burned, with a loss estimated at 
$12,000. - 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., 
Richmond, Minn., has been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital stock. 

The Delano (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated by Minneapolis inter- 
ests, with $100,000 capital stock. 

Donald G, Lowell, assistant manager 
feed department, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, is at French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 

Joseph Hartman has resigned as Iowa 
representative of the St. Paul Milling 
Co., and is starting a bakery at Nevada, 
lowa. 

A meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills was held in the 
office of the secretary, in Minneapolis, 
Monday afternoon. 

John B. Carlson, machine tender in 
the Washburn A mill, 62 years old and 
for 29 years an employee of the company, 
has retired on a pension. 

A. J. Nord, formerly with the Inter 
State Flour & Feed Co., is now in charge 


of the millfeed department of Bergman, ° 


Milifeed, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Rolf B. Berner, of Soren Berner & 
Co., Helsingfors, Finland, representa- 
tives of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 
a visitor in Minneapolis on Monday. 

C. A. Blood, of New York, traffic 
manager, and E. J. Henry, of Chicago, 
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western traffic manager, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., were Minneapolis visitors 
last week. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
last week, Charles H. Sanborn, ‘sales 
manager, was elected a member of the 
board of directors. 

C. H. Graham, manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, office, and Robert L. Mont- 
gomery, manager of the Omaha, Neb., 
office, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., are 
in Minneapolis today. 

The Imperial Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has increased its capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000. The com- 
pany was organized in Owatonna in 1896, 
and moved to Minneapolis in 1898. 


R. P. Purchase, manager of the Inter 
State Flour & Feed Co., leaves for New 
York City Wednesday, to be present at 
an arbitration hearing at the Produce 
Exchange, in which his company is in- 
terested. 

The Meinrath Brokerage Co., Minneap- 
olis, has decided to discontinue its flour 
and feed department, effective May 1. 
Fred Ropte, who has been in charge of 
this department since it was organized, 
has no definite plans for the future. 


The residence of P. E. Stroud, vice 
president of the John Miller Co., grain, 
Minneapolis, burned last week. The resi- 
dence was on Superior Boulevard, seven 
miles beyond the city limits. The loss of 
the building and furnishings is estimated 
at $40,000. 


Harlan P. Roberts, Minneapolis attor- 
ney, has been appointed receiver for the 
Clarx Milling Co. It is understood that 
the entire indebtedness of the company 
does not exceed $85,000, while the mill is 
worth pretty close to $300,000. The in- 
debtedness includes bills payable, notes 
and bonds sold. 


John W. Burns, of Louisville, Ky., who 
for the last 10 years has represented the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. in southeast- 
ern territory, has resigned, to go with 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, of 
Kansas City. Mr. Burns will represent 
this corporation in Kentucky and central 
states territory. 


The Fegles Construction Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has been awarded a contract 
for the construction of the New York 
state-owned terminal elevator at Brook- 
lyn. The elevator is to have a capacity 
of 1,800,000 bus, and will cost, when com- 
pleted and equipped, to exceed $2,000,- 
000. It is to be used for transferring 
grain from barges to ocean liners. 


William Kay, formerly of England, 
but now connected with the sales promo- 
tion department of the Fleischmann Co., 
at New York City, is visiting the com- 
pany’s northwestern offices at Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul. E. Shields, also of the 
New York office, is attending the Dun- 
woody Institute. Mr. Shields is connect- 
ed with the sales promotion department. 


Based on the close today (April 26),’ 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.16 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.10; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern $1.12; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.14, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 


George H. Brown, general agent for 
the Canadian National Railways at Min- 
neapolis, announces that supplement No. 
21 to F. S. Davis’ tariff 20 restores west- 
bound rates as effective March 21, via 
Canada Atlantic Transit Lines, and that 
supplement No. 20 to W. J. Kelly’s tariff 
233 names eastbound rates effective May 
5. Attention is called to the fact that 
the Canada Atlantic Transit Line will 
only handle traffic to and from points 
west of Chicago via the port of Milwau- 
kee, all through rates via Chicago being 
canceled. The first westbound boat out 
of Depot Harbor, Ont., will sail about 
May 1, and the first eastbound boat 
should clear from Milwaukee about May 
10. There will be service of at least 
two boats weekly. 





Italy has decided to electrify about 
5,000 miles of her railways, and will 
shortly send a commission to the United 
States to study the best systems of rail- 
way electrification. 
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The advantage of trading in the local 
flour market rested with buyers again 
this week, and they were able to secure 
supplies as needed at concessions in 
niles. All observations emphasize the 
fact that the market is in a dragging 
condition, and just what is needed to 

ve fresh impetus to the trade is hard to 

termine. General depression in busi- 

ness and the prospect of further wheat 
declines have been very discouraging to 
the trade, but wheat now is firming up 
and millers see in this an indication of 
better times. 

Buyers are still restricting purchases to 
actual requirements to replenish stocks 
as consumed, Millers are trying to 
maintain prices on a cost basis, but are 
running short on old orders and are not 
selling up to near es . Patents are 
pretty generally neglected. The apathy 
shown by jobbers and wholesalers is re- 
flected in the bakery trade, although it is 
stated by local mills that the past week 
found business more active among bakers 
than the preceding week. Specifications 
on outstanding contracts are light. 

There was the same disposition on the 
part of exporters to purchase. The de- 
mand, however, is almost entirely for 
clears and low grade, although there is 
a small trade developing in the better 
grades for export, and there is a pros- 
pect for further business in that direc- 
tion. The low output of mills has re- 
stricted the amount of clears available 
for export, and the supply is not ade- 
quate to fill the demand. 

Further drastic price declines were 
made effective the first of the week, to 
be followed by sharp advances the last 
few days in sympathy with rising wheat 
values. Because of the export demand, 
prices for first and second clears have re- 
mained fairly stable, and this has al- 
lowed millers to cut down the differential 
on their higher grade flour. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $7.60 
@8; 95 per cent, $7.15@7.40; straight 
grade, $6.85@7.25. Of the lower grades 
first clear is quoted at $5@6, second clear 
at $4@5, and low grade at $3@4. 


MILLFEED 


A noticeable improvement from all 
sections in the demand for bran and 
shorts was evident the latter part of 
the week, absorbing some of the supplies 
which have been accumulating for many 
weeks. Prices, too, show a. stronger 
trend. Bran is quoted at $14.50@15 ton, 
brown shorts at $16@17, and gray shorts 
at $17@18. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....ccccssvccoes 71,300 63 
Last week ........esse008 *. 69,700 61 
VOOF OBO cccccesvecccscces 36,300 37 
TWO YeArs ABO ....-.seeees 69,800 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 439,530 216,347 49 
Last week ...... 438,030 214,826 49 
Year ago ........ 430,170 196,285 45 
Two years ago... 391,470 250,650 64 


mills 


Export shipments by reporti 
last 


were 19,817 bbls this week, 16, 
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week, 4,311 a year ago and 20,290 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 32 slow 
and quiet. - 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 


flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 7114c, via New York 88c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, .via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York 8414c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 8414,c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York 89c; 
Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 971,c. 


KANSAS STATE CROP REPORT 
The April report of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, issued Friday, has 
the following to say regarding the acre- 
age and condition of wheat in that state: 
“Based on an estimate of 9,892,441 
acres of winter wheat as having been 
sown in Kansas last fall, or 6.3 per cent 
less than for the preceding year, corre- 
spondents now indicate that 9,233,768 
acres have survived with a general aver- 
age condition April 16, the date of this 
canvass, of 86.8, 100 representing a good 
average stand and satisfactory develop- 
ment. The April condition of a year ago 
was 78.4, and in 1919, 99.32. 
“Of the 6.6 per cent of the acreage 
sown that is reported as abandoned, the 
eater part of the loss is attributed to 
ry weather and to winds, although the 
Easter freeze was a factor, and in the 
extreme southeastern counties the green 
bug was a chief cause. In the main, 
however, very little wheat has been so 
damaged in the eastern half of the state 
as to be considered worthless, and the 
principal area of loss is in a half dozen 
midwest counties, Ellis, the chief suffer- 
er, with an estimated loss of 51 per cent 
of the acreage sown, followed by Rush 
with 24 per cent probably abandoned, 
Ellsworth 23 per cent, Trego and Russell 
17 per cent, and Lincoln 15 per cent. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the correspondents 
reporting lay the loss and damage to 
winds, 23 per cent blame the Easter 
freeze, with the remaining 27 per cent 
giving other causes, as dry weather, in- 
sects, and late sowing. It seems the 
greatest injury by the Easter freeze was 
sustained in an area extending south- 
west from Clay, Ottawa and Saline coun- 
ties to Ness, Hodgeman and Ford. 
“Replies to special inquiries sent out 
this week to county agents and others are 
to the effect that the low temperatures 
of April 16 and 17 probably damaged 
wheat very little. While green bugs are 
numerous in the southeast and reported 
in many of the eastern counties, no other 
insects are prominently mentioned as yet, 
although a few correspondents state that 
close examination of the fields o—— 
unusual activity may be expected of the 
Hessian fly and chinch bug as the season 
advances. Soil conditions throughout the 
state are uniformly favorable for the 
vigorous growth of wheat.” 


NOTES 

J. W. Cohn, of the National Feed Co., 
St. Louis, called on local feed men this 
week. 

W. J. McDaniel, president McDaniel 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., visited Kan- 
sas City trade this week. 

O. F. Olson, vice president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City, Wednesday. 

J. H. my secretary of the Peer- 
less Flour Mills Co., Norton, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week. 





L. A. Fuller, of the Fuller Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has been elected a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

J. R. Soden, proprietor of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Water Mills, was in Kansas 
City, Tuesday, visiting local trade. 

E. S. Leonard, president of the Leon- 
ard Mill & Elevator Co., Saxman, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City last Wednesday. 

E. Lee Heidenreich, of the Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Co., this city, 
returned Friday from a business trip in 
Kansas. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. is re- 
modeling its general offices at Kansas 
City this week and adding an extra suite 
of rooms. 

John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
returned Friday from a two weeks’ trip 
through the Southeast. 

Harry S. Leviston, of Boston, New 
England representative of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, visited 
the local office this week. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
stopped in Kansas City, Monday, on his 
way home from the East. 

B. Howard Smith, president Consum- 
ers’ Bread Co., Kansas City, is reported 


near death at his home here. He has 
been ill for several months. 

James L. Tipton, sales manager at the 
Kansas City office of the Wolf Co., 


Chambersburg, Pa., will return Monday 
from a business trip through Nebraska. 


Otis B. Durbin, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., returned Thursday from a week’s 
visit to the St. Louis and Chicago offices 
of his company. 

The annual meeting of the York (Neb.) 
Milling Co. was held April 16. Walter 
V. Macartney, president and active head 
of the at ig and other active officers, 
were re-elected. 


Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., millers, Milwaukee, 
Wis., together with W. H. Cahill, sales 
manager of that concern, called on local 
millers this week. 


The railroads of Kansas have promised 
that 22,000 good order box cars will be 
available by July 1 for the movement of 
the Kansas wheat crop, according to ad- 
vices from Topeka this week. 


Joseph S. Geisel, of the Joseph S. 
Geisel Grain Co., Kansas City, was in St. 
Louis this week attending the funeral of 
Robert Valier, vice president of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 

C. D. St. John has taken back and will 
resume operation of the Nehawka (Neb.) 
Mills, formerly run under lease by the 
Milling Products Co., of Omaha. The 
latter company has‘gone out of business. 

L. R. Hanna, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
resigned as Indiana state salesman for 
the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, and 
formed a similar connection with the 
os (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 

0. 


Julian Scott, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Grain Exchange, has 
recently made a connection with the 
Terminal Elevators, operated by the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
will take up his new work within 10 days. 

A small fire originating from an un- 
known cause in the chop mill of the 
Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill & Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant last week did $1,000 
to $2,000 damage to the building, with 
none to the stom. The loss was covered 
by insurance. 

Shippers in joint conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Sante Fe, Rock Is- 
land, Frisco and Missouri Pacific rail- 
roads Thursday decided on plans to im- 
prove freight service from Wichita, Kan- 
sas, to western points of the state. 
Schedules will be rearranged and addi- 
tional cars placed in service. 


Work on remodeling the mill of the 
Mahan Milling & Elevator Co., Center- 
town, Mo., with an attendant increase to 
200-bbl capacity, is nearing completion. 
New equipment was supplied by the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. W. A. Stark is 
president of the Mahan company, and 
W. A. Edmonds is sales manager. 


Members of the National Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association of Kansas, in convention 
at Hutchinson, Tuesday, unanimously 
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adopted resolutions for a 100 per cent 
compulsory pool of the 1921 wheat crop 
and condemned the optional plan adopt- 
ed by the conference of the Committee 
of 17 at Chicago last week. 

The Gila Valley Milling Co., Safford, 
Ariz., has consolidated with the Safford 
Mill Co., at that place, and in the future 
the two companies will operate but one 
mill, under style of the Gila Valley Mill- 
ing Co. The Safford plant is being re- 
modeled and reconstructed. F. L. Gin- 
ter is president and manager of the con- 
solidated companies. 

Fire, which is thought to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion, de- 
stroyed the elevator building at Trous- 
dale, Kansas, of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Stock on 
hand, estimated at $6,500, is reported a 
total loss, while the loss on the building 
is placed at between $4,000 and $4,500, 
covered by insurance. The office build- 
ing was saved. 

The bill passed by the last Missouri 
legislature forcing grain exchanges to 
open their membership lists to farmers’ 
co-operative companies has been signed 
by Governor Hyde, and will become a 
law within 90 days, in spite of the opin- 
ion of the attorney general’s office that 
several provisions of the bill were in- 
valid. The bill will probably be taken 
into court on a test case if any farmers’ 
organizations apply for membership in 
the exchanges of the state. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad, in sup- 
plement 18 to its circular 2-P, effective 
April 20, 1921, published cancellation of 
transit at Kansas City on grain from its 
main line stations in Kansas and Colo- 
rado to Galveston, Texas, for export. 
The Kansas City Board of Trade peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a suspension of this can- 
cellation. The petition was reported 
granted, and the effective date of this 
change postponed until Aug. 18, 1921. 

E. J, Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, estimates 
farm reserves of wheat in Kansas, April 
5, at 22,330,000 bus, or 16 per cent of the 
1920 crop. The amount in country ele- 
vators on this date was 1,906,000 bus; at 
interior terminal markets, 1,557,000; to- 
tal, 25,787,000, but not including stocks 
held by country mills. A year ago the 
total holdings, exclusive of country mills, 
were 16,000,000 bus. Fifty per cent of 
the country elevators reported no wheat 
on hand April 5. 


A complaint has been filed by Kansas 
City grain dealers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against carriers 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Colorado and other states, pro- 
testing that the line haul rates of grain 
to Galveston for export from points in 
these states were adequate to cover 
switching service from the connections 
of the carriers to the elevators on the 
piers at the port. The complaint as- 
serts that the extra terminal charge at 
Galveston is discriminatory, as it alleges 
that similar charges are absorbed by the 
carriers at New Orleans and Texas City. 


Edward Mulhaney, newly appointed 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and a very conservative critic of crop 
conditions, in speaking recently of the 
results of the late freezes affecting Kan- 
sas wheat, says that his observations on 
a 100-mile tour through Graham and 
Sheridan counties, where he has a string 
of banks, were that late sown wheat and 
oats that had made phenomenal growth 
during the warm days of March were 
badly damaged by the freezes, while the 
early sown wheat was practically un- 
harmed, Mr. Mulhaney estimates dam- 
age to wheat in Graham County at 20 
per cent. 


Supplement No. 28 to F. A. Leland’s 
tariff 32-R, naming rates on grain and 
grain products from various points, in- 
cluding Kansas City to Texas points, has 
been issued, effective May 20, 1921, can- 
celing the clause authorizing the applica- 
tion of Texas Group 3 rates to Browns- 
ville, Texas, when for export to Canales, 
Capote, Columbres, Eusenada, Matamo- 
ras, Ramirez, Rosita, Sandoval, and 
Tenecitas, Mexico, and providing that, on 
business destined to these points, Browns- 
ville domestic rate will apply, and leaves 
in effect the present basis authorizing 
Laredo, Texas, rates to Brownsville on 
traffic destined to points in Old Mexico 
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other than the particular points named 
above. 

Harry C. Allen, assistant superintend- 
ent of the federal labor bureau in Kan- 
sas City, in a report to Washington this 
week, states that there are more agricul- 
tural workers than there are jobs to be 
filled. The demand for farm labor is at 
a low ebb. This is accounted for in part 
by the fact that farmers generally are 
decreasing their acre in grains that 
require constant attention, as corn, etc., 
and instead, will place their acreage in 
other grains or Fan which needs only 
seasonal care. Farm hands are willing 
to take the job that pays the most, re- 
gardless of where it is, and are likewise 
willing to do more work for less money 
than a year ago. Farm labor agencies 
report no trouble in filling calls for men 
at the reduced scale, averaging $30@45 
a month, whereas wages for general farm 
labor in 1920 were around $45@50. 





OKLAHOMA 


Millers within the last 10 days have 
had an increased demand for their prod- 
ucts in southern Oklahoma and southern 
Arkansas, and report inquiries coming 
from New York, Mexico and Cuba. No 
important change in flour or millfeed 
prices is noted. Local mills lately paid 
$1 bu for wheat from wagons. The pre- 
vailing price of country bought wheat 
in car lots has been $1.20, f.o.b. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


If there is a rain over the wheat belt 
of Texas between the first and the mid- 
dle of May the state will produce the 
greatest crop in its history, is the opin- 
ion of Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas. He estimates the production will 
be 30,000,000 bus. Something near this 
amount was produced in 1918, which was 
a record-breaking year. Green bugs 
have damaged Texas wheat only slightly, 
Mr. Kell says, the damage being confined 
almost exclusively to the black land belt 
of east Texas, where it amounted to ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. The growing 
condition all over the state is excellent. 
A general movement of wheat out of 
the bins of the farmers is under way. 
The government report as of April 1 
showed that 26 per cent of the 1920 crop 
was in the hands of growers. 

Mills are running at about 50 per cent 
of capacity, according to Mr. Kell, with 
flour prices low and the demand extreme- 
ly light. All the mills of the Kell inter- 
ests are double unit affairs, so construct- 
ed that one may operate without the 
other. These mills and the associated 
elevators have virtually all been rebuilt 
since 1914 and are fireproof throughout. 

In spite of the low price of wheat, 
Mr. Kell asserts that it was fortunate for 
the world that American farmers last 
year produced a large crop of wheat. 
“Prior to 1914,” he said, “Russia dis- 
tributed, over western Europe principal- 
ly, 300,000,000 bus of wheat annually. 
Since that year the production has de- 
creased until western Europe ‘is without 
a Russian supply. It is up to America 
to fill the European demand.” 

Mr. Kell offered no solution to the ex- 
port situation, but evidently was hope- 
ful that it would be righted before very 
long in order that American flour may 
reach foreign markets in greater volume. 


NOTES 

The capital stock of the Amorita 
(Okla.) Milling Co. has been increased 
to $100,000. 

George Grogan, general manager of 

the Acme Millin "li. has eine to 
Georgia to attend the wedding of his 
sister, 
_ An increased demand for alfalfa seed 
is reported by Oklahoma seed dealers, 
due to damage to alfalfa by bugs and re- 
cent freezes. Many fields have been 
mowed to make way for a new growth of 
the plant. Corn damage was not heavy 
from cold and high water, but the crop 
is late. Oats, barley and rye have had 
a good growth. 

All funds available for expenditure by 
the feed and statistical bureaus of the 
state board of agriculture will be ex- 
hausted by June 30, and no more were 
provided by the Oklahoma legislature, 
which recently adjourned. The board is 
— that an extraordinary session 
will be called by the governor, that this 
bureau may be provided for. 
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The green bug damage in Texas and 
Oklahoma is ended, according to C. E. 
Sanborn, entomologist of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Mr. Sanborn says that only 15,500 acres 
of wheat out of a total of 3,100,000 have 


‘been lost from green bug depredation. 


The damage was confined to 10 per cent 
of the area, and only 50 per cent of that 
area was seriously damaged. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently held the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway guilty of discrimination against 
the Hobart Mill & Elevator Co. in the 
matter of furnishing cars for the com- 
pany’s plant at Cold Springs, Okla. a 
point on the Frisco Lines between Enid, 
Okla., and Vernon, Texas. The case was 
held open for 30 days, during which dam- 
ages probably will be assessed by the 
Commission. 

That the grain crop of the panhandle 
will be moved with dispatch this year, 
through the availability of more freight 
cars than last year, is the opinion of 
W. H. Fuqua, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Amarillo, who says that 
the panhandle will produce the greatest 
wheat crop in its history. He forecasts 

lenty of labor for handling the crop. 

n northwestern Oklahoma there is suf- 
ficient moisture to last 30 days. 


SALINA 


The demand for flour is still only fair, 
with local mills operating at 50 per cent 
of their capacity. Quotations on fancy 
short patent, basis Kansas City, in 98's, 
cotton, range $7.50@7.80 bbl; straight 

rade, $6.75@7.25; first clears in 140’s, 
jute basis, Kansas City, range $4.50@5. 
Millfeed is in very slow demand, bran in 
new 100-lb burlaps being quoted at 75 
@85c per .100 lbs, and shorts at 95c@$l. 

Wheat stocks remain very light. Car 
lot receipts from the country are not 
as heavy as they should be, although 
wagon receipts from the farms are show- 
ing considerable improvement. 

The growing crop, as a result of re- 
cent moisture, appears to be in excellent 
condition, although there are scattered 
reports from some territories which 
would indicate a slight reduction in the 
prospective yield, as a result of the re- 
cent freeze. At this time, however, these 
reports are not being given much cre- 
dence by local millers. 

NOTES 

C. H. Behrens, of Dallas, Texas, who 
represents the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration in that section, was in Salina 
this week. 

M. E. Schultz, chemist for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, has returned 
from a two days’ trip to Kansas City on 
business for the mill. 








LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 23.—While 
the wheat market advanced the latter 
part of the week, this has not done very 
much toward stimulating flour sales. In- 
quiries, however, are more frequent, and 
it is believed present stocks will be con- 
siderably reduced within the next 10 
days, as the majority of bakers and the 
trade in general is buying locally in less 
than car lots. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring, $7.25@8.90; hard winter 95 per 
cent, $6.85@7.40; short patents, $7.90@ 
8.40; soft winter, $6.90@7.35; short pat- 
ents, 30@50c more. While some mills 
have advanced their prices, others are the 
same and still others have made reduc- 
tion. This, however, for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.75@1.90. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, quoted by dealers 
here: corn, No. 2 yellow 76c, No. 2 white 
78c; oats, No. 2 white 49c, No. 3 white 
48c; wheat bran, in bags, per ton, car 
lots, $25; per 100 lbs, on track, $1.40. 

Grain inspected since April 1: wheat, 
export, 2,905 cars; corn, export 423, local 
43; oats, export 2, local 82; rye, export, 
46; barley, export 3, local 1. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 412,800 
bus; barley, 8,571. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,128,000 
bus; corn, 513,000; oat@® 47,000; rye, 48,- 


000; barley, 84,000, 
Gerorce L. Ferry. 
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OLD MAN GLOOM 


A few days ago the writer had occa- 
sion to visit a city in which is located a 
mill that is managed successfully, and 
keeps in operation when many other 
plants are idle. Looking out of the win- 
dow after dinner at the hotel, he could 
see the mill, and it was a pleasing and 
surprising sight, for in every window 
electric lights were burning. They seemed 
to be exceptionally bright that night, 
even down to the basement windows. 

On the large concrete tanks adjoining 
the mill was an enormous electric sign 
announcing to the public the name of 
the patent brand of flour of the mill. 
Apparently there must be some special 
occasion for such an illumination of the 
mill and the brightness of the sign. The 
activity in the street seemed to solve 
the mystery, for there was a civic parade 
just starting, for the purpose of convey- 
ing to the river Old Man Gloom, who was 
to meet his death and be buried deep in 
the waters of the river, never to rise 
again. Every line of the city’s industry 
seemed to be represented in the floats 
that paraded the main streets and then 
headed toward the river near the mill. 

The next morning a visit to the mill 
led to a conversation with the manager, 
and to a compliment on the way he had 
“dolled up” his plant the night before 
for the industrial parade and the-burial 
of Old Man Gloom. f 

“Why, we did not doll up,” he an- 
swered. “Do you mean because we were 
running, and you saw lights in the mill? 
Well, we started in a long time ago to 
mill for quality, to advertise our quality, 
to get values for our quality, and never, 
so long as it is within our power, to 
have a dark mill any night. Did you ever 
~~ to think how dark a mill looks on 
a dark night, and how noiseless it is 
when not in operation? We burn lights 
all the time, but have been making good 
use of them for many weeks, for we have 
not been idle for some time. 

“No, Old Man Gloom had nothing to do 
with our mill last night, or for some 
time, yet I am glad he is buried and I 
hope he ‘never comes back. He has been 
a pest to milling all over the country, 
and I was wondering if other cities in 
which mills are located, and which are 
out of luck, would not do well to have 
a burial night for him. Might help a 
lot.” s 

If the writer ever owns all, or any 
part, of a mill, there is one thing cer- 
tainly going to oy Se and that is that 
there are going to be electric lights burn- 
ing in every window every night. 





FLOUR REVIEW 


The buying of flour shows a slight im- 
agp mt To many this statement will 
welcomed, by some it will be ques- 
tioned. A few of the larger bakers have 
bought, in a quiet way, because they have 
been able to obtain bread flour like many 
of them use, spring and hard winter, at 
very low prices. There is a wide range 
between equal grades from the North- 
west and the Southwest, the latter being 
fully 75c bbl under the former on the 
95 per cent grade. 
to say that of the flour sold here the past 
week the ater part of it will come 
from the hard wheat mills, but there 
have beeh no heavy oa However, 
it is a common custom with buyers to 
book some flour following such a decline 
as has taken place of late, and especially 
when some of the Kansas millers quote 


wo 


It probably is safe | 


their 95 per cent grades at around $6.25, 
jute, Chicago. 

A report is current that a few round 
lots of first and second clears are wanted 
by eastern concerns for export. Some of 
the local flour men who, of late, have 
had deals involving a large amount of 
flour, are in the East trying to round up 
more of these orders. The trouble seems 
to be more in obtaining the flour than 
to arrive at values between those inter- 
ested. Of first grades most any standard 
flour offered from either spring or hard 
winter wheat mills is acceptable. There 
has, in consequence, been a_ general 
scrambling for these products, and nu- 
merous bids made on such lots as can be 
located. 

The bakery trade is slow. The same 
can be said of that with cracker manu- 
facturers. For sweet goods there seems 
to be a very good inquiry, and as the 
summer season advances a still greater 
booking is looked for. Bread bakers 
seem to be in about the same position 
as are the cracker manufacturers. The 
lowering of their prices is looked for, 
but cannot be generally brought about 
until the larger organizations are ready 
to act. There was a lowering in prices 
of crackers a few days ago, and some 
of the independent concerns look for 
another drop, but this cannot be brought 
about, it is claimed, until one or two of 
the big ones set the pace. The large 
bread bakers say they cannot lower 
prices owing to the cost of labor; also 
that some-of them are still using high 
priced flour. 

Rye flour sales are very slow. Millers 
of this commodity seem to be confronted 
with the same drawback as wheat mill- 
ers, overproduction based on consump- 
tion. Millfeed is very weak, and if there 
was anywhere near a normal output of 
the mills the quotations, say local bro- 
kers, would drop far below the present 
range. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK cccccccccvcccces 18,500 62 
Last week ......es.eeceees 17,500 58 
ZORP GOO vcccvccccccoceces 15,000 55 
TWO years AO .....e.s0-0. 22,750 86 


RETAIL TRADE IMPROVING 


The best thing that can be said about » 
the flour trade, in comparison with a 
week or so ago, is that retail buying 
shows a slight improvement. Perhaps 
the recent news in the daily papers to the 
effect that flour is lower than it has 
been for a long time has stimulated buy- 
ing by the housewife, and with this buy- 
ing there is a still greater reduction in 
the consumption of bakery bread. When 
the housewife visits the grocery stores 
and notes some well-known mill brand at 
$1.18 per 24 lbs, as compared with 
something like $2 for the same brand 
and package a few months ago, she is 
tempted to buy. 

Some of the chain stores are selling 
more flour than for a long time, and 
some of them have entered into contracts 
with mills for quite a quantity of small 
sized packages, mainly paper. 

LOW LEVEL FOR WHEAT 


The lowest price of the season was 
made for wheat futures this week, with 
July nearly to $1, and May only 1414c 
over at one time. Later, May advanced 
nearly 10@2Ic over July. May shows 
congestion. There is practically no wheat 
here that has not been sold, and several 
of the commission houses have more 
bought than is likely to come in sate 
May. Cash premiums have adva' . 
ef the shorts in May wheat are in bad. 

Millers showed more interest in the 
wheat market and were buyers of hard 
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and soft winters, reporting a little better 
flour trade. They also bid up premiums 
sharply to get the limited offerings. Sen- 
timent among a number of the large = 
erators shifted to the constructive side 
of the market, their buying assisting in 
making a good advance. 

Crop news, which has been favorable, 
became more diversified, with numerous 
claims of damage from recent freezes, 
which were accompanied by buying or- 
ders. 


GRAIN HISTORY 


Every 10 years since 1871, with the ex- 
ception of 1891, there has been a shortage 
in the grain crops from that of the pre- 
vious year. In some years the losses 
have been small, and in others large. The 
bulk of the crop shrinkage has n in 
corn and oats, while in two years out of 
the 50, wheat has shown increases, the 
latter being in 1891 and 1901, while in 
only one year, 1891, has the corn crop 
shown an increase. Those who believe 
that the crops and prices move in cycle 
periods predict that 1921 will see smaller 
crops than 1920. Their theory is that 
the winter wheat crop is as good as it is 
possible to be, and any change will be in 
the way of a decrease. 

Present conditions are favorable. Farm 
work is two weeks to a month ahead of 
last year. More corn land has been 
plowed in Iowa so far than there was a 
month later last year. A few scattered 
reports of damage to winter wheat and 
oats from recent freezes are coming in, 
but they are not taken seriously by the 
trade. 


SPECULATIVE BILL INTRODUCED 


An interesting fight, which started 
March 97, is on at Springfield, Ill, at the 
hearing of the legislative bill presented 
by Representative Lantz, which, if enact- 
ed into a law, will close all speculative 
trading in grain other than hedging. 
Without any speculative trade there 
would be no hedging. It is modeled 
somewhat after the bill originally pre- 
sented to the Minnesota legislature. It 
makes a grain exchange or public market 
out of any place where two or three 
men meet and trade. It practically 
makes all brokerage offices where mar- 
ket quotations are posted a grain ex- 
change, and says that all applicants for 
memkorship must be accepted. It is 
against short selling. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


New York and Canadian exporters 
bought 5,000,000 bus cash corn here the 
past week, advancing prices to above a 
delivery basis, compared with the May. 
No. 3 grades sold early in the week at 
lc under Chicago May, c.i.f., Buffalo, and 
latterly at 1144@1%c over, while Mont- 
real prices were 91,@I1lc over. Charters 
were made for over 3,000,000 bus corn on 
the basis of 2c, Chicago to Buffalo, and 
8¥4c to Montreal. Buying of cash corn 
started a covering movement in the 
speculative market, and the removal of 
hedges against the cash grain sent prices 
up over 4c above the recent low level. 

Elevator people who had May corn 
sold against their cash holdings bought in 
the May and resold for July, narrowing 
the spread from 4c to 214c. Spreaders 
who had the May bought and July sold 
were active in turning over their con- 
tracts from May into July and Septem- 
ber, believing that the carrying charges 
will eventually bring a a 

Farmers in the leading corn states 
have contributed 431 cars of corn for the 
Hoover Children’s Relief in Europe, part 
of which has already been loaded and 
shipped. Illinois farmers have contrib- 
uted 147 cars, and Iowa nearly as many. 
The corn has in most instances been 
milled in the East. Chicago has shipped 
70 cars so far, and further shipments are 
to be made in the near future. 

These is practically no rye in Chi- 
cago. Bids for cash rye were 26@2ic 
over Chicago May, track, Baltimore, 
which cleaned up the few small lots 
available. There were also sales at l5c 
over May, c.i.f., Buffalo. There is very 
little rye outside of Duluth, Minneapolis 
and at the seaboard. Speculators are 
short May and July. At one time rye 
sold at the same price per bushel as 
wheat, but later dropped below the wheat 
level. 

Board of Trade memberships sold to- 
day at $6,500, and one at $6,450, net, to 
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the buyer. This is a decline of $550 with- 
in a few weeks. 

The Taylor & Bournique Co., cash 
grain handler, will close up its Chicago 
office, as well as its Buffalo house and 
the ones at Streator, Ill, and Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. The elevators at Hammond and 
Schneider, Ind., are to be closed, owing 
to slow business in the cash grain trade. 
The rag aq Bem confine its operations 
largely to headquarters in Milwaukee. 
Harry S. Klein, Chicago representative, 
will go with Jackson Bros. & Co., who 
are to take over the Chicago offices in 
the Postal Telegraph Building. H. E. 
Tweeden, who came from Milwaukee 
about a year ago to assist in the man- 
agement of the Chicago business, is to 
return to Milwaukee. 

Cash corn prices have advanced nearly 
10c bu within a week. Discounts on the 
low grades have moved up 5@6c nearer 
to the May, and the May has gained on 
the July. This has enabled grain buyers 
in central Illinois to pay farmers 5@10c 
bu more for corn than a week ago. 

There were 400,000 bus oats sold yes- 
terday to go to store, supposed to be for 
delivery on May contracts. 

A large business has been done in buy- 
ing May wheat in Chicago and selling 
the same delivery in Winnipeg on expec- 
tations that the emergency tariff bill 
would be passed by the Senate and de- 
press prices in Winnipeg and advance 
them in Chicago. Reports today that 
enactment of the tariff bill would be de- 
layed started buying in Winnipeg and 
selling in Chicago, advancing prices in 
Winnipeg and depressing them here. 
Cash wheat in Winnipeg is 55c over Chi- 
cago May on the basis of No. 1 northern 
there, and 63c over Minneapolis May. 

Grain shipments from Chicago by lake 
the past week were 100,000 bus wheat, 
553,000 bus corn, 120,000 bus oats and 
30,000 bus rye to Buffalo. To Canadian 
ports, shipments were 110,000 bus corn 
and 177,000 bus oats. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are ma- 
terially lower and can be had at $6,500, 
net, to the buyer. 

M. R. Golden, district sales manager, 
Davenport, Iowa, for the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, was 
in Chicago early in the week, on his way 
to Milwaukee and Michigan. 


M. R. Rissman, who has been engaged 
here in the flour business under the name 
of the Rissman Flour Co., Postal Tele- 
graph Building, for some time, will dis- 
continue his business May 1. 

Awards. were made on 7,500 bbls of 
hard wheat flour by the Illinois state in- 
stitutions to the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., on Thursday, at $6.24@6.29 
bbl, 98-lb cotton sacks, basis Springfield. 

The Bakers’ Flour Co., wholesale flour 
merchants, located at 149 West Kinzie 
Street for a number of years, will move 
May 1 to the warehouse long utilized 
by the Pieser-Livingston Co., 1527 South 

alsted Street. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, leaves today 
for Atlantic City to attend the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Mrs. Husband ac- 
companies him. 


Frank Kovarik, manager of the Van 
Dusen Milling Co. and the National Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, who was married in 
that city about 10 days ago, spent his 
honeymoon in Chicago, and returned to 
Minneapolis early in the week. 


George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., returned this week from a 
three months’ stay in California. “I 
have been away from the market too 
long to express an opinion at present,” 
was his response to a request for his 
views on the grain markets. 


Israel P. Rumsey, Civil War veteran 
and BE psy member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at his home in 
Lake Forest, a suburb of Chicago, yester- 
day, aged 85. For several years during 
his early connection with the Board of 
Trade he was at the head of an organi- 
zation that had large deals with millers, 
and handled flour on consignment for 
many mills. 

One of the large South Side bakeries 
reduced its price of bread 15 per cent on 
Friday. It announced that it would sell 


its 1-lb loaf wholesale at 81,c, and the 
24-0z loaf at 121,,c, the previous prices 
being 10c and 144%,c. The seth in ques- 
tion has a capacity of about 40,000 loaves 
daily. This is the first move in a long 
time by any of the large bakers to re- 
duce prices on bread. : 
Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have raised $10,380 for repairs 
and improvements on the fresh air camp 
at Algonquin, Ill, which for years has 
been maintained to give poor mothers 
and children an outing. A swimming 
pool is to be rebuilt, and many attractive 
features added. The poor children are 
taken to the camp, and provided with 
food for a week or twa at a time. The 
Chicago Tribune has for years main- 
tained a hospital at the camp. » 


Several men have been employed by 
the Disco Milling Co., Morris, Ill., general 
offices, Chicago, to begin work on the 
Gebhard brewery purchased by the Disco 
Co., which will be converted into a flour 
mill. Frank Smith, general manager, has 
taken offices in the Hall Block, Morris, 
and is devoting his time to the installa- 
tion of the machinery, which carries pat- 
ents of his own invention. The mill, it 
is understood, will have a special process 
for manufacturing flour, and will have a 
capacity of about 300 bbls. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukez, Wis., April 23.—While 
the steadier and stronger tone of the 
wheat market since midweek has reflect- 
ed a firmer and slightly higher trend into 
the flour market, it has been rather dis- 
appointing to millers and wholesalers 
that interest should be lacking to the ex- 
tent that it has. The buying side still 
buys just as little as it can get along 
with, eo position that there is 
nothing to lost if prices continue to 
ascend, since buying is kept based on im- 
mediate necessities, while something is to 
be gained if there should be a declining 
market. As a result production here has 
dropped to the lowest point in at least 
six years. 

The call for fancy patent remains of 
negligible volume. Family trade, accord- 
ing to dealers, is but little above the-av- 
erage of the days when nearly all bread 
was purchased from bakers. At the same 
time wholesalers and jobbers report that 
bakers are purchasing ridiculously small 
quantities compared with the average. 
It appears that no one will go beyond the 
most urgent necessities in purchasing. 
Prices are firmer and slightly higher, in 
sympathy with the advance in wheat. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patents were quoted at $8.80@9.10, 
standard patent at $8.50@8.75, and 
straight at $7.75@8.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in clear flour is restricted to 
an unusual extent because mills are not 
in position to offer much. The demand, 
however, is not pressing, although some 
fair inquiry developed Gastar the week. 
Export trade is inactive, since inquiry is 
based on the lowest grades, of which 
little or nothing is available. Prices are 
nominally higher. First clear was quot- 
ed at $6.25@6.50, medium at $5.50@6.15, 
and low grade at $5, in 98-lb cottons. 

Buying of Kansas patent is confined to 
the barest necessities, which are smaller 
than customary. Jobbers say business 
has not been so dull in years, but the 
feeling exists that a reaction is to be ex- 
pected. Grocery trade, like bakery busi- 
ness, is so limited that it is believed larg- 
er and more frequent orders simply must 
come soon. Prices ruled firmer but about 
unchanged. Fancy Kansas patent was 
quoted at $7.25@7.50, and standard at 
$7@7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is not enough activity in Cana- 
dian flour to call it a market. Offers 
were confined to one or two small lots, 
which werépriced nominally. Jobbers 
have some call, but bids usually are far 
below the level which would let them out 
with a whole skin, so that sales are few 
and far between. 

If the comparison were not invidious, 
it could be said that business in rye flour 
is relatively much better than in wheat 
flour. While there is no volume to trade, 
nevertheless some fair sales are being 
made, but these almost invariably call 
for immediate shipment. The output of 

e flour this week, for instance, is more 
than three time#the total production of 
wheat flour. Prices are firmer with the 
rye market. Pure white was quoted at 
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$8@8.20, straight at $7@7.50, and dark 
at $5.20@6.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

The ‘consistent and steadier tone of the 
corn market has aroused somewhat more 
interest in corn goods than has been ap- 
parent for several weeks, yet business is 
very dull. Some fair inquiry developed 
this week, but results were not of im- 
portance. Prices are firm, but about un- 
changed. Corn flour was quoted at $1.65 
@1.70, corn meal at $1.60@1.65, and corn 
grits at $1.55@1.60, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct 


This week ......... 24,000 1,000 5 

Last week ......... 24,000 2,011 ‘ 

Last year .........+. 24,000 4,000 1 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 12,400 6 

Three years ago..... 18,000 3,100 1 

Four years ago ..... 12,000 12,600 10: 
MILLFEED 


That stocks in the hands of jobbers, 
dealers and consumers are at a minimum 
appears to be indicated by the increased 
interest in millfeed noted during the last 
week to 10 days, especially following 
the belated snowstorm at the last 
week end, which covered a considerable 
part of the Middle West. Eastern 
sources likewise were aroused from the 
acute dullness of recent weeks. In nu 
case, however, was the buying of volume, 
and it was decidedly spasmodic in char- 
acter and origin. 

The principal effect. was that the slump 
in prices was checked, and in some in- 
stances advances were put into effect, as 
offers were of small extent on account ot 
the long period of badly restricted pro 
duction. Bran was marked up 50c ton, 
and standard fine middlings $1.50. Flour 
middlings were strong to $1 higher. 
Hominy feed likewise went up $1.50. 
Red dog, however, declined $2@3, and 
rye feed $1. A reduction of $8 ton was 
made in oil meal. Receipts as well as 
shipments this week showed an appre 
ciable increase over the same week last 
year. 

DEATH OF FRED WENDT, SR. 


Fred Wendt, Sr., founder and head of 
F, Wendt & Co., dealers in flour, feed, 
grain, etc., 775-779 Thirtieth Street, Mil- 
waukee, died April 19, aged 67. He re- 
sided in Milwaukee more than 40 years, 
and was a member of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce since 1897. His 
widow, three sons, Fred, Jr., Charles and 
Henry, survive. 


AIM TO DISCOURAGE CANCELLATIONS 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit 
Men, consisting of credit managers of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, has taken 
steps to minimize the cancellation evil 
which in the last six to eight months has 
been embarrassing in the extreme to most 
business houses. James G. Romer, secre- 
tary of the association, is compiling a 
complete record of the buying habits and 
credit customs of jobbers as well as re- 
tailers in the Milwaukee district. Every 
cancellation of buying contract is listed 
in a permanent record. Even slightly 
off-color practices in discounts and ac- 
ceptances are recorded. This is intended 
to give an accurate estimate of what a 
business house will do in an emergency. 
The Milwaukee association also is giving 
wide distribution to the slogan enunciat- 
ed by the national organization, namely, 
“Your order is your word of honor— 
Protect it!” 

, NOTES 


The Langlade Farmers’ Co-Operative 
Store Co., Antigo, Wis., will move shortly 
into its new store and warehouse build- 
ing. The former plant of the Citizens’ 
Brewing Co. has been remodeled for this 
purpose. The company handles flour, 
feed, grain, produce and general mer- 
chandise. 

The T. H. Cochrane Co., Portage, Wis.. 
has decided to separate the wholesale 
grocery department from the grain and 
produce end of the business. A new cor- 
poration is being formed for this object. 
The grain and produce department will 
be continued under the name of the origi- 


nal concern. 
L. E, Meyer. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, June 9-10. The conference 
will be a strictly business affair with the 
exception of a dinner, which will be held 
on Thursday evening. 
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A REVIEW OF 1920 

The annual statement of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, issued this week, 
contains very interesting comment on the 
position entertained by St, Louis and 
the surrounding territory in the remark- 
able prosperity of the a part of last 
year, and the manner in which this mar- 
ket has been affected by the business 
slump experienced all over the country 
in the trade depression of the closing 
months of the year. Following a discus- 
sion of the prosperity of the early part 
of the year, described as “a wave of 
prosperity, based, it is true, on inflation, 
but none the less extending to all factors 
of the business community,” the report 
continues: 

“St. Louis and its industrial district, 
lying in the heart of the country, felt 
this movement probably more acutely 
than any other single section. Its re- 
sources were called upon to furnish its 
quota to the great consumptive current 
which was sweeping through the land. 
Banks and business houses were the cen- 
ter of restless activity, and this activity 
ramified to the smaller towns and cities, 
and further backward to the farms and 
forests. Railroads, operating under han- 
dicaps of inadequate equipment and dis- 
turbed organization in operating and ad- 
ministrative departments, were taxed to 
the utmost to transport the enormous 
tonnages of freight and vast passenger 
traffic handed to them, Equipment was 


- at a premium, and unusual subterfuges 


were resorted to in order to obtain cars 
for the transport of every variety of 
freight, and to get them to destination 
when loaded. 

“This pace was sustained until the late 
spring and into the early summer, when 
one of the most drastic reversals of form 
in the annals of any country set in. Al- 
most overnight, confidence in values 
crumpled, and a scarcity of goods was 
changed to a plethora. The change, while 
seemingly sudden and without specific 
cause, was the logical development of the 
orgy of extravagance and spending which 
had its rise shortly after the armistice. 
Even at the height of the boom period 
there existed an underlying reaction 
against the high cost of living among the 
masses, This topic was a popular one, 
and was extensively handled by the press. 
Specific action to bring about a reduc- 
tion came in the form of the “overall 
clubs” and localized boycotts against cer- 
tain articles of food and clothing which 
had advanced beyond all reason and 
precedent. These manifestations, while 
not productive of immediate result, indi- 
cated plainly the direction of the wind of 
public sentiment.” 

The report contains the following para- 
graph dealing with the result of the busi- 
ness reaction: 

“When the reaction started, business 
booked for the future was in enormous 
volume, and for a while this fact served 
to make its progress relatively slow. 
This was true especially of the St. Louis 
district, which felt the full force of the 
movement considerably later than did the 
East. Employment continued generally 
well into the autumn, and the purchasing 
power of the public was not severely cur- 
tailed. It was not untit the closing 
months of the year that cancellations of 
orders began to change the aspect of 
things, and plants which had worked 
ahead were forced to curtail operations 
or shut down altogether. Cancellations 
were not confined to manufacturers, as 
wholesalers and jobbers felt the full 
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weight of the evil, and in addition were 
burdened with an unprecedented volume 
of returned goods.” 

This summary, written as it is for gen- 
eral trade conditions, is quite applicable 
to the flour milling industry, which, in 
this territory as in all others, enjoyed a 
remarkable volume of business during 
the early part of the year, later to 
dwindle down to less than enough to 
maintain operation at 50 per cent of the 
milling capacity of the territory. How- 
ever, because of this light operation at a 
time of the year when the heaviest vol- 
ume of business is usually done, indica- 
tions are favorable for a heavier volume 
of business in the months when the 1921 
wheat crop will come on the market and 
the experiences of the past year are but 
memories. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Viewing the flour situation from its 
various angles, the export trade con- 
tinues to hold out the greatest hopes to 
the millers of this territory. While the 
export demand does not seem to be quite 
equal to that of six weeks or two months 
ago, it is still of sufficient volume to 
absorb the greater part of the offerings 
of clears and low grade. The United 
Kingdom and Holland seem to be receiv- 
ing a good share of the flour exports 
from this territory, although the Conti- 
nent is also entering into this trade. 

Domestic business shows very little 
change from last week, with the possible 
exception of a redistribution of what de- 
mand exists. Some of the larger mills re- 
port less activity on the part of flour 
buyers, while others state that a satis- 
factory business has been consummated 
this week with the bakery trade and 
other interests. 

One of the leading difficulties still en- 
countered by the mills is the reluctance 
of buyers to accept the quotations of the 
mills. Should a buyer be in the market 
for flour, almost invariably he makes an 
offer of 50@75c under the mill’s quota- 
tion. Business now taken at the buyer’s 
offer is usually taken at a loss. 

One very encouraging feature of the 
situation this week is that nearly all re- 
ports from the interior mills show an 
improvement in the condition of the 
home trade. Should such a situation be 
maintained, it would be of much assist- 
ance to the interior mills, which have 
been hard pressed to find an outlet for 
the. flour which ordinarily entered into 
the home trade. 

Flour quotations showed more strength 
than for several weeks past, due largely 
to the upward tendency of the wheat 
market. Spring first patent is quoted at 
$7.50@7.75 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis, 
standard patent $6.60@6.80 and first 
clear $5@5.25. Hard winter wheat short 
patent is quoted at $6.90@7.20, straight 
o- $5.50@5.75 and first clear $4.75@5. 

oft winter wheat flour is quoted as fol- 
lows: short patent, $6.75@7; straight 
grade, $5.75@6; first clear, $4.50@5. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK 2.cccccccccccscs 16,100 32 
TORt WOOK 2 is ewcccccscveee 19,400 38 
We GUD sb vaeee vote detecors 18,400 36 
Two years ago .......+.65. 37,200 74 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TES. WHOM. oc ctcccccccene ‘.. 27,800 
Lest week ..ccccccvcsccces 32,600 42 
BOSE GOO sei Kcciisgicccecs 18,200 24 
Two years ABO ....-.esseee 50,800 66 


MILLFEED 
A slight improvement occurred in the 
millfeed market the last of the week, al- 


though the position of all feedstuffs, 
with the possible exception of soft win- 
ter wheat bran, remains weak. The quo- 
tation on hard winter wheat bran de- 
clined approximately $1 ton during the 
week, while soft wheat bran remained 
practically unchanged from last week, 
and is now drawing a premium over the 
former. Offerings are light, due to the 
continued light operation of the mills, 
but generally are ample to care for the 
demand. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $17@18, soft winter wheat 
bran $19@20, and gray shorts $20@21. 
CORN MILLERS MEET 

The Western Corn Millers’ Bureau, 
composed of corn millers in this and ad- 
jacent territories, held one of its regular 
meetings in St. Louis today. E. Miller, 
of the Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb., 
is president of this organization, Lee 
Bowman, of the Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., vice president, and 
R. Van Evera, Kansas City, secretary 
and treasurer. General trade conditions 
were given consideration at the meeting, 
as well as the future outlook for the corn 
milling industry. 

MEXICO IS COMMENDED 


A resolution, reading in part as fol- 
lows, has been adopted by the foreign 
trade bureau of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the St. Louis business men who 
have just completed a trip to Mexico 
for the purpose of investigating business 
conditions as they now prevail in that 
country: 

“This delegation was impressed every- 
where with the desire of the Mexican 
people to resume normal national life. 

“The present chief executive has ap- 
parently won the support of most ele- 
ments, at least he has eliminated a great 
amount of the distrust and suspicion that 
finally became so detrimental in other 
administrations. It is realized that any 
government established has a_ colossal 
task in bringing about peaceful pursuits 
and uninterrupted commercial inter- 
course after 10 years of turmoil, but, 
from what we observed, the present of- 
ficial, of all his 10 predecessors since 
Diaz, comes nearer than any of them to 
embodying the qualifications for this dif- 
ficult leadership to peace and happiness. 

“President Obregon’s efforts so far 
look toward a unity of most of the fac- 
tions. He seems democratic, and in all 
his actions pro-American, remembering 
in this, however, that he has the sover- 
eignty of a nation to maintain.” 


NOTES 


Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the federal grain supervision at St. 
Louis, spent several days in Chicago this 
week, 

F. O. Jones, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis on business a short 
time ago. 

The golf tournament of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange members, to have 
been held yesterday, has been postponed 
until next Friday. 

Wages of all employees in St. Louis 
mills, with the exception of head mill- 
ers and chjef engineers, have been re- 
duced $3 per week. 

O. J. Chapman, Danville, Ill., repre- 
sentative in that state for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis early in the week. 

Joseph S. Geisel, of the Joseph S. 
Geisel Grain Co., Kansas City, was in 
St. Louis, Thursday, to attend the fu- 
neral of Robert C. Valier, vice president 
of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., this 
city. 

The board of directors of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange adopted, Thurs- 
day, all the rules drawn up at the recent 
Chicago conference as the regulations 
of the exchange governing trading feed- 
stuffs. 

Earl S. McDonough is an applicant for 


membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ , 


Exchange on transfer of certificate from 


O. A. Cooper. Mr. McDonough is con- 
nected with the Klosterman-Patton 
Grain Co. 


To equalize the distance which shippers 
must travel to attend the Mississippi 
Valley freight rate hearing, Examiner 
Gaddess has announced that it will be 


won 
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changed from Memphis to St. Louis, be- 
ginning Monday. 

The Terminal Elevator, St. Louis, op- 
erated by the Terminal Elevator Co., 
which concern is controlled by A. H. 
Beardsley and T. M. Scott, has been 
classified as regular under the rules of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

E, T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Standard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, who returned this 
week from a trip to Mexico City, Mexico, 
is confined to his home with a heavy cold. 
Mr. Stanard visited the company’s plant 
at Dallas, Texas, on his way home. 

The organization of the Louisiana 
(Mo.) Elevator & Warehouse Associa- 
tion will be perfected at a meeting to be 
held in Louisiana April 30. It is under- 
stood that a large per cent of the stock 
in the new corporation has already been 
sold, and that the operating plans of the 
concern will soon be put into effect. 

Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., will represent 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club at the hearing 
to be held in Washington, Wednesday, 
regarding proposed changes in the fed- 
eral grain standards. Claude A. Morton, 
of Morton & Co., will represent the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange at the 
hearing. 

In an order issued Monday by Bruce 
T. Bullion, Arkansas insurance commis- 
sioner, fire insurance companies doing 
business in that state were instructed to 
reduce their rates 14.58 per cent. The 
order was issued under the state insur- 
ance laws, which provide that no more 
than 5 per cent net profit may be made 
by fire insurance companies. 

A fishing party composed of E. C. An- 
drews, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
Eugene C. Dreyer, president of the Drey- 
er Commission Co., Robert Diebel, of the 
Dixie Mills, and W. K. Stanard, presi- 
dent of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
is planning to leave St. Louis Sunday 
night for a week’s stay in-the Ozarks. 

Officials. of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis report a fair sized move- 
ment of grain, especially of corn east- 
ward, although it is stated that little of 
this corn will go by lake. Traffic gen- 
erally, the roads say, is considerably un- 
der the total of last year. Southern roads 
report a decrease in the volume of grain 
moving to Gulf ports. The movement 
of wheat, however, is of fair proportions, 
compared to a year ago, and some corn 
has been going out via the Gulf. 


One of the Government River Service 
towboats completed a trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans this week with a tow 
of nearly 14,000 tons of freight, the 
largest movement in one tow since the 
institution of the service, nearly three 
years ago. Nearly half of the record 
cargo, which approximated 560 freight 
carloads, or more than 19 trainloads of 
30 cars each, which is the average of 
present day freight trains, was grain’ 
loaded at St. Louis for export. 


The annual report of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, issued this week, 
indicates a large increase in the volume 
of river tonnage in 1920 over that of the 
preceding years, when the Federal Barge 
Line was not properly equipped to han- 
dle its business. The total river tonnage 
in and out of St, Louis in 1920 was 344,- 
065 tons, of which 177,925 were received 
and 166,140 shipped. This compares 
with a total tonnage of 235,470 tons in 
1919, of which 125,385 were received and 
110,085 shipped. In 1917 the total river 
tonnage was only 150,380 tons, the 1920 
tonnage showing an increase of 193,685 
tons over that figure. 


The following amendment to the rules 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
designed to settle the question as to what 
method of grain car sampling shall pre- 
vail in this market, will be voted on by 
the members of the exchange, May 2: 
“The board of directors is fully author- 
ized and empowered to establish and 
maintain a department of sampling un- 
der such rules, regulations and condi- 
tions as the board may deem necessary 
and proper; the purpose and intent being 
to secure the prompt, accurate and cor- 
rect sampling, and methods of sampling 
of all property handled by members of 
the Merchants’ Exchange and others re- 
questing the service.” 
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QUALITY STANDARDS 


A Court Decision Showing How a Bread 
Sales Contract May Carry a Double 
Requirement 


Possible disadvantage to a manufac- 
turing baker in agreeing that the buyer 
under a continuing bread sales contract 
may cancel the agreement on deeming 
the + pan of the bread inferior is shown 
by the opinion of the Delaware superior 
court in the case of Taylor vs. Trustees 
of the Poor, 1 Pennewill’s Delaware Re- 
ports, 555. 

In this case the evidence showed that 
defendants invited bids to furnish bread 
for three months for consumption by 
the inmates of an almshouse, and plain- 
tiff submitted a bid under date of Oct. 
28, 1896, to furnish “good wheat bread 
at 214,c lb, delivered at the almshouse.” 

The trustees resisted suit for damages 
for breach of the contract, on the ground 
that the resolution accepting the bid 
— the acceptance by providing 

at, should the superintendent of the 
almshouse deem the bread delivered by 
plaintiff not to be good, the contract 
might be canceled. It was claimed by 
the trustees that the contract was can- 
celed on that ground. 

The law of the case was laid down by 
the court in the following instructions 
to the jurors, who returned a verdict 
for the price of bread actually delivered 
but refused to allow damages for can- 
cellation as to further deliveries: 

“If you believe, from the weight of 
the testimony, that the bid made by the 
plaintiff was accepted by the defendant 
without the condition or qualification, as 
claimed by the defendant, and that the 
bread delivered was ‘good wheat bread,’ 
as he agreed in his bid it should be, and 
that he tendered himself ready and will- 
ing to perform his part of the contract, 
but was prevented by the defendant 
from doing so, and that the contract was 
canceled by the defendant without his 
consent, then he would be entitled to re- 
cover for the breach of the contract such 
a sum as you believe from the testimony 
would compensate him for said breach. 
The measure of his damages would be, 
in that event, what his net gain or profits 
would have been had he been permitted 
to perform the whole contract; that is, 
furnish the bread for the entire quarter 
covered by the agreement. 

“If, however, you believe from the 
testimony that the bread delivered was 
not ‘ wheat bread’ as the plaintiff 
ag in his bid it should be, then he 
cannot recover for the breach of con- 
tract, because in such case he himself 
would have failed to perform his part of 
the contract, and the defendant would 
have had the right to cancel the same. 

“And further, if you believe from the 
testimony that it was made a condition 
of the agreement by the defendant that 
defendant’s superintendent should have 
the power to cancel the contract if the 
quality of the bread should in the judg- 
ment of said superintendent be consid- 
ered not good, and that such condition 
was made known to the plaintiff, and 
accepted or agreed to by him, and in the 
exercise of such power the superintend- 
ent did cancel the contract, then the 
plaintiff cannot recover anything for the 
breach of the contract, no matter whether 
the bread was good or bad, or what may 
have been the quality thereof, because 
by such condition and its acceptance by 
the plaintiff the superintendent would 
have been made the gua of the quality 
of the bread, and his Sud ent, when 
exercised, would be final and conclusive.” 

The latter part of these instructions 
appears to be at variance with the gen- 
eral rule that agreement to perform a 
contract to the satisfaction of the other 

rty does not give him power arbitrari- 

ly to declare dissatisfaction. Jt is-usual- 
ly held that his dissatisfaction must be 
both real and reasonable. 

A. L. H. Srazer. 
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III: BAKERS’ FLOUR 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Many terms have been used in the past 
to describe the various grades of flours. 
Some of these are: patent, long patent, 
short patent, fancy patent, family pat- 
ent, bakers patent and standard patent. 
The latter three are the ones used in giv- 
ing the market quotations. None of 
these names have much significance. 
Since they are so meaningless and mis- 
leading, the modern baker is rightly 
placing little value upon such descriptive 
terms, and is relying almost wholly upon 
the chemical cdémposition and 
value of a flour in making his purchases. 
The brand of a flour often proves of 
more value to him than the above terms. 
He frequently orders a flour by name, 
knowing that he can rely upon such 
flour as being uniform in composition, 
thereby enabling the production of uni- 
form bread from day to day. 

Until millers and bakers alike become 
more familiar with the chemical compo- 
sition of various flours and the informa- 
tion that this gives, they should work 
together in establishing confidence in 
brands of flour. Millers are more and 
more beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of carefully selecting wheat and so 
blending as to be able to produce as 
nearly as possible the same kinds of 
flours represented by their various 
brands, Bakers are placing greater im- 
portance all the while upon certain 
brands of flours and are purchasing 
these, feeling confident that in so doing 
they are getting flours that will “run the 
same” and enable them to produce a 
uniform product. 

Millers make serious mistakes when 
they fail to have their various brands 
run as uniformly as possible in chemical 
composition and baking value. When the 
same flour runs differently from time to 
time the baker loses confidence in the 
mill and the flours manufactured by it. 

Bakers make grave mistakes when they 
—— flour entirely upon a price 

asis or make a practice of frequent 
changing of flours. Their shop or plant 
problems would be greatly decreased by 
their becoming thoroughly familiar with 
a few good, reliable flours and holding 
to them. There are many mills that do 
produce uniform grades of flour. 

Bakers should be brought to realize 
that price and quality go hand in hand, 
and that they cannot produce a = 
loaf of bread out of an inferior flour. 
This can be well emphasized by quoting 
a phrase from one of the leading bakers 
in the country, who is a great believer in 
using the best flour milled. He is often 
heard to say, “You cannot make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

For one to become thoroughly familiar 
with a few brands of flour, and use them 
always, does not imply that all bakers 
should use the same brands, or that they 
should always purchase the more expen- 
sive flours. They should purchase and 
use such flours as they are familiar with 
and which produce satisfactory results, 
regardless of price, and make as few 
changes as possible. 

Flour manufacturers should never de- 
ceive the baker. by allowing him to think 
that he is getting as good flour for less 
money. If he wants a poor flour, sell 
SP oun cau & ol cte he dees 
good flour, sup it and make r 
accordingly. flours are opie 
from the best grades of wheat, com- 


manding a premium. Those concerns 
manufacturing the best flours are not 
only careful in the selection of wheats 


aking © 


but also have the best milling systems 
obtainable. 

The best grades of bakers flour found 
on the market today contain only about 
0.42 per cent of ash, and have 11.5 per 
cent to 12.5 per cent gluten of good 
quality. No bakers flour should contain 
more than — per cent ash or less than 
11.0 per-cent dry gluten of good quality. 
Such flour should” be able to aoe 
a vigorous fermentation and withstand 
the action of the machines. If properly 
handled it should produce a large vol- 
umed, smooth surfaced loaf with a 
white, close grained crumb. 

The bakers of the country making the 
—« progress are those using the 

tter grades of strong flour. They are 
not er tg to make bread out of 
sugar, milk and cheap flour, but are 
using reasonable Senencloe, good flour and 
the best of methods. They realize that 
the weaker a flour is the lesser quantity 
of milk, shortening, sugar, etc., it will 
carry. They also Ghewr that bread eat- 
ers prefer bread with a distinct bread 
flavor and taste to bread with a sweetish 
taste similar to cake, which is produced 
when one uses too rich a formula. 

Consumers of bread also show great 
preference for light, flaky bread to the 
heavier, more waxy kind. Not only is 
the former kind preferred, but it is more 
economical to make and eaten in a 
much larger amount. Most people want 
real cake or bread, and not a compro- 
mise. While it is true that a reasonable 
quality of sugar, malt, milk, shortening, 
etc., should be used in making a 
loaf, still these substances should not be 
consumed in too great amount or at a 
sacrifice of quality of flour. 

A well-balanced formula determines to 
a great extent the character of fermenta- 
tion and the kind of finished product. 
This is also true as regards methods of 
manufacture. While flour is the most 
important constituent of bread, it is en- 
tirely possible and often the case that 
very inferior bread is produced from the 
best of flour as a result of incorrect 
methods of manufacture; and often 
“pretty good” bread is made from in- 
ferior flours when formula and methods 
are correct. 

PURPOSE OF SUGAR 


This substance is used in bread making 
for two reasons, as food for the yeast 
and to give color to the crust of the 
loaf. Like other forms of plant life, 
yeast requires food for growth and re- 
production. Sugar, with nitrogenous ma- 
terial and mineral matter, constitutes 
food for yeast. Sugar cannot be used 
as such for food, but has to be con- 
verted into a simpler form, glucose. This 
is brought about by the action of an 
enzyme known as invertase, or sucrose. 
In order to conserve the sugar added to 
a dough it has been found advisable in 
large plants to use the stiff sponge 
method. When this is done the sugar is 
not added till the dough stage. 

To insure a rich, golden Seven color 
to the crust it is necessary to use a small 
amount of cane or beet sugar in the 
dough. During baking this is caramel- 
ized. If.a sufficient quantity of sugar 
is not present at this stage of baking, 
this much desired crust color will not 

. This is often the case in usin 
green flours (the carbohydrates of whi 
are usually not in a readily available 
form), or when bread is e from old 
doughs. In the latter case the sugar is 
deficient as a result of having been con- 





sumed by the yeast during a long period 
of fermentation. 


MALT 


Malt is used largely as a food for the 
yeast. In addition to containing consid 
erable maltose, malt extract also con- 
tains some nitrogenous matter and some 
little mineral matter, both of which serve 
as food substances for the yeast. An 
other value of malt lies in the fact thai 
it contains an enzyme, diastase, whicl 
has the power of converting some of the 
starch of flour into maltose. 


SALT 


This ingredient is used for the same 
purpose that it is used in other foods 
to make the bread more palatable. In 
addition to improving the taste of bread 
it incidentally makes more pronounced 
the taste of other substances present 
When used in large quantities, salt will! 
retard fermentation. 


SHORTENING 

Shortening is used primarily to reduce 
toughness, or make the loaf more tender. 
It also improves the quality of the loaf, 
and assists in the production of a silky 
grain and good crust color. The shorten- 
ings that seem more satisfactory in 
bread making are lard, or some com- 
pound of similar consistency and color. 


MILK 

The two kinds of milk largely used in 
the making of bread are the dry and 
the condensed. The value of these milks 
depends largely upon their composition. 
Dry milks are usually made from 
skimmed milk, and contain no butter fat 
or added sugar. Condensed milks may 
be skimmed, half and half, or whole. 
They may be sweetened or unsweetened. 
The sweetened contain about 40 per cent 
added cane sugar. The milk that is 
more popular among large bread mak- 
ers is half and half sweetened con- 
densed milk, with a fat content of about 
4 per cent. When dry milks are used 
care should be exercised that they are 
gotten well into solution. 

The addition of milk improves the 
quality of the loaf, making it richer and 
more wholesome. It is also claimed that 
milk improves the keeping quality of 
bread. 

YEAST FOOD 

The food found within the flour is 
not in a sufficiently concentrated form. 
For this reason it has been long known 
that a better character of fermentation 
could be had by adding a small quantity 
of sugar and malt. In very recent years 
it has been found that the fermentation 
can be still further improved and stimu- 
lated by adding yeast food containing 
certain mineral salts, one of which sup- 
plies additional nitrogenous matter in an 
available form. Besides furnishing ad- 
ditional food for the yeast, this substance 
improves the character of both the dough 
and the bread made therefrom. 

YEAST 

This is the active fermenting agent, 
without which the many chemical changes 
that go on within the dough would not 
exist. The best grades of compressed 
yeast are the ones that prove most satis- 
factory in the making of bread. It is 
important that this yeast be obtained 
fresh daily, and kept at a temperature 
not greater than 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
till used. 

To make the best bread possible to 
make, it is important that bakers select 
good raw materials; possess a thorough 
knowledge of their composition, value, 
and function, and use them in such pro- 
portions as to give a well-balanced for- 
mula. If this be done and the best: and 
most modern methods of manufacture 
practiced, results will be assured. 


Paul’s Bake Shop, 640 Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, recently incorporated, has let 
the contract for the construction of a 
bakery at 4157 West Grand Avenue. 
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SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS’ ANNUAL 


Light Attendance at Birmingham Convention, but Considerable Interest Evinced—Presentation to 
Retiring President T. A. McGough—J. H. Quint, of Savannah, Elected President— Harry 
Crawford, Mobile, Reappointed Secretary—Will Affiliate with American Association 


The attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry, held at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was disappointingly small, but 
what it lacked in numbers was more than 
made up for by the interest taken in the 
proceedings. The business sessions were 
opened promptly, with a big percentage 
of those registered present. The pro- 
gramme showed evidence of careful plan- 
ning on the part of the committee hav- 
ing it in charge, and the papers read 
were interesting and instructive. 

The reappointment of Harry Craw- 
ford, of Mobile, Ala., as secretary, was 
a wise move, while the selection of J. 
H. Quint, of Savannah, Ga., as presi- 
dent, met with popular approval. e is 
the man for the job, and should lead the 
association forward to still greater 
achievements for the general uplift and 
betterment of the baking trade in the 
Southeast. 


Tuesday Morning 

President T. A. McGough, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., called the convention to order 
shortly after 10 o’clock and expressed 
regrets at not seeing more bakers pres- 
ent. He admonished associate members 
to refrain from taking orders during the 
convention, and not to keep the bakers 
away from the business sessions. 

Dr. H. M. Edmonds, of Birmingham, 
offered prayer. In the absence of Com- 
missioner Hornday and Dr. George Stu- 
art, Dr. Edmonds combined the address 
of welcome and address scheduled for 
Dr. Stuart. He made a short talk on 
business methods and ethics, applying the 
rule to the baking industry. Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, responded. 

Reports by O. L. Parrish, Birmingham, 
secretary, showed that the association 
had 440 paid members. J. B. Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga., treasurer, reported a bal- 
ance on hand of $998, with about $1,500 
to be turned over by the secretary at 
the close of the convention. 





THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


President McGough in his annual ad- 
dress thanked the members for their 
assistance during his term. He recited 
achievements during his administration, 
saying: 

“During my term of office I had an 
ambition to be of real service to the 
bakers of the Southeast. We sent out 
several thousand letters urging bakers 
to take advantage of the service we of- 
fered, but received only one inquiry re- 
garding the questions that come up often 
in most bakeries, such as fermentation, 
temperature, method of handling doughs, 
short time doughs, etc., to say nothing 
of cost accounting, delivery equipment, 
machinery, shipping problems, and other 
questions. I came to the conclusion that 
the average baker was guilty of the great 
sin of indifference. The trouble with 
them was that they neither kicked nor 
pulled. 

“However, we have made progress; the 
enthusiasm shown proves that our efforts 
have not all been in vain, and that the 
majority of bakers are right at heart. 

“I strongly recommend the formation 
of city clubs or associations, in a spirit 
of competitive co-operation. Where two 
or more men are gathered together with 
the idea that they can help one another, 
much good can be accomplished where 
they can honestly and frankly express 
their opinion on a subject that might be 
of vital importance to all. It matters 
not if the opinion be wrong, a fair and 
Square discussion will bring the proper 
solution. This result can be brought 
about through bakers’ clubs. There 
should be qualification for membership 
in these clubs: first, that they be engaged 
in the baking business; second, that they 
have an honest desire to advance the in- 
terests, not only of themselves, but of 
the baking industry as a whole; third, 
that they will agree to attend the meet- 
ings, and abide by the rules and regula- 
tions governing the club. 





“These clubs are eventually going to 
answer the question, How are we going 
to increase the membership in the 
American Association? When you get 
20,000 of the 30,000 bakers in the United 
States to understand that their neigh- 
bors are not all cut-throat competitors, 
and not so bad as they thought they 
were, that this mutually bad opinion they 
had of each other was brought about by 





other things too numerous to mention. 
It is a baker’s duty to attend his con- 
vention to show that he has an interest 
in his business, to secure new ideas, and 
keep up to date and advance with the 
other fellow. 

“The baking industry and bakery as- 
sociations must widen and stand for 
greater things and for a larger ideal. 
The baking business must be greater than 


T. A, McGough, Retiring President of the Southeastern Association 


not being acquainted, then you can easily 
sell them the proposition of a greater 
American Association. I recommend 
that this association, at this meeting, ex- 
press a desire to join or co-operate with 
the American Association in a movement 
whereby all the minor associations in 
America can be brought together, and 
their influence felt throughout the coun- 
try. 

“The question of standards is of vital 
importance to our industry. The govern- 
ment has undertaken to say what a loaf 
of bread is; that is, to establish a stand- 
ard loaf by law and, whether you like 
it or not, you will have to produce a loaf 
of bread that will comply with this estab- 
lished standard. The question of stand- 
ard weights by law_is still a live issue, 
and must be settled. 

“I recommend that bakers’ associations 
co-operate with the health and other au- 
thorities in drafting and passing a gen- 
eral bakery law governing all matters 
of bakery regulations, and then see that 
it is enforced.” 


WHAT CONVENTIONS ARE FOR 


J. C. McAlpine, of Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed “What do we attend conventions 
for?” in the absence of Henry Stude, 
of Houston, Texas. Mr. McAlpine said: 
“We attend conventions to learn, to take 
a@personal inventory of ourselves, to get 
new ideas, elevate the craft, and many 


a business; it should be a profession. 
The baking industry must go to the 
status of giving a seal to the baker, who 
has performed his work well and lived 
up to certain set standards of sanita- 
tion. You should have a fund for pub- 
licity. A rate per loaf, per oven, or a 
rate per barrel of flour used would give 
the national body hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for such purposes.” 


Tuesday Afternoon 

President McGough called the second 
session of the convention to order shortly 
after 2 p.m., and announced that Presi- 
dent Power, of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, was pres- 
ent and would address the meeting. 
After presenting greetings from the na- 
tional body, President Power said: “Bak- 
ers should be proud to belong to the 
profession, because their business is that 
of manufacturing the most important 
commodity in the world.” 

President Power said he wished to 
correct the impression that the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America and the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry were at odds. The two organiza- 
tions, he said, are working together to 
build up the industry to be the first in 
America. He announced that the an- 
nual convention of the national body 
will be held at Chicago, the week of 
Sept. 19. He said three big important 
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questions will come up for final action at 
this convention, and every baker is urged 
to come out and help solve them. 


NO ROOM FOR NICKEL LOAF 


The nickel loaf of bread has no right 
to live, the bakers were told by J. W. 
McClinton, secretary of the national or- 
ganization. “The idea is sick, and the 
American Association will be able to kill 
it by administering the proper medicine 
in the form of propaganda. The 5c loaf 
is the greatest economic evil in the bak- 
ery business today, and I sincerely be- 
lieve and hope that we will never have 
it again,” declared Mr. McClinton. 

A 5c loaf requires the same amount 
of labor as a 10c loaf, he pointed out. 
It also requires practically the same 
amount of paper to wrap it in, all of 
which would mean that the loaf would 
necessarily be smaller than half of a 
10c loaf, and the people who would buy 
it could least afford it. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, ex-president 
of the national association, offered a 
resolution which was adopted unanimous- 
ly, pledging support to the national body 
and promising closer co-operation. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, discussed the pro- 
posed bread laws now being compiled. 
He stated that every baker in the asso- 
ciation should object, because of bad fea- 
tures in the plan. 

“This law, or series of laws, is being 
compiled by the federal food standards 
committee,” Dr. Barnard stated, “and is 
very limited in the laxity of its regula- 
tions. For instance, bread must be baked 
at a temperature not less than 400 de- 
grees nor more than 500. This provision 
is impractical,” he declared, and was sup- 
ported by the delegates in this statement. 

All bakers were urged to fill out and 
return to the American Institute at once 
questionnaires sent out to learn their 
views on the legislation proposed. 


WHAT AFFILIATED COUNCIL IS DOING 


B. B. Grenell, president of the Council 
of Baking and Affiliated Organizations, 
discussed the present situation in regard 
to the industry. He said that the future 
must be looked to, not the present or 
the past. Mr. Grenell then read an in- 
teresting paper on the common interest 
of the baker and the allied industries. 
In part he said: 

“A person who does not believe in co- 
operation and is out of sympathy with 
the spirit of co-operation ought to go 
back to the age of living in caves. With- 
out co-operation there could not be or- 
ganized business. 

“Now, since you believe in co-opera- 
tion, how can it be applied most effective- 
ly with your particular business? In the 
first place, there must be co-operation 
among the owners of the business. Next 
would come co-operation among the em- 
ployees; everybody recognizes how vital 
this is to the successful conduct of any 
business. Today the industry which has 
not a national trade organization is al- 
most unknown. But there is one step, 
more which is necessary before an entire 
industry can be organized along the most 
complete co-operative lines, and it was 
for the purpose of making this more 
complete organization of the industry as 
a whole that the Council of Baking and 
Affiliated Organizations was formed. 


NEED FOR A CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY 


“Let me illustrate the way in which a 
co-operative agency such as the council 
can work to the benefit of the industry 
as a whole. In the past, if one of the 
various associations had devised some 
plan for the betterment of the industry, 
that particular association was obliged 
to carry through the enterprise single- 
handed or else abandon it. There was 
no organization in existence to which the 
plan could be submitted and which could 
give it the whole-hearted support of the 
entire industry, including the allied 
trades, if the plan proved valuable. 
With the council in existence, any indi- 
vidual or any association can bring be- 
fore it for discussion and approval any 
plan that looks feasible. Since the coun- 
cil embraces a large number of trade 
organizations, such a plan can be scru- 
tinized carefully from all angles, and if 
it proves a valuable suggestion, the 
whole-hearted support of all the bakers’ 
organizations and allied trade organiza- 
tions can be put behind it. 
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“One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the industry today is to secure 
a more general national representation 
for bakers. We now have two national 
organizations, with a membership of ap- 
ge empan d 10 per cent of the bakers 

the country. The baking industry is 
one of the large and important industries 
of our country, and it is deplorable that 
there is no national or tion or group 
of national or, tions which can 
speak authoritatively for more than 10 
or 12 per cent of the establishments en- 

ged in this business. When the need 
for a unified representation of the entire 
industry comes, it is too late to form the 
organization, and only those industries 
reap the benefit which have already in 
existence a well formed organization be- 
fore the critical need appears. We are 
in hopes that, through the council, some 
plan may be devised and put into effect 
which will bring into the national organi- 
zations at least 50 per cent of all the 
bakers in the country. 

“Another way in which the council is 
endeavoring to aid the entire industry is 
in advertising through the baker and al- 
lied trade organizations the value and 
importance of basing bake selling 
prices on actual costs, and this applies 
not only to bread but also to cake 
and pies. A few months ago the popu- 
lar clamor was for lower prices on bread. 
There was danger that the bakers would 
be swept off their feet and, because of 
the unreasonable demands, would reduce 
their prices to a point which would be 
ruinous. 

“At that time the council put forth 
every effort to promulgate the idea of 
basing selling prices on actual costs. 
Some people thought we were trying to 
maintain selling prices at too high a 
level, but this charge was unjustified, 
since we were merely trying to save the 
bakers from unnecessary losses. A large 
proportion of retail bakers have cleaned 
up their high priced raw materials, and 
are now buying on the open market. In 
spite of this, there are some parts of the 
country in which retail bakers are still 
asking the top-notch prices which were 
achieved during war times. Retail bak- 
ers should carefully go over their costs 
to see where they can lower their selling 
prices for their own benefit. 

“At present it is estimated that 60 
per cent of all the bread consumed in 
this country is baked commercially. This 
is a splendid increase, but there is still 
plenty of room for improvement. What 
proportion of our cakes and pies are 
commercially baked? Is there any reason 
why the bakeshop is not entitled to the 
cake and pie business of the country, and 
could not the bakers of the country find 
some way to capture this large and prof- 
itable business? 

“One of the big advantages of the 
council is that it gives the bakers’ supply 
men a chance to look at the baking in- 
dustry from the angle of the bakery 
equipment manufacturers, or from the 
angle of the flour men. It also gives the 
leaders in the bakers’ national organiza- 
tions an opportunity to know some of 
the problems of the bakers’ supply men 
and of the flour men.” 

President McGough appointed William 
Barr, of Chattanooga, chairman of the 
nominating committee, Gordon Smith, 
Mobile, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, and J. L. Skelton, Morristown, 
Tenn., chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee. 





Wednesday Morning 

The Wednesday morning session was 
opened by a talk on “How to make a 
good loaf of bread,” by George Gould, 
of the Ward Baking Co., New York 
City. He emphas the fact that in 
times of financial depression, when food 
is high, more bread is consumed because 
it is cheap and nutritious. He told the 
bakers that in such times bread should 
not be of poorer quality, and more time 
and thought should be spent in the mak- 
ing. Mr. Gould explained the value of 
yeast, gluten, salt, sugar, milk and water 
in bread, and illustrated his talk with a 
written formula, giving the bakers some 
of the latest details in improved bread 
making. In part he said: 

“The housewife believes in bread qual- 
ity. The chief one is flavor. She con- 
siders the appearance of the loaf also. 

bakers even believe she considers 
size as the standard point in judging, but 





this is wrong. Give her flavor, color and 
texture in a well-baked loaf of bread, 
and size will be a secondary matter with 


her. 

“What is flour? How of you 
ag what you want in po flour? 

et buying flour with the knowledge of 
what you are going to get is most essen- 
tial to success. Flour is the body of 
the loaf, the gluten is the frame, and it 
is nec to know the str and 
quality of the frame when building a 
loaf of bread. 

“Yeast is the heart and life of the 
dough, yet very often the most abused 
of any material in the dough. 

“Soft water is the best for doughs, 
and the dough will take more salt and 
less yeast than where hard water is used. 
Water is on pny & for the growth of 
the yeast, and a dough made with full 
absorption will ferment quicker. 

“Salt cannot be overestimated in value. 
Its importance covers many factors, but 
chief among these is the blended flavor 
it gives to the bread, making for the full, 
inviting and agreeable taste. Salt has a 
toughening effect on gluten, and arrests 
the action of undesirable ferments and 
the acidity in the dough. Too much salt 
makes the crust tough; insufficient salt 
will make the crumb too loose. Bloom 
also is affected by the amount of salt 
used, 

“Sugar in bread today is used in much 
greater proportion by progressive bakers 
than ever before. Those bakers who are 
many ahead realize its value in the fin- 
ished loaf, or they would not increase 
the quantity in their doughs so materially 
over the old formulas. The great ad- 
vantage of this is that the return in 
bread overcomes the extra cost of addi- 
tional sugar, and you also have a better 
flavored bread. 

“Malt extract is more extensively used 
than formerly, because it has a stimu- 
lating effect on the yeast through being 
directly fermentable. Malt with -milk 

ives a wonderful flavor, one that is pre- 
nd by the bread consuming public. 

“The liberal use of milk is very desir- 
able, as it makes for better quality. The 
loaf is more nutritious, and the finished 
loaf has a richer bloom. 

“In using an extra quantity of fat it 
has a tendency to counteract the bind- 
ing tendency of the milk. Another rea- 
son is that it improves the texture and 
keeping qualities. 

“Yeast food today is recognized as a 
leading feature in making quality bread. 
Doughs made with yeast food can be 
taken younger, thereby retaining more 
of the natural flavor of the bread.” 





“What I know about —t a good 
loaf of bread” was handled y B. J. 
Pollman, of Meridian, Miss., J. L. Skel- 
ton, Morristown, Tenn., and G. R. Knox, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The old era when home made bread 
was of better quality than the baker’s 
loaf is dying out in this age of scientific 
baking, according to Mr, Pollman. “We 
are learning not to let our mothers and 
wives grow old in the kitchen,” he said. 
“We want them to go to the movies and 
civic meetings, but we also want sani- 
tary, well-made bread, the most neces- 
sary of all foods.” 

J. L. Skelton, of Morristown, Tenn., 
talked along the same line, saying the 
latest step in modern bread making is 
the machine made bread, where no hands 
touch the loaf and where the bread is 
made in a spotless shop. Homé made 
bread does not go through the studied 
oom in the making that bakery made 

read does, where experts spend hours 
on the formula in order that it may con- 
tain as many food values as possible. 

G. R. Knox, of Nashville, Tenn., urged 
more interest and enthusiasm in the con- 
vention, saying that the purpose of the 
convention was to go home with new 
ideas, and learn how to make better 
bread. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., spoke 
on the future of the baking industry. 
“The future depends largely on the way 
the bakers patronize the American In- 
stitute of Baking,” Mr. Smith declared. 
“If this institution fails it will mean 
that the ye Berges will go back 
50 years. The ing business is one of 
the livest industries of the day, and a 
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young man, in my opinion, can choose 
no greater career than to enter this busi- 


ness. 

“For the future of the baking industry 
I predict a wonderful stride, due to the 
improvement of the personnel of the 
employees, from the managers down to 
the doughmakers. If we send our sons 
to be educated and become efficient 
tradesmen, it will mean that the public 
will have better and cleaner bread. 

“The American Institute of Baking is 
located at Minneapolis, and Dr. H. E. 
Barnard is director, Mr. Barnard de- 
clares that the improvement in bread 
making in recent months is due largely 
to experiments made in the institute, 
which is a school as well as a great 
chemical laboratory where experiments 
are constantly being made to discover 
methods to make a better loaf of bread. 

“To analyze the future of the baking 
business, I liken the baking business to 
a great stone arch. The organization of 
bakers for the betterment of the industry 
is the very keystone of the arch. Be- 
nevolent co-operative competition is the 
keystone of success. 

‘Education is one of the 
bilities of the future. The ers have 
the opportunity now in that great un- 
dertaking, the American Institute of 
Baking. No industry has such a vision 
as the bakers. Who can say what the 
future of our industry will be when 
standardized materials and standardized 
methods take the place of what we have 
today? Shame on the successful baker 
who hasn’t made his pledge to support 
the American Institute of Baking. I 
want to see every right-thinking baker 
kick into this thing, because I am frank 
to say that the big men of the industry 
cannot continue to work for the realiza- 
tion of this ideal unless you men do 
your duty. 

“To sum it all up without appearing 
as a prophet, I predict that the future 
of the baking business will see vast im- 
provement in the quality of bakery prod- 
ucts. All of this will come as a direct 

ain from the American Institute of 

aking. The future of the baking in- 
pong A will be just as great as the Ameri- 
can Institute.’ 


SANITATION ENCOURAGES SUCCESS 


The value of clean, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated bakeries was the subject of a 
talk by F. O. Stone, of Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Stone made a plea to bakers to keep 
clean, above everything else. “You can’t 
fool a housewife,” he declared. “They 
know how to keep clean at home, whether 
they do it or not, and when a woman 
walks into your bakery she knows if you 
practice cleanliness. It is our duty to 
the public to see that our employees 
acquire the habit of cleanliness, and we 
must be thorough and uncompromisin 
about it if we would gain the respect of 
the public. 

“The man who advertises that his bak- 
ery is always open for inspection and 
who is always ready to show it to visi- 
tors will constantly increase his busi- 
ness, as confidence is the basis of success 
in any business. He will save in actual 
dollars and cents by a clean shop. A 
spotless floor does not encourage the 
spilling of expensive eggs, butter and 
sugar. Unclean bakers should get out 
of business or be put out.” 

Thomas F. Conley, of the White Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, was down for a talk 
on “burning the candle at both ends.” 
He was excused in order to get a train 
back to Cleveland, where he was called 
on account of sickness. 


reat possi- 





Wednesday Afternoon 

The first speaker was W. E. Long, of 
Chicago, who made an excellent talk on 
“The value of accounting.” Mr. Long 
said: “I can only touch upon a few of 
the more important benefits of a good 
accounting system. The profits in the 
bakery business hereafter are going to 
depend more upon efficiency of manage- 
ment than upon the selling price of the 
product or scaling weights. Efficient 
management can never be uired ex- 
cept through an accurate understanding 
of costs. 

“What does it cost to make 100 Ibs 
of baked bread? If this question were 
asked of each baker here today, there 
would be disclosed many interesting 
methods of accounting by which each one 
would find his answer. It would be 
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mighty interesting to ‘note how many 
items of actual expense would be omitted. 

“Here is one of them—‘invisible loss.’ 
This cost factor is the difference between 
the material you actually pay for and 
the amount you actually use or can ac- 
count for. The average loss from this 
source is 3 per cent, so that when you 
figure $1,000 worth of material at cos! 
price, you must charge your production 
with $1,080 worth of material, for it ha 
cost you at least that. This ‘invisible 
loss’ is much greater in shops that do 
not weigh their stocks when received ani! 
carefully weigh them out when used. 

“When you buy a barrel of flour, you 
pay for 196 lbs. Sometimes mill weights 
are not accurate; then, some flour wil! 
be lost in loading the car; some wil! 
shake out in the car; again, there will 
be loss when the car is unloaded, an! 
more, when you stack it in your ware 
house. A certain amount will be re 
tained by the sack when emptied; som: 
will be lost at the blender, and more wil! 
escape at the mixer. A loose system in- 
vites theft, and I have known bakers tv 
lose as much as 8 per cent of thei: 
material in ‘invisible loss.’ 

“I could tell you of one large baker; 
that lost as much as 10 bbls of flour ou! 
of one car through collusion between th: 
receiving clerk at the bakery and tl: 
truck driver who hauled the flour. 

“In another bakery, yeast, malt, anc 
sugar—three necessary ingredients for 
‘home brew’—disappeared in alarmin; 
proportions for a considerable period 
all ause the system was faulty an 
the baker could not adequately check hi: 
materials. 

“Another vital cost factor is ‘depre 
ciation” Some bakers don’t figure ‘de- 
preciation’ as an item of cost; other: 
fix an arbitrary rate, very often too low; 
a few run high on this item. No ap 
parent study seems to be given to whai 
rates should be used, and this naturally 
makes cost figures vary on a pound of 
bread. I know bakers who charge de- 
preciation when they think they are mak 
ing money, and charge no depreciation 
when they think their profits won’! 
stand it. 

“You pay $3,000, let us say, for a 
mixer, and this mixer you figure will last 
10 years. Then you must figure that 
you have not only used flour and other 
materials and labor to make your bread. 
but you have also used up $25 worth of 
mixer every month. 

“A good accounting system will set up 
on your books all fixed assets, such as 
machinery and buildings, under proper 
classifications at cost values, which will 
permit the calculation of depreciation at 
proper rates, without which it is impos- 
sible to figure costs accurately. 

“In figuring your costs, how many of 
you take into consideration the loss on 
‘damaged bread,’ or rather that portion 
of your production which is sold at less 
than your full selling price, or for which 
you get nothing at all? This item would 
include cripples, burned bread, bread 
damaged in wrapping, stale bread, bread 
used for employees’ lunches, bread cut 
for samples, or bread given as donations. 

“This loss avera last month, in 30 
plants, 10c per 100 lbs of baked bread, 
or one-tenth of a cent per pound; in 
other words, for every 100 lbs of bread 
produced by these 30 shops, there was 
a loss from this source of 10c. 

“If you were to ask any one of those 
bakers what his selling price was, he 
might tell you he was getting 8c whole- 
sale, when as a matter of fact he was 
getting only 7.9c. 

“A proper accounting system should 
show the profit or loss on each class of 
goods manufactured. It should show 
you which are profitable, and 
which unprofitable. With this informa- 
tion you could direct your sales efforts 
toward getting more of the profitable 
a and discontinue the unprofitable 

inds.’ 


THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


Arthur N. Apple, general manager of 
the Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York 
mn took the place of Mr. Nordhem 
and read his paper on “The value of 
ee la ae bulletins, outdoor 
signs, etc. r. Apple in part said: 

“This subject can also be entitled 
‘Value of connective advertising,’ which 
not only covers the different advertising 
mediums, but includes all mediums neces- 
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sary for a well rounded-out advertising 
campaign. In planning a connective ad- 
vertising campaign, advertising mediums 
should be divided into a number of sub- 
divisions. The campaign finally decided 
upon is usually the result of the process 
of elimination. ¢ 

“Care should be taken before consid- 
ering the use of signs to find out what 
the restrictions against signs are ac- 
cording to the local laws. 

“Poster advertising is without doubt 
the best buy, because by its use you 
reach the entire population of a city and 
you will find that its cost per thousand 
circulation is less than any other form 
of advertising. 

“Newspaper advertising will be found 
valuable, because by its‘use a story can 
be told and the reason why people should 
buy a product, 

“Unless you stand back of your ad- 
vertising with a quality loaf of bread 
and an enthusiastic sales force that real- 
ize the value of the advertising, and who 
are keen in their desire to have the ad- 
vertising properly displayed on their 
routes, the finest advertising campaign 
will fall down.” 

Both Mr. Apple and Mr. Long an- 
swered a number of questions put to 
them by the bakers on advertising cam- 
paigns, which opened up a lively discus- 
sion for over a half hour, after which 
the meeting adjourned for the day. 





Thursday’s Session 

The final session was under way by 
10:30 a.m., with the convention hall com- 
fortably filled with bakers and associate 
members. The first on the programme 
was A, Geilfuss, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
who spoke on “Does it pay to ship 
bread?” “In order for a En. to estab- 
lish a shipping trade,” Mr. Geilfuss said, 
“he must first obtain his customers, and 
then hold them. To accomplish this he 
must have three things, salesmanship, 
uniform quality, and prompt service. A 
salesman should be in a position to ex- 
plain the difference between quality and 
quantity. Quality, as we all know, is the 
ideal of every baker, but uniform quality 
is the predominating factor of every 
baker who has had competition, and made 
a success in his business. Uniform qual- 
ity is essential in shipping bread. 

“Service is almost as essential as qual- 
ity; these two have made fortunes for 
many a firm. In order to accomplish 
this a baker must have his shipping de- 
partment thoroughly organized and in 
operation throughout the day. To give 
prompt service, the shipping clerk should 
be experienced and familiar with express 
rates, how to route shipments, the time 
that every express train leaves, transfer 
points, and time that bread should arrive 
at destination. The packers should know 
what size basket or carton to pack every 
size shipment in to prevent overcrowdin 
by smashing and squeezing more hoon 
in than is really intended.” 

The last speaker was Wallace A. Cook, 
of the Fleischmann Co., who made an 
inspirational talk. He said: “The baking 
business, like any other industry, is on 
trial before a nation of buyers. The 
baker who means to maintain his position 
must know all about the baking business; 
not only the baking end of it, but also 
its markets, the expanding of old mar- 
kets and the creating of new ones. 

“The bread business in the South is off 
from 15 to 25 per cent. In order to in- 
duce the people of the South to eat 
bakers’ bread it will be necessary to 
educate them through an educational 
advertising campaign. 

“In the territory covered by the 
Fleischmann organization in the South 
there are 12,000,000 people. I think in- 
vestigation would prove that 50 per cent 
of the cereals eaten are in the form of 
corn bread, soda biscuits, baking powder 
biscuit, salt rising bread, ete. These 
people can be taught that white bread 
is a better food for them, that it is more 
wholesome and appetizing and, in addi- 
tion, that it is very economical. This is 
a big project, however, and unless all 
bakers can see the possibilities of edu- 
cating the public to know what bread is 
there is no possibility of ‘accomplishing 
much.” 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: J. H. Quint, Savannah, Ga., presi- 
dent; B. C. Dorsey, Jacksonville, Fla., 
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vice president; J, B. Everidge, Columbus, 
Ga., treasurer; Harry Crawford, Mobile, 
Ala., secretary. Executive committee: 
J. L. Skelton, Morristown, Tenn; G. R. 
Roberts, Knoxville, Tenn; J. A. Winkle- 
man, Memphis, Tenn; J. A. Cureton, 
Greenville, S. C; Gordon Smith, Mobile, 
Ala; A. H. Vories, New Orleans, La. 

Savannah, Ga., gets the convention in 
1922, 

Resolutions thanking T. A. McGough, 
retiring president, and R. C. Thompson, 
chairman of the programme committee, 
both of Birmingham, for their work dur- 
ing the convention, were passed. 

Co-operation with the American In- 
stitute of Baking was urged in resolu- 
tions adopted indorsing that organiza- 
tion. 

Resolutions of sympathy were passed, 
mourning the death of John Menzel, of 
Tupelo, Miss., and two associate mem- 
bers, C. B. Thompson, of New York, 
and J. G. McCoy, of Baltimore. 

Resolutions were also adopted decid- 
ing that: the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry will affiliate with the 
national organization. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


A. L. Cassady and S. R. Miller took 
care of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. inter- 
ests. 

J. H. Quint, the new president, is also 
president of the Georgia Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Swan Bros., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
added another molder to the machinery 
equipment. 

George P. Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., reported 
business as 

W. R. Butler and B. Littman took 
care of the pan interests of Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago. 

B. B. Grenell, general manager of the 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, had with 
him F. N. Schiel and L. A. Conyers. 

R. E. de Treville, of. the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, was named 
the “American Beauty” of the ¢onven- 
tion. 

J. A. Winkleman, Memphis, was missed 
by his many friends, but sent an able 
representative in the person of H. T. 
Winkleman. 

Harry Baker, Duhrkop Oven Co., and 
C. A. Gorndt, of the C. A. Gorndt Oven 
Co., were the brick oven men attending 
the convention. 

J. P. McNally, the popular Mac from 
the Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
overlooked nothing, and was early and 
late on the job. . 

A. J. Will, vice president August Maag 
Co., Baltimore, invited all to come to the 
Potomac States convention at Richmond, 
Va., on June 7-9. 

A. Geilfuss, Spartansburg, S. C., and 
Gordon Smith, Mobile Ala., past presi- 
dents of the association, have never 
missed a convention. 

Bruce Dodson, Jr., and R. P. Payton, 
of the Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas 
City, were the only insurance men at- 
tending the convention. 

E. J. Cox, sales manager, southern 
division, of the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio, with headquarters at Atlanta, ran 
over for the convention. 

The allied tradesmen made a hit when 
they marched into the convention hall 
Wednesday morning singing “Who is our 
Daddy? Gordon Smith.” 

Paul E. Franke, secretary Union Ma- 
chinery Co., Joliet, never misses a south- 
eastern convention, and usually goes 
away with some nice orders. : 

The Ruez bakery, on Cooley Avenue, 
Norfolk, Va., has completed its new shop 
and installed two Hubbard ovens and 
modern machinery equipment. 

F, X. Lauterbur, B sew rw manager of 
the Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, was kept busy renewing acquaint- 
ances with his many friends. 

Washburn-Crosby interests were taken 
care of by such well-known “Gold Med- 
alists” as O. W. Hainkel, J. I. Munoz, 
J. R. Hall and W. R. Lafever. 

A bright feature of the convention was 
a huge bouquet of roses on the presi- 
dent’s table, the gift of Past President 
James Winkleman, of Memphis. 


W. H. Clark, sales manager, F. J. 


Bergenthal, W. M. Davis and W. A. 
Hoffman looked after the interests of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

J. S. Holahan, manager of the ma- 
chinery department of Jaburg Bros., 
New York City, returned from Porto 
Rico in time to attend the convention. 

Joseph Ruther, wholesale baker at New 
Orleans, went to New York City to at- 
tend to some business and incidentally 
arrange for passage to Europe in May. 

The Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, has 
an office at 1718 First Avenue, Birming- 
ham, in charge of James Dawson, who 
kept open house during the convention. 

J. E. Wright, Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co; James Roddy, Jr., 
and C, T. Bramblett, the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, attended the meeting. 

Frank O. Jones, vice president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., and N. L. Hensley, vice 
president Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., were mill officials present. 

C. T. Hamblett, Atlanta. O. R. Gard- 
ner, Central Wax Paper Co., and J. P. 
O’Donnel, of Crandell-Pette Co., New 
York City, missed nothing at the conven- 
tion. 

J. I. Marshall, president of the Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co., came up from 
his winter home in Florida for a few 
days to meet his many friends in the 
trade. 

Cliff Power, president, and J. W. Mc- 
Clinton, secretary, of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, en- 
deared themselves to the southeastern 
trade. 

B. R. MacElvain, sales manager, and 
Joseph E. Brown, came down from the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 
to meet their friends in the southeastern 
trade. 


W. H. Shafer, business manager of 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Merchant Bakers’ 
Club, spent a few days at the convention 
getting ideas to embody into his organi- 
zation. 

Charles L. Seehorn, one of the old 
southern war horses in the flour business 
and representing the Sheffield-King Mill- 
ing Co., was one of the expert flour men 
present. 

The Joe Lowe Co., of New York City, 
had a live force on the job in charge of 
Charles A. Bobst, sales manager, R. J. 
H. Moesta, William Eich, and S. B. Cad- 
walader. 


G. Jensen, sales manager of the Tri- 
umph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, stopped off 
at the convention, en route to New Or- 
leans, to look after some pending ma- 
chinery orders. 

W. C. Barker, Century Milling Co; H. 
J. Jacobson, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
A. B. Westpfal and J. W. Anderson, 
Canadian® Mill & Elevator Co.,—were 
flour men present. 

J. H. Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., gave the ladies silver thimbles, 
while the men received Theodore’s I-H 
cigars. .Mr. Kirk also distributed white 
caps to the bakers. 

John W. Cain, sales manager, and E. 
R. Reynolds, the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., and O. L, Steele and Lee T. Hyland, 
International Milling Co., were among 
the flour men present. 

L. G. Robinson, representing the malt 
extract department of the Pabst Corpo- 
ration, Milwaukee, had an _ interesting 
message for the bakers on “Fermentone,” 
which was well received. 

Robert Garreston, Memphis, and 
Charles A. Bobst, New York City, were 
members of the executive board of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
attending the convention. 

Adolph Frey, assistant general mana- 
ger of the Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, came to the 
convention, and had with him S. F. Pias, 
southern district sales manager. 

The appointment of Harry Crawford, 
of Mobile, as secretary of the associa- 
tion meets with approval of the entire 


trade. Mr. Crawford was secretary dur- 


ing 1920, and was very popular. 

G. M. Johnson, Atlanta agent of the 
Liberty Yeast Corporation, was present. 
Ralph E. Brierley, vice president of the 
company, spent a few days in Chicago 
recently, visiting the western office. 


J. L. Lutz, president of the Chatta- 
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nooga, Tenn., Bakers’ Association, took 
home some new ideas to embody into his 
organization. He had with him W. J. 
Barr, secretary of the organization. 


W. P. Carpenter, St. Petersburg, L. L. 
pe ome Pensacola, and B. C. Dorsey, 
Jacksonville, took home the honors for 
the Florida bakers, by electing Mr. Dor- 
sey vice president of the association. 

Arthur N. Apple, neral manager, 
and William F, ‘Game, sales seeneie, 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co., showed some new 
things in the bread specialty advertising 
business, and took home some nice orders. 


A. L, Wyman, baking expert of the 
California Associated Raisin Co., dis- 
tributed small packages of Sun-Maid 
raisins. A young lady representing the 
ee of the company handed them 
out, 


Charles Wendlinger, president of the 
Wendlinger Baking Co., Wilmington, 
N. C., was in Baltimore during the month 
buying equipment for the plant, which is 
showing a substantial increase in busi- 
ness, 

John C. McAlpine, bakery accountant, 
Philadelphia, after substituting on the 
programme in the place of Henry Stude, 
of é ouston, Texas, hurried on to Mem- 
phis to look after some important ac- 
counting. 

Gerald Billings, general manager of 
the Bakers’ Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, spent a few days in New York 
conferring with the New York repre- 
sentative, Mr. Nixon, en route to the 
convention. 


Birmingham jobbers taking an active 
part in the convention were J. F. Tyndal, 
C. R. Plosser and S. J. Knecht, of the 
Plosser-Knecht Flour & Grain Co., O. L. 
Parrish and C. A. Craven, of Charles A. 
Craven & Co. 


A. B. Marvin, president of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Bakers’ Club, took an ac- 
tive part in the proceedings of the meet- 
ings. In his party were F. O. Stone, J. 
P. Wagner, and George Mau, all promi- 
nent Atlanta bakers. 


Henry V. Smith and John A. Wag- 
ner, representing Charles P. Wagner & 
Bro., bakers’ supplies, New Orleans, took 
in the convention. Mr. Wagner was 
called home soon after his arrival, due to 
sickness in his family. 


George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co; 
Albert Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; Gerald 
Billings, Bakers’ Products Co., and J. 
S. Holahan, Jaburg Bros., travelled in 
a party from New York City, arriving 
in Birmingham Sunday midnight. 

W. Van Deusen, P. Ballantine & Sons, 
Newark; W. B. Johnson, Arnold Wahl 
Co., Chicago; W. E. Ballanger, B. Stew- 
art Co., Atlanta; G. H. Cox, Garrett & . 
Co., New York City,—were on hand to 
greet their many friends in the trade. 


A handsome silver loving cup, with 
tray, was presented to Mr. McGough at 
the banquet by F. O. Stone, of Atlanta, 
who paid a glowing tribute to the work 
done by Mr. McGough during his term’ 
of office as president of the association. 

The American Bakeries Co., operating 
plants in Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Florida, had a force of representa- 
tives present headed by William Fisch, 
president, R. C. Thompson, L. E. Rog- 
ers, H. J. Montague, and C. H. Irving. 

C. H. Van Cleef, sales manager, and 
R. H. Mathew, of the American Diamalt 
Co., were here, there and everywhere. 
Van had his hands full with rounding 
up the allied members, and secured over 
40 new ones for the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 


George P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., and Harry N. 
Weinstein know every baker by his 
first name. Mr. Rueter is already ar- 
ranging for his special train out of New 
York next September for the national 
convention at Chicago. 


G. T. Melvin, demonstrator for the 
Brownell Wrapping Machine Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and O. C. Atkinson, sales 
manager Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co., explained the ad- 
vantages of automatic bread wrapping 
machines to the bakers. 

Walter Michael, Roarioke, Va., promi- 
nent Potomac States baker, who recently 
embarked in the retail baking business, 
is having fitted up the entire building for 
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manufacturing purposes. A large Hub- 
bard oven is being installed, and addi- 
tional machinery equipment. 

Thomas F. Conley, of the White Co., 
Cleveland, who was on the programme 
substituting for W. B. Phipps, Florida 
state manager of the White Co., was 
called to Cleveland on account of sick- 
ness in his family. Mr. Phipps was de- 
tained in Florida on account of illness. 

The neat triangle pin adopted by the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
was very much in evidence on the coat 
lapel of the associate members, and they 
needed no coaxing to part with their $2 
for a membership in the organization, 
which carried with it one of these pins. 

The local entertainment committee, 
composed of R. C, Thompson, chairman, 
E. E. Essig, O. L. Cook and Lee Wright, 
burned the midnight oil planning pleas- 
ure trips for the visitors around the city 
and the excellent arrangements for the 
ladies while the men were busy in the 
meetings. 

Wax paper representatives present in- 
cluded William J. Ehorst, Nashua (N. 
H.) Gummed & Coated Paper Co; I. S. 
Roberts, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co; E. B. Stanley, Waxide 
Paper Co., Kansas City; J. M. Tucker 
“a C. M. Wood, Diem-Wing Paper Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The International Co., Baltimore, had 
an excellent force in J. A. H. Andes, sec- 
retary and treasurer, C. P. Caraway, D. 
Ww. 5 eos and S. S. Johnson. Mr. 
Andes, who had been in New York City 
on business, came direct from there to 
the convention to meet his many south- 
eastern friends. 

C. H. Van Cleef, secretary of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
and B. B. Grenell, president of the Coun- 
cil of Baking and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions of the Baking Industry, dispensed 
valuable information on the workings of 
the allied bodies and the good they are 
accomplishing in the industry. 


Leo C. Koestler, Vicksburg, Miss., is 
president of the Mississippi Association 
of the Baking Industry. Other Missis- 
sippi bakers attending the convention in- 
cluded B. J. Pohlman, Meridian, L. H. 
Mattingly, Hattiesburg, H. Martin, Gulf- 
port, James Toney, Amory, C. J. Buck 
and Huston Durrett, Columbus. 


The Fleischmann Co., in addition to 
having a handsome exhibit of advertising 
matter on display, had a force of hustlers 
on the ground. The representatives were 
George P. Delauney, A. C. Boswell, Jo- 
seph Kusnick, P. A. Freer, Edward De- 
launey, R. Witt, F. E. Clark, Wallace 
Cook, O. L. Cook and W. Green. 


Adolph Illes, Savannah, G. F. Claus- 
sen, Augusta, G. L. Sloan, Cedartown, 
W. H. Benson, Athens, W. N. Craig and 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, were among 
the Georgia bakers present. With the 
president and treasurer from Georgia, 
big things can be expected from the bak- 
ers in that state during the coming year. 


C. A. Petersen, United Brokerage Co., 
St. Louis; Cleve Carney, Ace Doughnut 
Machine Co., Chicago; J. D. Shoptaugh, 
the Lockwood Mfg. Co. Cincinnati; 
Harry Crawford, Crawford Advertising 
Agency, Mobile; C. J. Herrmann and 
Ralph Dennery, Charles Dennery Co., 
New Orleans,—were among those regis- 
tering from the allied trades. 


C. A. Abele, director of the bureau 
of inspection, Alabama state board of 
health, addressed the meeting on “bread 
wrapping.” Mr. Abele is working to 
have all bread in Alabama wrapped. As 
the matter was purely a state affair, it 
was suggested that a committee of Ala- 
bama bakers meet with Mr. Abele at an 
early date to discuss the matter. 


Mill representatives included T. E. 
Williams, Enid (Okla.) Milling Co; R. 
C.. de Graffenried, The Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc; F. H. Gilkey, El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; T. L. 
Maroney, Charles Tiedemann Milling Co; 
M. G. DeLaat, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co; John Homire, Listman Mills, and 
J. P. Harry, Montana Flour Mills Co. 


A. N. Apple, Ivan Nordhem Co., New 
York City, J. A. H. Andes, International 
Co., Baltimore, C. S. Sharp, Hubbard 
Oven Co., New York City, and J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, D. C.. were an- 
other party that journeyed from Wash- 
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ington in a group to the convention. At 
Knoxville, Tenn., George K. Swan, of 
Swan Bros., Inc., bakers, joined the 
party. 

R. C. Thompson, chairman of the 
local entertainment committee, was pre- 
sented during the banquet with a hand- 
some gold fountain pen as a token of 
appreciation of his efforts for the suc- 
cess of the convention. The presenta- 
tion speech was made by Cradoct Goins, 
of Atlanta, who praised Mr. Thompson 
for his work in connection with the 
southeastern association. 

President Power, in discussing ac- 
counting systems, said: “The baker who 
knows to the fraction of a cent what it 
costs him to Pe ge his goods can very 
easily unload all unprofitable business 
upon any competitor who is not so for- 
tunate, with the inevitable result that 
the baker who keeps exact records will 
prosper and succeed, while the other fel- 
low will eventually be driven to the 
wall.” ; 

B. F. Parker, flour broker, Atlanta, 
Ga., representing the Commander Mill 
Co., Goerz Flour Mills Co., and the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.,. ar- 
rived early. With him was’ Mrs. Parker, 
who, in a neat and witty speech at the 
banquet, presented to Mrs. McGough, 
wife of President McGough, a large bas- 
ket bouquet of American Beauty roses 
on behalf of the ladies attending the 
convention, in recognition of her untiring 
efforts in making their stay so pleasant 
while in Birmingham. 

Mrs. H, O. Bennett, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., who has been spend- 
ing the winter at her Florida home, mo- 
tored up from Lakeland Highlands, and 
was the first associate member to arrive. 
In Mrs. Bennett’s motor party were her 
son and daughter and Willard Hallan. 
During the convention Mrs. Bennett an- 
nounced the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Mae Bennett, to Willard Hallan, 


president of the W. F. Hallan Co., Lake- . 


land Highlands, Fla., the wedding to 
take place in the fall. C. S. Sharp, New 
York City, manager of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., came to the convention to have 
a conference with Mrs. Bennett and to 
look after business in the Southeast. 
The Bennett motor party continued the 
journey by automobile to Chicago. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


After the registration on Monday 
evening, a dance was held in the ball- 
room of the Tutwiler Hotel, to which 
several hundred Birmingham girls were 
invited. The party broke up about 
midnight. Refreshments were served. 

On Tuesday morning, women of the 
convention were conducted on a shop- 
ping tour through the business section 
of the city, after which lunch was served 
at the King Joy Inn. They were joined 
in the Civic Association rooms on the top 
floors of the Jefferson County Bank 
Building by the bakers after the business 
session closed. Here the delegates were 
shown a view of greater Birmingham. 

A banquet was given Wednesday even- 
ing at the Tutwiler Hotel, participated 
in by all those attending the convention, 
following which there were a number of 
surprise entertainment features. C. H. 
Van Cleef acted as toastmaster, and a 
number of persons were called upon to 
make brief after dinner talks. Dancing 
followed until a late hour. 


J. Harry Woo riper. 





ALLIED TRADES OF BAKING INDUSTRY 

A meeting of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry was held April 13, at 
Birmingham, Ala., presided over by 
Charles A. Bobst, New York City, a 
member of the executive board. Mr. 
Bobst in calling the meeting to order 
outlined the purpose, and introduced as 
the first speaker President Cliff N. Pow- 
er, of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, who expressed pleas- 
ure at seeing so many associate members 
present and congratulated them on the 
excellent work they are doing. 

Mr. Power outlined a few of the plans 
that will be carried out by the American 
Association at its September meeting, 
and urged all associates to talk the con- 
vention to bakers between now and Sep- 
tember. He assured the allied trades- 
men that he always did and will have a 
warm spot in his heart for them. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Minneapolis, the 
next speaker, gave the members a heart- 
to-heart talk on what is going on at the 
American: Institute of Baking. He out- 
lined the plans of the institute for regis- 
tering various kinds of materials used 
in the baking business, and pointed out 
what a benefit it will be to the allied 
trades to have their products registered 
with the institute. 

Another meeting of the allied trades- 
men was held on April 14, with Secretary 
C. H. Van Cleef presiding. B. B. Gren- 
ell, president of the Council of Baking 
and Affiliated Organizations, was the first 
speaker, and in a forcible talk urged co- 
operation at all conventions and request- 
ed the members not to interfere with the 
bakers in attending the business sessions 
of the convention by trying to sell them 
goods. 

Mr. Grenell explained that the dues 
had been reduced to $2 per year, as the 
organization needed co-operation more 
than it did money. With the annual dues 
at $2 he was inclined to feel that every 
allied tradesman calling on the baker 
would become a member. 

Plans were discussed to organize the 
entire country under the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

Secretary Van Cleef read a letter in 
reference to the tariff on imported eggs. 
This brought forth a lively discussion. 
The meeting unanimously went on record 
opposing this tariff, a resolution being 
adopted to be sent to Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover and various com- 
mittees at Washington. 





MISSOURI BAKERS MEET 

The Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Assoeiation held its annual meet- 
ing at Jackson, Mo., April 12. Between 
30 and 40 bakers and.representatives of 
the allied industries attended the confer- 
ence, which consisted of one business 
session and a banquet in the evening, 
provided by the bakers of Jackson. 

The business session was a general dis- 
cussion of conditions now confronting the 
baking. industry. F. C. Stadelhofer, of 
the Fleischmann Co., said that bakers 
were in danger of being stampeded in the 
general price reduction now taking place. 
While he believed the 5c loaf of bread 
would inevitably return, such a return 
at present was entirely too premature, 
and would only result in financial loss. 

Mr. Stadelhofer read figures showing 
that on flour costing $8 bbl, with $2.50 
covering the cost of all other raw ma- 
terial used in the amount of bread made 
from a barrel of flour, and 70 per cent 
covering all other costs, $17.85 is the 
total cost of bread ‘made from a barrel 
of flour. Placing the average absorption 
at 58 per cent, he said 315 lbs of dough 
would be derived from a barrel of flour. 

The discussion brought out the fact 
that the loaf weight in this territory is 
ranging 10@16 oz, and that the price for 
such loaves fluctuates from 4c to 8c. 

It was generally agreed that, in figur- 
ing the cost of bread, those bakers who 
still have high priced flour on hand— 
and there are many of them—will have 
to absorb their losses and compete on 
the basis of present flour prices; other- 
wise, bakers who have disposed of their 
$10 and $12 flour and are now selling 
bread at prices based on prevailing flour 
quotations would inevitably undersell 
their competitors, and the distribution of 
trade would soon narrow down to the 
bakers selling on the cheaper flour prices. 

Several parties made brief talks urging 
that attention be given to quality rather 
than prices, as it is really quality that 
the public wants and will pay for.. 

One form of competition that was se- 
verely condemned was that of an outside 
baker shipping a 16-oz loaf of bread into 
a town, advertising it extensively at this 
weight, and then two or three weeks 
later, after the public has been thorough- 
ly advised that the home baker is being 
undersold, the weight of the outside 
bread is reduced to the same as, or even 
less than, that of the bread made in the 
home bakeshop, without this fact being 
mentioned. 

Bakers whose places of business are 
in industrial centers, rather than agri- 
cultural districts, said that people are 
expecting prices, including that of bread, 
to be reduced before wages are cut and, 
consequently, a feeling is developing 
against the use of a product the price 
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of which is not being lowered, quite re- 
gardless of whether or not conditions 
warrant a price reduction. 

The average decline in the volume of 
bakery business in this territory was 
placed at 35@40 per cent. It was point- 
ed out that to combat this decline an 
educational campaign must be conducted, 
if bread is to be “sold” to the public. 
Several suggestions were made along this 
line. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: E. F. Schorle, president; W. S. 
Goddard, vice president; Carl Bower, 
treasurer; Max Weilpeutz, secretary. 

It was decided that the next meeting 
of the association should be held in Per- 
ryville, Mo., some time in September. 
Efforts will be made to have this meet- 
ing more of a short course for bakers, 
which is becoming so popular with other 
associations. To this end a meeting o/ 
the officers of the Southeastern Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association will be held 
during the summer, at which time a defi- 
nite programme will be drawn up, speak- 
ers of authority secured to lead discus- 
sions of various topics of interest, and 
in all probability arrangements made to 
have sample loaves of bread, baked b) 
the different members of the association, 
examined and judged by an expert, wit! 
the view of pointing out how such brea 
might be improved. 


NOTES 


John Becker, St. Louis, represented 
the American Diamalt Co. 


A. Schraufels, sales representative o! 
Blatz products, represented his company. 


C. E. Sears represented the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, 
Pittsburgh. 


Roy Becker, of the Becker Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, was in attendance at the 
convention. 


Harry Stephens, manager of the St. 
Louis office, and F. C. Stadelhofer, 
demonstrator, represented the Fleisch- 
mann Co. 


Among the representatives of the al- 
lied industries at the convention was 
August Gundlach, of the United Bakers’ 
Supply Co. 

Among the flour salesmen at the meet- 
ing were William Berger and Joseph 
Cresup, of the Washburn-Crosby Co; H. 
E. Reid, of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co; M. J. Kerwin, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





AKRON BAKING CO, 

The Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
been most successful, and has been forced 
to expand several times, due to the grow- 
ing business. 

On the first floor are found the recep- 
tion room, general offices and private of- 
fices of the president, cashier, secretary 
and department managers. The dough 
fermenting room is. provided with air 
conditioning equipment of the American 
Blower Co., which keeps proper humidity 
in this room. A feature of this depart- 
ment is the sponge room, on the mezza- 
nine floor, equipped with two Day mixers, 
which receive flour from the blending 
equipment in a penthouse above. 

In the dough fermenting room proper 
are two Corby mixers. This room is di- 
rectly above the bread shop, and the 
dough enters a Dutchess divider, a Wer- 
ner & Pfleiderer rounder and automatic 
proofer, after which it is molded by « 
Thomson Machine Co.’s molder. All 
bread handling machinery is operated by 
girls, dressed in white uniforms. The 
bread is baked in a battery of seven 
white enameled Duhrkop ovens. Two 
Sevigne wrapping machines are used. 

The cake department is on the sec- 
ond floor, and contains one Fish rotary 
oven and Hubbard oven. Four Duhrkop 
ovens have been installed here, and this 
department has been converted into rolls 
and a special bread department. The 
company believes in specializing in bread. 

The basement contains the refrigera- 
tion plant and a very ample flour storage 
room. 

This company has for several years 
used the service of the W. E. Long Co., 
of Chicago, both for its statistics and 
advertising departments. 
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WISCONSIN TRADE QUIET 


Bread Sales Below Normal—Bill Before 
Legislature to Eliminate Nightwork— 
Milwaukee Federal Company a Failure 
Muwavxee, Wis., April 22.—A slight 

increase in the demand for bread has 
been noticeable in the last week or two, 
due in a large measure to the improved 
employment situation. On the whole, 
however, bread sales are off-peak, and 
bakers hardly know what to make of the 
situation. This is surprising, because 
grocers are not selling anywhere near 
the amount of flour to consumers they 
ordinarily do when the demand for bak- 
ers’ bread falls off. 

In analyzing the condition, bakers find 
that people are eating less bread and 
more foodstuffs of other kinds, such as 
potatoes. It is noticeable that garbage 
cans contain much less bread than for- 
merly. There has been considerable un- 
employment, or reduction of working 
hours and wages, creating a necessity for 
strict economy. In this respect, how- 
ever, Milwaukee has been probably more 
fortunate than most large cities, because 
its industry is perhaps the most diversi- 
fied of any big industrial center, and un- 
employment has not been so sharply felt 
as in the case of cities depending mainly 
on one, two or three main lines of manu- 
facture. 

In view of the declining trend of grain 
and flour markets, bakers as a rule are 
buying only for immediate needs, and 
these have been considerably less than 
the customary requirements of the last 
few years. As a consequence, millers 
and jobbers have felt a markedly ad- 
verse influence. Flour production has 
suffered, and in the last three or four 
weeks Milwaukee mills have not been op- 
erating at more than 20 to 25 per cent of 
capacity. Wholesalers complain of a 
very flat demand from bakers, as well 
as the grocery trade. The feeling now 
is, however, that a reaction is about due, 
and the trade is waiting for an upturn 
in demand. . 

Milwaukee bakers have not felt it pos- 
sible to make any reductions in bread 
prices since early in December, although 
the trend of cash and future wheat mar- 
kets has been such that public statements 
have been made which offer hope of low- 
er bread prices later. The local papers 
made much of the recent reappearance 
of the 5c loaf at St. Louis for the first 
time since the war, and this resulted in 
expressions from local bakers in regard 
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to prospects for a reduction here. Pres- 
ent prices are 10c and ldc for the small 
and large loaf, respectively. 

Wholesale prices on crackers have been 
reduced 2c lb, the decline representing 
about 15 per cent in the various lines. 
Sweet cookies have declined about 25 per 
cent since Jan. 1. 


WOULD PROHIBIT NIGHTWORK 


Legislative matters are concerning the 
wholesale and retail bakers of Wiscon- 
sin, because of the appearance of the 
usual grist of proposed laws in the state 
legislature, now in biennial session at 
Madison. Probably the most important 
bill is that known as 376A, by Kilian, 
aiming to prohibit nightwork for bakers. 

A hearing was held by the committee 
on labor of the assembly two weeks ago, 
at which 10 of the principal wholesale 
bakers of thé state were represented. 
They pointed out the necessity for night 
baking because the housewife wants 
fresh bread and rolls in the morning; 
the more healthful condition for the 
workmen working in the cooler tempera- 
tures of the nighttime; the increased cost 
of bread which would result from a vir- 
tual duplication of present facilities 
and forces of bakeries which would be 
necessary to effect present production if 
operations were carried on only in the 
daytime, and the impossibility of Wis- 
consin bakeries to compete with those of 
neighboring states which do not prohibit 
nightwork. Final action on the pro- 
posed law is now being awaited. 


JAEGER BAKERY ENLARGED 


The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914 
Central Avenue, Milwaukee, has recon- 
structed and enlarged its plant at a cost 
of more than $150,000. It is one of the 
largest and finest wholesale bakeries in 
the Central West, and has a capacity of 
90,000 loaves in 24 hours. The Jaeger 
company was founded in 1881 in a little 
shop on Third Street. ‘Today it ships its 
products into almost every. state, and it 
is internationally reputed for the excel- 
lence of its rye bread. This is marketed 
under the name of Sichling’s Rye. The 
principal wheat loaf is trademarked But- 
ternut Bread. 


MILWAUKEE BAKERY FAILURE 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
recently was filed by the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, Inc., of Milwaukee, a 
Wisconsin corporation which established 
the first three bakeries under the Fed- 


eral franchise in Milwaukee about two 
years ago. The Federal System of Bak- 
eries of America, Inc., since has made 
public announcement of the fact that the 
bankrupt concern is in no wise connect- 
ed with the national chain of: window 
shops. The Milwaukee concern scheduled 
its liabilities at $9,395, and assets at $19,- 
712, consisting mostly of machinery and 
equipment. Its three shops were located 
at 77 Wisconsin Street, 296 Third Street 
and 803 Third Street. W. C. Chamber- 
lain is president of the Milwaukee com- 
pany. 
NOTES 


W. G. Klatt has purchased the Ran- 
dolph bakery, Randolph, Wis., from John 
Koestler. 

Mrs. Henry Wetzel, of Gillett, Wis., 
has sold her bakery business to William 
Owen, of the same city. 

John E, Adler has purchased the 
Vienna bakery, Marshfield, Wis., from A. 
Plath & Son, who conducted the business 
for eight years. 

Germain Davison and Harold Blow, 
of Waupun, Wis., have acquired a Bake- 


.Rite franchise and opened a bakery in 


the Hoard Building. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., by Edward and 
Arthur Anderson, who are operating un- 
der a Barker franchise. 

The Milwaukee Co-Operative Baking 
Co. has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, by Peter Brumstein, Paul 
Gobrich and George Shuck. 

An “Electrik-Maid” bakery has been 
established at Washburn, Wis., by 
Charles Paul, and another at River Falls, 
Wis., by J. F. Meyers & Son. 

E. V. McGill has sold his bakery and 
restaurant at Ladysmith, Wis., to Frank 
M. Friedeck, formerly of Eau Claire. 
Emil Peterson is retained as head baker. 

John Ritzinger, formerly operating 
his own bakery at Hartford, Wis., but 
more recently head baker for Ernest 
Pfister, has purchased the City bakery, 
Tomah, Wis. 

Paul Sinn has moved his bakery at 
Merrill, Wis., into the Tockley Building, 
604 West Main Street. It has been thor- 
oughly modernized, and equipped with a 
new oven and machinery. ' 

Adam J. Schaller, who sold his bakery 
and restaurant business at Hartford, 
Wis., to Neejab Skaff about six months 
ago, has repurchased the establishment 
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in association with his brother, George 
Schaller. The former title of Schaller 
bakery has been resumed. 

The Walworth (Wis.) Home Bakery 
was closed several weeks ago after a 
year’s operation. The owners of the 
building are seeking a new tenant, and 
call attention to the possibilities of active 
trade from the Lake Geneva country and 
other summer resorts in the vicinity. 


Dick Bros. Co., Eighth and Buffalo 
streets, Manitowoc, Wis., will build a 
two-story addition, 53x180. The Dick 
company is one of the leading wholesale 
bakeries of the lake shore district, and 
ships to points as distant as 200 miles. 
The daily consumption of flour with the 
present staff of 13 bakers is 15 bbls. 

The building at Seventh and Harrison 
streets, Milwaukee, for many years oc- 
cupied as a saloon and restaurant, is be- 
ing rebuilt into a bakery by the owner, 
Frank Zielinski. Several additions are 
being made to provide proper facilities. 
Mr. Zielinski will conduct the business, 
hiring expert and experienced help. 

The Bake-Rite Co. 79 South Main 
Street, Fond du Lac, Wis., has installed 
a third oven, bringing the capacity to 
5,000 loaves a day. The concern has 26 
accounts outside of Fond du Lac. It is 
extending its territory, and featuring 
French pastries and other fancy goods. 
The proprietors are J. A. Adams and N. 
E. Maney. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
closed its window shop at Antigo, Wis., 
and transferred the equipment to Ash- 
land. The System conducts bakeries in 
Ironwood, Mich., and Hurley, Wis., and 
the change is made to render the terri- 
tory more compact, enabling Manager 
E. M. Kelly to give personal attention to 
three shops. L. E, Meyer. 





BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS WILL MEET 


The Biscuit & Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America will hold its 
twenty-first annual convention in the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, May 31- 
June 2. 

The convention is to be held imme- 
diately after the convention of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, so that 
members who are interested in confec- 
tionery can attend both meetings. 

Edward Griswold, secretary, is looking 
forward to a record attendance at the 
convention, and intimates that an un- 
usually attractive programme has been 
provided. 





+ 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Convention Headquarters for the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of America . 
Copyright by Joseph N. Pearce, Philadelphia, 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bakers Ask for Amendment to New Weights 
and Measures Law—Want Larger Loaf— 
Ask Examination of Bakery Employees 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., April 21.—An 
amendment to the weights and measures 
law, providing for a physical examina- 
tion of all baking company employees, 
was asked by Albert Schulteis, manager 
of the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
who, with a committee of bakers, ap- 
peared before the District commission- 
ers. 

The commissioners were asked to rec- 
ommend to Congress, when it convenes in 
special session April 11, that the new 
weights and measures law, which becomes 
effective June 4, and provides for 8-oz 
and 16-0z loaves, be changed. 

The bakers* ask permission to bake 
24-0z loaves, and suggest that an 8-oz 
loaf might be considered necessary for 
the households of one or two persons. 
The commissioners assured the bakers 
their requests would be given considera- 
tion. 

The law providing for physical exami- 
nations is sought, Mr. Schulteis says, to 
protect bread from the germs of com- 
municable diseases. 

The committee which called on the 
commissioners comprised Albert Schul- 
teis, manager Connecticut-Copperthite 
Pie Co; . S. Corby, vice president 
Corby Baking Co; P. M. Dorsch, pro- 
prietor White Cross bakery; E. L. Heck, 
manager bakery department of the Old 
Dutch Market, Inc; L. S. Ulman, mana- 
ger Holmes & Son, Inc; P. B. Barnes, 
manager local branch of the General 
Baking Co; J. S. Gardiner, manager 
Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., and Henry 
Berens, manager Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co. 





BREAD BUSINESS QUIET 


Production of bread is below normal, 
and no increase is looked for this month 
by most bakers.. A few, however, report 
that bread sales show a slight increase, 
but admit that business is not up to 
standard, 

Prominent bakers say that the bakin 
trade must work to maintain a hi 
quality loaf and in this way hold the 
trade they now have, a also en- 
deavor to win back the business lost 
through the housewife baking her own 
bread. 

Sales of cakes, pies and other bakery 
products have also fallen off, but this 
has not been so noticeable as with bread. 

Bakery supply houses report collec- 
tions slow, yet there is a good call for 
machinery, as well as materials. Butter 
is 38c cheaper than a month ago. Can- 
dled eggs are 25c and fresh eggs can be 
bought at 27@29c, a decline of 10c from 
last month. Granulated sugar is higher 
at 8@8%%4c. Walnut halves are 48@50c, 
or unchanged, while walnut prices are 
higher at 38@40c. Raisins are strong 
at 25@27c. Corn oil is firmer at 14@l6c 
Ib. 
Approval of the Cuban government’s 
plan to-market the sugar crop through a 
commission was recently given in a com- 
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munication sent by the State depart- 
ment at Washington to Major General 
Crowder at Havana, but coupled with it 
was a warning that any attempt at the 
fixing of high prices would be regarded 
unfavorably. The plan provides that a 
commission of seven, three Cubans and 
four Americans, should handle the crop. 
General Crowder said he believed the 
plan would go far toward relieving the 
situation. 

There is no demand for flour in this 
territory, and there seems little hope for 
any improvement in the near future. 
Stocks are lower than ever before, and 
bookings for deferred shipment are prac- 
tically nothing. It is predicted that the 
general trade in this territory will en- 
ter the new crop season with stocks of 
flour practically exhausted. 

Canadian flour is making no headway 
here. There is no quarrel with this flour, 
although several bakers who bought 
small lots report they were disappointed 
in results. The light demand is prob- 
ably due to the prejudice among local 
bakers against anything new, even at a 
lower price. 

Bakers and grocers are buying flour 
in small quantities, and show a strong 
inclination to limit their purchases to 
bare necessities. Attractive prices are 
quoted by some sellers, and this has re- 
sulted in bakers and grocers taking on 
some flour, but they buy lightly, fear- 
ing that prices might show further de- 
clines. 

NOTES 

A. M. Williams is fitting up a place 
at 2222 Georgia Avenue N.W., to be 
used as a retail bakery. 

John ong operating Justine’s Pastry 
Shop, 4706 Fourteenth Street N.W., has 
added an ice cream plant. 

The Arcade Pastry Shop, operated by 
Julius Rosenfield, in the Fourteenth 
Street Arcade Market, has been enlarged. 

Frank Novotny, operating the Sanitary 
bakery, 3215 Mount Pleasant Street 
N.W., has painted the interior of his 
plant. 

L. Theunissen, operating the Parisian 
bakery, 1790 Columbia Road N.W., has 
enlarged his retail. store and installed 
a ladies’ rest room. 

William Lutz, of Scranton, Pa., has 
opened the Youneeda bakery, at 3064 

ount Pleasant Street N.W., equipped 
with modern appliances. 

K. V. Lawman, operating a modern 
retail establishment at 3412 Fourteenth 
Street N.W., has added a large auto 
truck to his delivery equipment. 

Captain James F. Oyster, one of the 
district commissioners appointed by 
President Harding, is a director and 
stockholder in the Charles Schneider 
Baking Co., on Eye Street N.W. 

Levin Bros. have sold the Kirkstein 
bakery to M. Ravitz and A. Schmidt, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who have made im- 
provements and added a dough mixer. 
The. new firm will be known as the Phila- 
delphia Baking Co. 

C. D. Denny, of Boston, Mass., has 
acquired the business of the Clover Leaf 


Food Co., 3422 Fourteenth Street N.W., 
and changed the name to the Pastry 
Shop. Ice cream manufacturing equip- 
ment has been installed. 

Jacob Hinkle, baker at 1323 Seventh 
Street N.W.,-has acquired property at N 
Street and Freeman Avenue N.W., on 
which he is erecting a modern garage 
185x45, one and two stories high, of brick 
and concrete construction. 

B. Smetana, who recently opened a 
bakery at 3444 Fourteenth Street N.W., 
under the name of the French Pastry 
Shop, will sail for Europe early in May, 
where he has secured a position with a 
large soap concern in Czecho-Slovakia. 


Herman C. Ewald is dead after an 
illness of one week, aged 77. He was 
born in Hesse Cassel, Germany, and 
came to America at the age of 12. He 
was engaged in the confectionery and 
baking business on Seventh Street for 
more than 25 years. He is survived by 
two daughters and a son. 


H. A. Via, formerly in the division of 
operations of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, has engaged in the baking 
business at 1939 Fourteenth Street N.W., 
and will operate under the name of the 
Yankee bakery. The shop is in charge 
of Louis Cozusnick, formerly connected 
with the Corby Baking Co. 


H. E. Roberts, operating retail bak- 
eries on the cash and carry plan, has 
closed two of his establishments and 
combined the equipment with the bak- 
eries located at 1408 New York Avenue 
N.W., 2922 Fourteenth Street N.W., and 
1929 Fourteenth Street N.W. Large 
doughnut machines are among the new 


mechanical equipment installed at each~ 


of the bakeries. 


The Takoma Park home bakery, oper- 
ated by Charles Tauberschmidt, has made 
a number of improvements to its plant. 
The interior has been painted white and 
a large double deck portable oven, cake 
mixer and cooky machine have been in- 
stalled. A room adjoining the bakeshop 
is being fitted up for the manufacturing 
of ice cream. The retail store has been 
enlarged and a modern lunchroom added. 


J. L. Cochran & Son have entered the 
retail baking business at 3655 Georgia 
Avenue N.W., where they have fitted up 
a shop equipped with a gas oven, bread 
and cake mixers and other modern ap- 
pliances. Mr. Cochran, Jr., was former- 
ly in charge of the bakery at the Walter 
Reed Hospital, and prior to that was an 
instructor in army camp bakeries. He 
was more recently connected with the 
local office of the Liberty Yeast Co. 


Embry, Graves & Embry, operating 
several cash and carry retail bakeries, 
have incorporated under the name of the 
Barker Bakery, Inc., with A. E. Embry 
as president and manager. They have 
closed their stores on Seventh Street and 
on Fourteenth Street, moving the equip- 
ment to 606 Ninth Street N.W., where 
they have fitted up a modern white enam- 
eled establishment with the baking done 
in full view of the public. They have 
other shops at 1307 Wisconsin Avenue 
N.W. and 3112 Fourteenth Street N.W. 


Salt rising bread at 16c for a pound loaf 
is a specialty. 

Bread prices in Washington are being 
reduced by the smaller bakers, with no 
changes being made by the wholesale 
trade. The 12-0z loaf is wholesaling at 
614c and retailing at 8c, while the 24-oz 
loaf, wrapped, brings 13c wholesale and 
l5c retail. The 22-0z wrapped loaf 
wholesales for 12c and retails for 14c. 
One window bakery gets 17c for a 114-lb 
loaf. Rolls sell at 12@20c doz, and 
doughnuts at 20@30c. Pan rolls, with 
eight and 10 to the pan, sell at 7@14c 
a pan. A number of retailers now make 
a 10c pie. A prominent retail concern 
in the shopping district says it sells all 
the pies it can make at 75c@$1 each. 

J. Harry Woorrwee. 





AMERICAN BAKERS’ MACHINERY CO. 

One of the newest plants for the manu- 
facturing of bakers’ machinery is that of 
the American Bakers’ Machinery Co. at 
St. Louis. This old-established concern 
found it necessary some months ago, due 
to rapidly growing business, to build a 
modern plant at 1604 South Kingshigh- 
way. For many years it occupied prem- 
ises at Ninth and Clinton streets, in the 
downtown district. In March, 1920, 
ground for the new building was broken, 
and it was completed in November, when 
the company took possession. 

The American Bakers’ Machinery Co. 
and the Diagraph Stencil Machine Cor- 
poration, with which concern it is amal- 
gamated, own over three acres of ground, 
of which the buildings cover about three 
quarters of an acre. There is plenty of 
room for further extension, and if neces- 
sary these concerns can treble their pres- 
ent building capacity. 

The new plant is conveniently situated 
between the business and residential sec- 
tions of the city, and is served by two 
railroads, affording ample transporta- 
tion facilities. The main building is ap- 
proximately 100x300, two stories, with 
additional buildings for shipping and re- 
ceiving. ‘The power plant is separately 
housed. About 6 per cent of a total floor 
area of 60,000 feet in the main building 
is devoted to offices and drafting rooms, 
which are located in the front, on the 
second floor, while the balance is pro- 
portioned between the various manufac- 
turing departments. 

Distinction has been made, and sepa- 
rate rooms allotted to all departments, 
but each is so located that work follows 
its natural course, proceeding from one 
to the other. This is very clearly shown 
in connection with the light machine de- 
partments located in the balconies of the 
main shop, with the heavy machining 
work carried on below and the assem- 
bling in the open center well, served by 
an overhead electric crane. It is also 
further demonstrated by the natural flow 
from the assembling floor through the 
paint shop to the shipping room, the lat- 
ter arranged so that it is of proper floor 
height, and located to serve either car 
or truck shipping with a minimum of 
labqr. 

A big balcony, around the main shop, 
is used for several purposes. At the rear 
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of the main shop is another two-story 
building, 36x123. Half of this is occu- 
pied by the japanning room, and the other 
half by the pattern shop. Beneath these 
are the paintshop and shipping room. 

The front building, housing the offices, 
drafting room, toolroom, etc., is of fire- 
proof construction, with large vaults, 
and the entire plant is equipped with a 
sprinkler system. The balance of con- 
struction is mainly steel frame work with 
brick curtain walls, with a maximum 
amount of glass in steel sash. Wood 
block floors are used in all manufactur- 
ing departments except the painting and 
shipping rooms, where they are of con- 
crete. 

The American Bakers’ Machinery Co. 
and the Diagraph Stencil Machine Cor- 
poration were recently amalgamated. 
‘They have the same directors and stock- 
holders, with a capital stock of $400,000. 

The American Bakers’ Machinery Co, 
makes a full line of machinery for the 
bakeshop, while the Diagraph Stencil 
Machine Corporation manufactures sten- 
cil cutting machines. T. W. Remmers, 
president, has managed the American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co. since its organi- 
zation, and was also president and man- 
ager of the Diagraph Stencil Machine 
Corporation up to the time of the con- 
solidation. Charles L. Russell is vice 
president, and had much to do with pre- 
paring the plans and designing this well- 
equipped and up-to-date plant. 

A. S. Purves. 


AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
has moved into its new offices on Sanga- 
mon Street and Washington Boulevard. 
Bakers are invited to call and inspect 
these new, up-to-date premises and the 
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extensive line of pans the company 
manufactures. 

An executive committee meeting of the 
Illinois Association of the Baking Indus- 
try was held at Peoria, April 20. Full 
plans were discussed for the association’s 
annual convention to be held in that city 
May 17-19. Among the several interest- 
ing features arranged for will be a dem- 
onstration in cake baking, icing and 
sweet goods. Also one in connection 
with cost figuring. A regular baking 
contest will be held, and bakers are 
urged to exhibit their products. 

P, P. Chapman, of the American Bak- 
ers’ Machinery Co., has recently sold 
complete American automatic equip- 
ments to Conklin Bakery Co., Decatur, 
Ill, H. Korn Baking Co., Quincy, IIL, 
and Glees Bros. bakery, Chicago. 

The executive offices of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, New York, will be 
moved on May 1 from 56 Pine Street 
to 25 Broadway. It has purchased a 
building at the latter location, which will 
be known as the United States Food 
Products Building. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
lately installed a large size’ automatic 
pie machine of new design in the plant 
of Case & Martin, Chicago. It has a 
capacity of 25 pies a minute. Case & 
Martin have one of the largest and best 
equipped pie factories in the world, with 
a capacity of 100 pies a minute. The 
Colborne Mfg. Co. has also recently sold 
the J. La Clair Baking Co., Buffalo, a 
10-pie a minute rotary machine. 

The death occurred March 28 of Henry 
Rowland Clissold, II, son of Edward T. 
Clissold, of the Bakers Helper. He was 
nine years of age, the second child of a 
family of four, and died of throat trou- 
ble, following a bad attack of grip. 
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The Union Machinery Co., Joliet, IIl., 
has again increased its manufacturing 
plant with an addition covering approxi- 
mately 4,000 square feet. This will be 
used largely for some newly .designed 
machines which the company expects to 
market shortly. 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, Horace W. Crider, of Home- 
stead, was elected president for the sev- 
enth consecutive time. Other officers 
elected were E. R. Braun, vice president; 
S. S. Watters, treasurer; C. C. Latus, 
secretary. E. J. Burry, T. H. Doehla, 
Roscoe C. Martin, John Ertl, W. N. 
Sherman comprise the executive commit- 
tee. 

Charles Stronach has recently been ap- 
pointed eastern division manager of the 
Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chicago, with 
headquarters at New York. He spent 
some time last month calling on jobbers 
in eastern territory. 

. H, Van Cleef, secretary-treasurer 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, has recently sent out a circular 
letter to members of the trade stating 
that the dues of the association have 
been reduced from $10 to $2 per year. 
Also that members who have paid $10 
dues will be permitted to add the names 
of additional members of their company 
to the membership to absorb the differ- 
ence, without making further payment. 
This to cover the period to September, 
1921. Next year the association’s dues 
will be $2 for each member. 

The New York distributing station of 
the Liberty Yeast Corporation is being 
removed from 316 East Fifty-third 
Street to Long Island City, owing to its 
business having outgrown the former 
location. 
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H. E. Case, formerly associated with 
the Boner-Case Co., Inc., has started 
business on his own account. He is now 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Milk Products Sales Co., Cleveland, with 
offices at 1041 Engineers’ Building. The 
new concern is said to be an exceptional- 
ly strong one, and affiliated with it are 
the Detroit (Mich.) Creamery Co., Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Telling 
Belle Vernon Co., Cleveland. These lat- 
ter are among the largest and most in- 
fluential companies in the milk products 
line. The Milk Products Sales Co. is 
manufacturing not only milk powder 
but also condensed and evaporated milk. 

Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, accompanied by H. 
O. Bennett, Jr., and her daughter, jour- 
neyed by automobile from Lakeland, 
Fla., where she has a winter home, to 
Birmingham, Ala., and attended the 
convention of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. C. S. 
Sharpe, from the New York office of this 
concern, was also present. 

The Woman’s bakery, Columbus, Ohio, 
has put on a very effective advertising 
campaign on Pan Dandy bread, under 
supervision of the Schulze Advertising 
Service. This resulted in an initial in- 
crease of business of 33 per cent, even 
in the face of the present unfavorable 
conditions now prevailing in the trade. 

A. S. Purves. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
A chemical laboratory, in which to 
carry on research work and test flour 
and other materials, has been established 
by the American Bakeries Co., of At- 
lanta, Ga. John A. Wayt, a graduate 
of the University of Virginia and the 
Georgia Tech., is in charge. 


Interior View of the Commodious New Plant of the American Bakers Machinery Co., at St. Louis, Mo. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


For some reason the English bakers 
have been grumbling very seriously at 
the prices charged for yeast, although 
they willingly pay all that is asked for 
flour, fuel, etc., without complaint. In 
the ordinary course, rather than because 
of the agitation, yeast has now been re- 
duced in price 2c per lb in the north, 
and 3c in the south: the respective prices 
are 26c and 27c per lb. The explanation 
of the difference in the north and south 
is that the bakers in the northern half of 
England are much larger users of yeast, 
buying it by the “basket” (48 lbs), while 
smaller bakers buy by the pound, or the 
bag (7 lbs). The yeast merchants give 
the approximate sales under the two con- 
ditions as 95 per cent of the trade in the 
north as “basket” trade, and the balance 
pound trade, while in the south about 80 
per cent is “basket” trade and 20 per 
cent pound trade. The pound trade costs 
more for distribution, hence the slight 
difference in price. 

I have been allowed access to some in- 
teresting details of a large concern, and, 
as the figures give details, they are worth 
recording. On the manufacturing side, 
barley has increased in price, compared 
with 1914, 42 per cent, rye 55 per cent, 
and corn 32 per cent. Coal has increased 
23 per cent, and railway rates 60 to 100 
per cent, the latter for small consign- 
ments, the lower rate for bulk. In con- 
nection with distribution, the increased 
cost of running branch depots has been 
over 110 per cent; increase in cost of 
vehicles, 155 per cent; at the head office, 
281 per cent; petrol increase, 173 per 
cent; carriage on yeast, 150 per cent. 
This last figure applies to London. 

The mistake the yeast manufacturers 
seem to have made was. in Doane their 
prices down as low as possible, when 
their charges might have warranted in- 
creases. They are thus prevented from 
making the spectacular reductions that 
might satisfy the unreasoning. The P ast 
trade here is in very few hands. There 
are really only three large undertakings, 
controlling among them practically all 
the spirit distilleries in the kingdom. 
There is, in addition, one small inde- 
pendent yeast factory, near Birmingham, 
but its Spirit is made into vinegar. There 
is another vinegar factory producing 
yeast near Manchester, worked by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, and, of 
course, supplying yeast to its many bak- 
eries. 

One Dutch firm has a very large share 
of the English trade: it has been send- 
ing yeast here for nearly 50 years. This 
concern is regarded as an ony com- 
petitor, but from Belgium and Holland 
there is a considerable quantity of other 
yeast imported by dealers from small 
distilleries. This is generally sold cheap, 
and finds a good many customers. Some 
lots I recently tested were slow and 
weak. The comparison with our leading 
brands showed that 1 lb of the latter 
would do work equivalent to 1 lb 5 oz 
or 1 lb 6 oz of the cheaper sort. Bakers 
who have taken to the unknown brands 
are finding their yeast fairly good one 
day, and very unsatisfactory on other 
days. 

CONTRAST IN METHODS 

A few years ago a fund of some $5,000 
was raised by the exertions of the then 

resident of the National Association of 

aster Bakers, A. L. Johnston, for the 
purpose of specially training young bak- 
ers and confectioners to technical 
teachers in the trade. Altogether nine 
young men were given a special training, 
for one session, under this prepared 
scheme. The course was short, only nine 
months, because the students were se- 
lected from among those who were al- 
ready proficient workmen, and had at- 
tended science classes. 

About 18 months ago, when the bakery 
schools at London, Glasgow and Cardiff 
were all advertising for teachers, there 
were no applications from these specially 
trained men, because, in the meantime, 
they were either in business on their own 
account, or had obtained appointments 
financially better than the terms offered 
by the educational authorities. Since 
that time one of the men is_in charge 
of the bakery school at Leeds, which is 
now a full time establishment, and one 
conducts evening classes in Nottingham 


district, but attending to his own busi- 
ness besides. The others are commer- 
cially employed. 

In contrast with this unsatisfactory 
result of the English effort to insure a 
continuous stream .of technical teachers 
for the trade, I have just heard of a 
plan for a like purpose devised by the 
education authorities in Holland. There 
is a bakery school at Wageningen, sup- 
ported principally by the government. 

From all over Holland, applications 
are invited from bakers for a special 
course of a year’s training at the bakery 
school. From among the applicants 
about 10 or 12 are selected, and, in ad- 
dition to free training, are provided with 
a maintenance grant, at the rate of £200 
per annum, while the course lasts. From 
these students six or more are chosen, 
and appointed as itinerary teachers. 
Each man is allocated as teacher for a 
district, and holds classes at definite 
times in fixed centers within his district, 
moving from one to another as required. 
He is provided with a regular salary, 
and all expenses are paid. The govern- 
ment stands the cost of the whole scheme. 

As a practical arrangement this seems 
to better provide convenient teaching for 
young craftsmen all over the kingdom 
than does the plan adopted for teaching 
in England. There is no difficulty. here 
in meeting the requirements of those who 
can afford the expenses of attending the 
session at the National Bakery School, 
but no suitable arrangements are made 
for those not so fortunate, who live in 
towns away from the centers in which 
the schools are located. 


NOT VERY CLEVER 


Those who have to arrange educational 
matters for the trade are not themselves 
very well educated in its technic or they 
would not have committed themselves to 
the regulations now to be enforced. The 
City of Guilds of London Institute is 
not a teaching, but only an examining, 
body. ‘With the help of the several 
trades it conducts examinations in over 
80 different subjects connected with all 
trades, from brewing to millinery. Sub- 
jects No. 4a and 4b are breadmaking 
and confectionery, respectively. 

Up to 1918 there were two grades, an 

elementary and an advanced, or final. 
The first was concerned with practical 
working operations only, and a little sim- 
ple science relating thereto. The latter 
requires a considerable knowledge of 
analytical work, and details of workshop 
and business management. It was hith- 
erto always a standing condition that no 
student should be allowed to attempt the 
final examination until he had success- 
fully passed the elementary stage. By 
some arrangement with the general edu- 
cational authorities the City and Guilds 
Institute last year abandoned the lower 
stage and retained only the final. Spe- 
cial allowance was made last year for 
young men who had been in the army 
and navy, that they should be allowed 
to try this higher examination without 
having passed the lower. The result was 
that the great majority of those who 
attempted failed. This concession about 
military service is now withdrawn. 
" The new regulation, just published, 
virtually re-establishes the first grade 
examination for some students, but with- 
out certificates, and requires a certificate 
of two years’ practical work in the bak- 
ery from others. The purpose of the 
regulation and restrictions is to insure 
that millers, chemists and others, who 
have hitherto been able to take the final 
examination with greater ease than baker 
students, will not now be able to do so. 

For such a purpose the regulations are 
ae absurdly .inadequate. To add to 
the futility of the procedure, the restric- 
tions are only laid on breadmaking and 
not on. confectionery, and they apply 
only to England and Wales, but not to 
Scotland or Ireland. Thus the chemist, 
or miller, or any one, to restrict whom 
the regulations were drafted for Eng- 
land and Wales, can get easily into the 
open door if he happens to live in Scot- 
land or Ireland. 

These things are arranged by commit- 
tees who evidently only half think out 
the problems they are supposed to settle. 
The result of the confusion which these 


regulations have created is that the City 
and Guilds examination, which was at 
one time much respected, is gradually 
falling into contempt, as far as the bak- 
ing trade is concerned, and the trade is 
beating about for some better way of 
appraising the technical acquirements of 
its young men. 


DIVIDED COUNSELS 
I have. already noticed the plan adopt- 
ed by the London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society to ascertain the opinion 
of its members on the proposals made by 
the London county council for a new 
bread act. This act is to perpetuate the 
present conditions of sale, under which 
the baker may not make loaves except in 
pounds or an even number of pounds. 
The bread act still on the statute book, 
but suspended for the time by the de- 
fense of the realm act, allows the baker 
to make his loaves of any weight he 
chooses, and to alter it when the market 
price of flour warrants, as long as he 
sells by weight. 

The members of the protection society, 
invited to vote on the questions sent out, 
are not individual bakers, but local as- 
sociations, in the respective districts, of 
which the protection society is a sort of 
federation. Whether it is that London 
bakers are very deficient in the “herd 
instinct,” or because they are unduly dis- 
trustful of each other, one hardly knows, 
but there is not much cohesion among 
them, and the local associations are any- 
thing but robust; they are in a chronic 
mood of fear of nonmembers in their 
districts. 

In neighborhoods in which there may 
be 200 bakers, the local association may 
consist of 30, and the average attendance 
at the meetings may not be more than 
10. The queries sent out by the federa- 
tion of these bodies—the protection so- 
ciety—would be considered at meetings 
of the locals, and the answers drafted 
by the respective secretaries. It seems 
that some 26 local societies sent in their 
opinions, guided within the four corners 
of the questions sent to them. They were 
roughly divided into two parties, one of 
19 practically agreeing to accept the pro- 
posed new Parliament bill restricting 
their liberty, the other seven holding fast 
to the ills we have, in evident fear of the 
other ills we know not of. But the divi- 
sion into two parties was not clearly 
marked, as there was some cross voting, 
and on one question a complete change 
of mind. 

To induce bakers to take the medicine 
the council was preparing for them, a 
proposal was made that no prosecution 
should take place if an inspector found 
a loaf only one ounce underweight or one 
ounce overweight. To some with visions 
of a little margin for pinching weight on 
occasions, this suggestion was at first re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, but on further 
reflection, and after the catch in the pro- 
posal had been pointed out, the London 
locals decided by 19 votes to 6 that they 
would have none of the suggested con- 
cession. 

There was a bias, represented by 21 
to 6 in favor of exempting “fancy 
bread” from the regulation requiring 
loaves to be of fixed weights. The idea 
inythe minds of the voters seemed to be 
that any loaf containing fat, milk, cur- 
rants, etc., should come within the cate- 
gory of “fancy bread.” In connection 
with this matter, it is worthy of note that 
in the statute now in force, passed in 
1822, the term “fancy bread” was quite 
evidently only intended as synonymous 
with French bread, and the French bread 
of the period was that made in long rolls 
in deeply fluted tins, and after baking 
was rasped. These French rolls were 
still made by London West End bakers 
until about 15 or 20 years ago, when they 
were gradually but ultimately replaced 
by crusty rolls of the Vienna type. 

Scottish bakers have much more art- 
fully interpreted the term “fancy bread” 
by giving it a wholly negative signifi- 
cance, that is, by not defining it at all, 
but by positively defining only plain 
bread, as one particular shape, baked 
close together, and with only top and bot- 
tom crusts. All other sorts are deemed 
to be “fancy bread.” The authorities in 
Scotland accept this interpretation; so 
also in Ireland, but not in England or 
Wales. 

London bakers’ societies by 19 votes 
to 4 affirm in favor of taking an average 
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of 6 or 12 loaves as the correct weight, 
but they make no suggestion as to how 
the 6 or 12 loaves are to be selected, or 
who is to choose. The present practice 
is for the inspector to enter the baker’s 
shop, and order the attendant to weigh 
as many loaves as he ‘indicates on the 
shelves, or in the window, those loaves 
generally being the apparently small or 
the very crusty. This plan has, however, 
recently been improved upon. The in- 
spectors, it seems, are now hunting in 
pairs. When they enter the baker’s shop, 
one gets behind the counter and picks 
out the loaves, while the other presides 
at the scales. 

No other tradesman is treated in this 
way. The baking trade in the rest of 
England and Wales will not allow this 
London vote even to influence its action. 
The whole problem is not a London one, 
is not one even for the present generation 
of bakers, but is for all time, as it is 
likely that the trade will never again 
regain its liberty if it puts itself now 
into the po of inspectorial depart- 
ments, and allows a vested interest to be 
created for officials. 


OBSESSIONS 


There seems to be no limit to the 
credulity and silliness of the British pub- 
lic. It has just come to light that one 
of the large drapery and general store 
firms, which has recently added bread- 
making to its departments, receives or- 
ders for bread to be sent by post and 
rail from all parts of England; this mail 
trade amounting to about $400 per week. 
The firm advertises very largely, and has 
given due prominence recently to the fact 
that it is selling bread at 22c per 4b 
loaf, while the recognized price is 28c. 
The parcel rate on 4 lbs of bread is 24c, 
and as the customer must pay this, unless 
the whole order given is for $2.50, the 
cost of the 4-lb loaf on delivery is 4é6c. 

Some people are so impressed by ad- 
vertisements that, because this is a Lon- 
don firm, and the cheapness of its bread 
is made a stunt, they are prepared 
to pay nearly double price and take the 
bread stale, rather than buy it from the 
local baker. It is a constant source of 
wonder, to any one who knows the tech- 
nical details of the manufacturing proc- 
esses, to note the simple faith that ordi- 
nary sane people have in some firms be- 
cause they are in a large way of busi- 
ness, and make plenty of noise. 

These drapery firms know nothing, as 
far as their directors are concerned, 
about breadmaking. They employ very 
ordinary men as managers, more ordi- 
nary men as workmen, and produce a 
very ordinary loaf of bread. But the 
fame of the firm, built wholly on ad- 
vertisement impression, is sufficient to 
add, in the minds of the obsessed, a 
subtle quality even to bread, for which 
they are evidently prepared to pay a 
considerable extra price. The psychology 
of the matter is difficult to understand, 
but these large stores seem to know how 
to exploit it. 

Much the same sort of spirit is mani- 
fested here in connection with the sale 
of confectionery. Any fancy trifle sells 
much better if given a French name than 
if sold with a descriptive English one. 
Although English people are by no 
means wanting in conceit, they still, par- 
ticularly the women, have a sneaking rev- 
erence for foreigners and foreign goods. 

In Oxford Street, London, there are 
now a great many French and Belgian 
pastry shops. These establishments keep 
open on Sundays, and do a great busi- 
ness. There is really nothing about either 
the appearance or the quality of the 
goods to induce enthusiasm; they do not 
compare favorably with the displays of 
many English confectioners, yet the 
women enthuse over the foreign articles, 
and willingly, pay much higher prices for 
these than they will for confectionery in 
a high class English establishment. 


PRICES 

. The official price for the 4-lb loaf is 

still 26c, but there is a great deal sold 

at 24c and 22c. The trade anticipates a 

further reduction after the cessation of 

control on March 31. Trade is slack, and 
there is much worry over underselling. 
JouHn KirKLAnp. 





Charles Arendt has bought the Star 
bakery, Greensport, L. I., from Ferdi- 
nand Warner. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE SUPPLY HOUSE 


(Continued from page 396.) 


this is not strictly true. It is made by 
adding sugar to liquor chocolate in suf- 
ficient quantity to dry up the cocoa but- 
ter, and then the mass is powdered, Thus 
none of the cocoa butter is removed, and 
in that respect it makes the product dif- 
ferent from ordinary sweetened pow- 
dered cocoa. 

Another product that has become very 
popular in recent years is milk chocolate. 
This is made in the same way as sweet 
chocolate, with the addition of powdered 
milk. The result of this addition is a 
slightly different flavor, a little lighter 
color and a softer consistency in the fin- 
ished product. The general method of 
manufacture is the same, but the melt- 
ing point is a little lower than ordinary 
sweet chocolate. Hence in warm weath- 
er this product is liable to be rather 
soft. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has established standards for 
chocolate and cocoa along with other 
food standards, and while they are in- 
tended primarily as a guide to the of- 
ficials who have charge of the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act, these 
standards are generally accepted and 
have been written into the laws of many 
of the states. These standards are as 
follows: 

Cacao beans, cocoa beans, are the seeds 
of the cacao tree, Theobroma cacao L. 

Cacao nibs, cocoa nibs, cracked cocoa, 
is the roasted, broken cacao bean freed 
from its shell or husk 

Chocolate, plain chocolate, bitter choco- 
late, chocolate liquor, chocolate paste, 
bitter chocolate coating, is the solid or 
plastic mass obtained by grinding cacao 


nibs without the removal of fat or other 
constituents, except the germ. 

Chocolate, plain chocolate, bitter choco- 
late, chocolate liquor, chocolate paste, 
bitter chocolate coating, contains not 
more than three per cent of ash insoluble 
in water, three and a half per cent of 
crude fiber, nine per cent of cacao starch, 
and not less than forty-five per cent of 
cacao fat. 

Sweet chocolate, sweet chocolate coat- 
ings, is chocolate mixed with sugar (su- 
crose), with or without the addition of 
cocoa butter, spices, or other flavoring 
materials. 

Sweet chocolate, sweet coatings, con- 
tains in the sugar and fat-free residue 
no higher percentage of ash, fiber or 
starch than is found in the sugar and 
fat-free residue of chocolate. 

Cocoa, powdered cocoa, is cacao nibs, 
with or without the germ, deprived of 
a portion of its fat, and finely pulver- 
ized. 

Cocoa, powdered cocoa, contains per- 
centages of ash, crude fiber and starch 
corresponding to those in chocolate after 
correction for fat removed, 

Sweet cocoa, sweetened cocoa, is cocoa 
mixed with not more than sixty per cent 
of sugar (sucrose). 

Sweet cocoa, sweetened cocoa, contains 
in the sugar and fat-free residue no 
higher percentage of ash, crude fiber or 
starch than is found in the sugar and 
fat-free residue of chocolate. 

Milk chocolate, milk cocoa, sweet milk 
chocolate, or sweet milk cocoa, respec- 
tively, are chocolate, cocoa, sweet choco- 
late, or sweet cocoa, which contain not 


Picking Cacao Pods in Jamaica 


Opening the Pods and Drying the Cacao Beans on a Costa Rican Plantation 
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less than twelve per cent of whole milk 
solids in the finished product. 

These standards establish limits that 
are easily possible to maintain in manu- 
facture, and all reputable manufactur- 
ers do maintain them. The percentage 
of starch given does not mean that any 
starch is added, but that this is the per- 
centage of natural starch found in the 
bean itself. Any added starch would be 
an adulterant, and would not be per- 
mitted under the law unless its presence 
was plainly stated on the label. Cocoa 
butter is frequently higher in price than 
certain other fats of about the same 
melting —_ If cocoa powder should 
be mixed with the cheaper fat, a prod- 
uct could be made that would resemble 
chocolate, but it would have to be labeled 
to show its true character in order to 
comply with the law. 

Powdered cocoa contains only about 
twenty-five per cent of water soluble 
material, and as it would be easier to 
make a beverage if the soluble matter 
were higher, this result is obtained by 
treating the cocoa with an alkali. This 
is the method used on the so-called sol- 
uble or Dutch process cocoa, and some 
of the highest priced brands of cocoa on 
the market are of this type. 

When it comes to variety in grades, 
few articles can surpass chocolate and 
cocoa. There are about twenty varie- 
ties of cocoa beans regularly quoted on 
the New York market. 
turer has his own ideas in selecting his 
raw material and, when one considers 
the possible variations caused by differ- 
ent blends both as to kind of ean and 
proportions of one kind to the others, 
the immense variety offered to the trade 
is easily explained. 

If a baker had twenty different kinds 
of flour at his disposal, each one a little 
different from the other in color, flavor 
and strength, he could make a different 
kind of bread for every day in the year. 
That sort of thing is possible with choco- 
late and cocoa, but in many cases the 
quality of the finished product does not 
follow the cost up or down. It is one of 
those lines where tastes are sure to dif- 
fer. On a percentage of fat or starch a 
more or less definite line can be drawn 
between two pieces of goods, but on the 
question of taste one person will choose 
one kind and another will take something 
entirely different as a better piece of 
goods, 

Differences in quality that cost money 
may never be appreciated. Entirely aside 
from the variety due to the use of dif- 
ferent beans, there is always a differ- 
ence between products of different fac- 
tories, due to variations in the methods 
of manufacture and also to the skill in 
operating the many machines. Given the 
same ingredients and the same equip- 
ment, two bakers will turn out bread that 
will differ in several ways. This same 
sort of difference occurs in chocolate and 
cocoa. Factories that are most success- 
ful keep the same men at important 
tasks where skill is only developed by 
experience, and their skill is shown in 
the character of the product which they 
turn out. 

A. chocolate factory is an expensive in- 
stitution to build, as there are many 
kinds: of machines necessary and they 
are elaborate and costly. Having built 
the factory and having installed the ma- 
chinefy, it is still necessary to have the 
skilled workmen to operate the plant. 

Supply houses do not manufacture 
theim Own chocolate and cocoa, but they 
do seléct the proper varieties from the 
vast. assortment offered and, as a rule, 
they are in a position to select more in- 
tell tly than the small user, and are 
therefore in a position to give more real 
valué for the money. During the past 
few months there has been a big drop in 
price on chocolate and its products, and 
many items are now offered at the lowest 
point reached in many years. 





MANY CITIES WANT BAKING INSTITUTE 

In the near future, possibly some time 
during May, the finance ang advisory 
committee of the American Institute will 
meet in St. Louis for the purpose of se- 
lecting a permanent location for the 
Am Institute and determining 
upon its future policy. Already Atlan- 
tic City, Chicago, Cincinnati and Wash- 
ington have made arrangements for pre- 
senting their respective claims as a per- 
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manent location before the committee. 
Doubtless other cities will do likewise 
before the time of meeting. 

The finance and advisory committee of 
the American Institute, as well as the 
directors of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, have but one 
objective: to so locate the institute that 
its environment and location will give the 
greatest insurance of the best service to 
the baking industry as a unit. While 
this is a meeting of the institute com- 
mittee, yet the chairman wishes to em- 
phasize the fact that any member of the 
association is welcome not only to at- 
tend, but take part in the discussions. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, On, April 21.—Lately 
there has been some improvement in the 
baking business, and demand for bread 
has shown a slight increase, but accord- 
ing to several of the larger bakers, the 
demand for bakers’ bread is not back to 
normal. However, conditions are con- 
siderably brighter than for some time. 
Several industries in this locality are re- 
suming operations, and this will mean an 
increased demand for bread. Columbus 
bakers reduced their wholesale price 
about 10 days ago to 8¥4c and 12\4¢, re- 
spectively, for the 1-lb and 114-lb loaves. 
This, however, has not affected the re- 
tail price, as grocers are still selling 
bread at 10c and lic. 

Most bakers have been reducing flour 





stocks, in some cases almost to the 
danger point, and lately there has been 
a fair demand for flour for immediate 
shipment, but they are showing absolute- 
ly no interest in flour any further ahead 
than for immediate shipment. So much 
money has been lost on high priced flour 
this year that it is not believed the bak- 
ers will very soon again buy flour far 
ahead. 

While some have not been able to show 
any profit in their business, due mainly 
to the big decline in flour prices, these 
same bakers would have undoubtedly 
made a profit on their business had 
they stuck to the policy of buying flour 
only as they needed it. There has not 
been any time on this crop but that the 
majority of flour purchases made by the 
bakers have shown a loss before the flour 
was delivered. 

Good Kansas standard patent flour can 
be bought for $7 bbl, in cotton ¥,’s, and 
while the baking trade feel there would 
not be very much hazard in purchasing 
for future shipment, they think it would 
be wise to buy only as they need the 
flour, even though it is generally believed 
old, wheat flour especially will not go 
very much lower. While there may not 
be any further decline, the bakers cannot 
see anything in conditions that would 
warrant higher prices, and nothing to be 
gained by speculating. 

Spring wheat mills seem to be much 
handicapped at present, due to the big 
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differential in price between spring and 
Kansas flours. While the average quo- 
tation today on Kansas standard patent 
is $7 bbl, the same grade of flour is being 
quoted by northwestern mills at $8, so 
lately the Kansas mills seem to be doing 
the bulk of the business, although the 
volume is not very heavy. 

A bill calling for standard weight 
bread weighing 1 lb, 1% lbs and multi- 
ples thereof has passed the senate and is 
on the house calendar, and it is expected 
action will be taken by the house within 
a few days. The majority of the Ohio 
bakers seem to think a standard weight 
loaf will not prove satisfactory, and are 
trying to induce the legislature to incor- 
porate a substitute for the original bill, 
which would give the bakers the privilege 
of making any size loaf they saw fit, 
providing it was properly labeled. Sena- 
tor Brand, the father of the standard 
weight bill, is very emphatic in his state- 
ment that he will stand for nothing but 
a standard weight loaf of bread, and 
insists on it being labeled. 


CONVENTION PLANNED 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Association of the 
Baking Industry Monday afternoon, 
April 18, it was decided to hold a sum- 
mer convention at Cedar Point some 
time in June; definite dates to be decided 
by the president, A. G. Reck, and secre- 
tary, Harry B. Apple. 


’ Mixing Bitter Chocolate with Sugar in Revolving Machines 
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SCOTTISH BREAD 


By JAMES MEIKLE 
Baker, of Glasgow, Scotland 


It is not too much to say that the 
bread of Scotland is different from any 
that the average traveller is likely to 
meet in his peregrinations. In the opin- 
ion of the average Scot, the traveller is 
not likely to meet anything nearly so 
good anywhere. I am a Scot, yet I am 
not of this opinion, although there is one 
thing to be said of Scotch bread: there 
is no bread that I know of that is turned 
out with the same amount of skill. The 
Scotch baker, as a matter of fact, takes 
his breadmaking seriously, and he puts 
into the making of it all the skill he 
possesses. To doubt the quality, or to 
criticize a man’s bread in Scotland, even 
with the best of intentions, is to court 
a snub. 

The fact is, and I say this with a 
fairly full knowledge of the situation 
generally, that the average Scotch baker 
is a tradesman. He serves an ap- 
prenticeship of five years to the trade, 
and you will agree, I am sure, that with 
such an apprenticeship there is bound 
to be as a result, a class of workmen 
of fairly good ability, taken generally. 
This is the state of affairs in Scotland, 
and the result is that we have good 
bread, as a rule, I do not mean that it 
is a type of bread to be universally ad- 
mired, but it is good bread of its kind 
and I will proceed now to describe its 
appearance and its method of manufac- 
ture. 

The household loaf is called square 
bread. The loaf is not really square, and 
I do not know why it should be called by 
that name. It is made in 2-lb sizes 
and measures 714 inches high, by 4% 
inches wide, by 614, inches long. It is 
baked packed tight together in the oven 
so that it has crust top and bottom 
only, and it has a large crumby surface. 
In fact the great beauty of Scotch bread 
is the large surface of silky crumb. In 
a good Scotch loaf the side is smooth and 
soft to touch; there is a sheen, or spar- 
kle, on this crumb most appetizing to 
look upon, and the least sign of break, 
crack, or fissure not only means a flaw, 
but is a sure sign to the Scotch baker 
that either the fermentation or the flour 
is not all that it should be. 

Scottish bakers have always been fond 
of American flour, in fact the average 
Scottish baker does not think he can 
make good bread without some good, 
strong, American flour. The fine Min- 
nesotas of the past are the talk of every 
old baker of repute, and he never tires 
of telling about the fine bread he used 
to make when he got strong flour made 
from hard spring wheat grown on virgin 
soil. You will observe that I say the 
Minnesotas of the past. No baker in 
Scotland believes that flour is now as 
good as it used to be, but this is nothing 
new. There is no one thing as good 
as it used to be; even the weather is not 
the same. 

We are bakers in Scotland, not mere 
money grubbers, bakers with our hearts 
in the making of bread, and such things 
as mere profit are of little account. That 
Minnesota patents in the sponge and 
some of the good old style Vienna flour 
in the dough made good bread goes 
without saying, and even though we can 
do without the Vienna Hungarian flour 
we can’t do without the strong flours of 
America; these are needed to give the 
body to the dough. Of course we bake a 
lot of the home milled article, but it 
must have the characteristics of Ameri- 
can spring wheat flour if it is to make 
good bread. 

In the control years Scotland got a 
larger share of imported American flour 
than did England, for the reason that 
the = capacity of Scotland was and 
is much below its baking capacity. I 
believe Scotland does not mill more than 
half the bakers’ needs at any time, and 
after the experience of G.R. flour we 
are likely to look to America in the fu- 
ture for more flour than ever. 

: If the Scotch loaf is not the ideal loaf, 
it assuredly has many good points, and 
at least it is the most useful shaped loaf 
made in these islands. The slice of a 


Scotch square batch loaf resembles a 
miniature arched door: flat sole, per- 
pendicular sides, and a fine arched top, 
and its grain is even, if not very Close. 
The average loaf keeps well, probably 
because of the method of making, and it 
is not at its best until at least 12 hours 
old. The Scotch loaves are brushed over 
with water when drawn from the oven, 
and this gives the crust a glossy and 
finished appearance. In the drawplate 
the brushing over is replaced by spray- 
ing with water in a fine shower over the 
batch when it is drawn from the oven. 

The mode of making Scotch square 
bread differs according to the district. 
In the west, that is in and around Glas- 
gow, what-is known as the quarter sponge 
process is usual, and this runs somewhat 
as follows: 

Quarter, 100 lbs liquor, 180 lbs strong 
flour, 2 lbs salt; sponge, 200 lbs liquor, 
120 Ibs blended flour, no salt; dough, 50 
lbs liquor, 500 lbs blended flour, 12 lbs 
salt. This makes a total of 350 lbs 
liquor, 800 Ibs flour and 14 lbs salt. 

The quarter is set the last thing before 
the men knock off for the day, say at 1 
o’clock, and it lies until 4 o’clock next 
morning, when it is made up into a 
sponge with the additional water and 
flour given. This sponge is made in a 
large tub, the stirring being done by a 
mechanical stirrer that fits down inside 
the tub and is lifted out of the tub by 
means of a balance weight when the 
sponge is made. This sponge lies for 
about an hour or a little more, when it 
has risen and is on the point of dropping. 
It is then made into dough with the re- 
maining flour and water, and this dough 
in its turn lies another hour, when it is 
scaled off, balled up, chaffed, and put 
into the oven after getting a little proof. 

The long time that the quarter has 
to lie means that a low initial tempera- 
ture must be used, and it is a curious 
fact that Scotch bakers have for many 
long years made good regular bread 
merely by varying the heat of the water 
for sponging and guessing the tempera- 
ture of the flour. Many bakers that I 
have known in the past have smiled at 
the idea of taking the temperature of 


dry flour, and have confined their inves- 


tigation of this matter to putting their 
arms through the flour and so guessing at 
the temperature as compared with the 
previous day. 

Experience, however, has taught these 
men that there is danger ahead if they 
guess at the temperature of the water. 
The true reason why the temperature of 
water is more important than the tem- 
perature of flour lies in the relative 
specific heats. In calculating specific 
heats water is taken as one, and accepted 
as the body that requires the greatest 
amount of heat to raise one pound 
through one degree Fahrenheit. The 
scientific unit or, as it is called, the 
caloric, is the amount of heat necessary 
to raise one gram of water one degree 
centigrade. 

However, the British thermal unit, or 
merely the heat unit, is the standard 
in bakeries, and the specific heat of flour 
is calculated on that. In practice this 
figure is generally taken as one half of 
water, although allowance has to be 
made off that or the dough will be too 
hot. Also, if the quantities of flour and 
water vary, the results will differ. 

A common plan now is to take the tem- 
perature of the flour and subtract that 
from double the desired temperature of 
the sponge. For instance, assume we 
wish the quarter to be 72 degrees Fah- 
renheit when finished. Then twice 72 is 
144. Assume again that the temperature 


of the flour is 64. Then 144 less 64. 


equals 80. This ought to be the tempera- 
ture of the water to make dough at 72 
degrees Fahrenheit if the figures of 
specific heats are correct, but, as I have 
said, they are not, therefore the results 
cannot be accurate, and neither are they 
in practice. 

In the first place we take the specific 
heat of flour as half that of water for 
convenience, when as a matter of fact it 


is nearer to .4 than .5; .4 is not far out, 
but in making dough there is always a 
minimum loss of heat, and the result is 
found to give a figure as near as possible 
to .45. Again, as there is less flour than 
double the quantity of water, the 5 
figure would not give accurate results, 
even if that figure were correct. As 
there is less flour, the final temperature 
must be higher, as the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise 10 lbs of flour through a 
given number of degrees will raise five 
pounds through double that number of 
degrees. 

In practice, therefore, I have found it 
useful to double the desired temperature, 
subtract the temperature of the flour, 
and finally drop two or more degrees 
from the final figure before settling 
what that figure will be. I say two or 
more degrees, because in practice it is 
found that in tight doughs the tempera- 
ture will be higher and in straight doughs 
that get much more mixing than sponges, 
the same thing applies. Mechanical fric- 
tion raises the temperature very consid- 
erably, and therein lies much of the 
troubles of the man who installs me- 
chanical help without any previous ex- 
perience. Things actually happen under 
the noses of such men without being seen 
by them until they have picked up knowl- 
edge in that expensive school called 
“practical experience.” 

The practice of taking the tempera- 
ture of sponges after they have been 
made is growing, in spite of the fact 
that some of the old school ask what can 
be done after the sponge is made, should 
it happen to be too cold or too hot. I 
need not attempt to answer that question, 
the answer is so obvious. In fact the 
Scotch baker has always been fond of his 
thermometer, and he is making more 
practical use of it now than he has ever 
done before. 

With the quarter at 72 degrees Fah- 
renheit and well covered up, it will be 
up the tub and dropped in 15 hours. 
This seems a long time, and indeed it is, 
but long experience has taught bakers 
to have the quarter just ready for work- 
ing when they start in the morning, and 
the rest of the process is not long. The 
sponge is stirred with water about 82 
degrees Fahrenheit, and when this is 
ready to drop it is made up into dough 
with the salt and a little water. The 
dough is now made with water about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in an hour scal- 
ing commences. This dough travels fast, 
and is of a nature that slips just suf- 
ficiently to fill in the spaces between the 
pieces so that the whole batch is one 
complete mass of pieces, each with a 
rounded crust and well set up on its feet, 
as it were. 

Another process that is common in the 
east of Scotland is the sponge and dough 
process, known as half sponge, as fol- 
lows: 180 lbs of liquor, 330 lbs strong 
flour, 3 Ibs salt;-170 lbs liquor, 370 lbs 
blended flour, 10 lbs salt; a total of 350 
Ibs liquor, 700 lbs flour, and 13 lbs salt. 

The same practice is followed as with 
quarters, the sponge being made the last 
thing before quitting work and the dough 
being made up the first thing in the 
morning. As there are two processes 
only, it is more economical, but western 
bakers say that what you gain one way 
is lost in qnother. If the labor is saved 
the color of the bread is poorer, and 
there is no doubt that, as a rule, the 
quarter loaf is the more finished article 
in appearance and brighter in color. On 
the other hand, eastern bakers say that 
the western loaf is worked to death, is 
salted to death, is bleached to death, and 
wants the fine flavor of eastern bread. 

In all the processes given, however, the 
quantity of liquor is varied at the differ- 
ent stages, according to the baker’s no- 
tions of things. A big quarter, for in- 
stance, makes a bigger loaf, while a large 
proportion of water at the dough stage 
makes the dough come slower, and the 
loaf will be smaller and closer in grain. 
The salt is varied, too, but the rule is 
generally that more salt is used on the 
west coast than on the east. 


I have purposely left out reference to. 


yeast and barm and the necessary pro- 
portions, as that subject requires an ar- 
ticle to itself. But I cannot leave the 
subject without referring to two types 
of bread generally known as fancy bread 


here, and named pan and French. The . 


pan loaf is made up in sizes weighing 
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about 30 oz when baked, and these are 
baked four in a pan, end to end, the pan 
being covered with a lid. In some places 
such loaves are called sandwich pans, 
but in Scotland they are merely pan 
loaves. 

These loaves are usually made by 
sponge and dough process, somewhat as 
follows: sponge, 100 Ibs liquor, 180 Ibs 
medium strong flour, 11% lbs salt; dough, 
30 Ibs liquor, 50 lbs medium strong flour, 
1% lbs salt, 

The pan dough is made always a little 
softer than square bread, and often a 
little lard is added. For this quantity 


‘there would be 2 lbs lard, and 2 lbs 


sugar, but this practice is not universal. 
The dough will lie 45 minutes, and will 
then be scaled off. 

In the case of French there would be, 
say, 100 lbs flour added at dough, and 
3Y, lbs lard, and 2 lbs sugar. The 
French loaf is molded or chaffed, 
stretched, and the ends met in the cen- 
ter, then the loaf is turned halfway 
round and one half doubled over to make 
a loaf that will give a slice resembling 
the ace of hearts. The French loaf is 
baked on the hearth in some places, with 
its back against an iron upset, but in 
other places it is baked in an open pan. 

A good deal of this bread is made all 
over Scotland, although it is not quite as 
popular as pan bread. Of course both 
take a back place with the household 
loaf, of which at least six times as many 
are made as of all other kinds of bread 
together. 

One more national piece of bread, and 
I will close. The Scotch morning roll is 
an institution, and is made by every 
baker unless he happens to be a factory 
man “ye! bread only. The average or 
typical bakery in Scotland bakes all 
kinds of goods, plain and fancy bread 
and confectionery, therefore the morning 
roll is common everywhere. This roll is 
made up oval and baked on the hearth. 
It weighs about two ounces, and before 
the war was sold at one cent each. Now 
it sells at three cents for two rolls. 
The formula is as follows: sponge meth- 
od, 100 Ibs liquor, 140 lbs strong flour, 
21%, lbs salt; dough, no liquor, 25 lbs soft 
flour, no salt. 

The sponge is generally mixed or 
stirred in a tub, and left to ferment until 
next morning, when it is freshened up 
with a little flour but no water, and 
scaled off as soon as it has recovered a 
little of its lightness. The pieces are 
then scaled off, balled up, and rolled oval, 
then pinned out, washed over with milk, 
and set to prove until light, when they 
are lifted with a tin lifter, placed on a 
narrow peel, and slipped in on the hot 
oven hearth, where they bake in a few 
minutes. They are sent out hot, and are 
used in large quantities by the public. 

Of course rolls are also made by quick 
process, by straight dough, and other 
ways, but this is the old way, and it 
cannot be beaten for getting away quick- 
ly in the morning. Some bakers, however, 
improve on this by making the sponge a 
little tighter and scaling right off, in 
which case it is really a long straight 
dough. 

This article has already run to a great- 
er length than I anticipated, and I will 
close by repeating what I have already 
said, namely, that the average Scot is a 
good tradesman, but I will say this also, 
that in spite of his rank conservatism, 
there can be no doubt that he is taking a 
great deal of interest in the technical 
education movement. The Scot sees in 
education a near cut to riper experience 
and better wages, and also a means of 
perfecting his already high skill in bak- 
ing and of attaining to higher levels. 





SKIMMED MILK POWDER A BOON 


To the small baker, the advantages of 
skimmed milk powder are very evident. 
It is difficult for the small baker to get 
fresh skimmed milk, but milk powder 
enables him to continually have a supply 
of strictly fresh skimmed milk on hand 
for any and all purposes. For the small 
baker it is really equal to his having a 
cow, because all he has to do to get 
fresh milk is to mix his powder with 
water, and it is ready for immediate use. 

Many large bakers still feel it is econ- 
omy to buy milk for bread baking in a 
liquid state rather than in powdered 
form. A number of tests have been 
made in laboratories and bakeshops 
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showing that skimmed milk powder ab- 
sorbs practically enough additional mois- 
ture to offset the cost of the powder. 
In a recent test along these lines, a bread 
dough made entirely with water cost .06c 
per loaf more than a bread dough in 
which all milk made from skimmed milk 
powder was used. 

If this test was correct, it proved that 
it actually costs less to use skimmed milk 
powder in bread liberally than to use 
straight water. There is hardly any 
argument that bread made with a con- 
siderable quantity of milk is superior to 
a water loaf. 

The same test also showed that there 
is a gradual increase in the bloom of the 
crust as the milk color content is in- 
creased. It also proved that a liberal 
use of skimmed milk powder improves 
the texture, odor and flavor of the loaf. 

The manufacture of skimmed milk 
powder has advanced very materially the 
past 10 years. Milk powder is real milk 
with nothing but the water scientifically 
extracted, although some bakers believe 
it is a manufactured substitute. How- 
ever, milk powder is real milk. All the 
baker has to do is to add the same per- 
centage of water to the milk powder as 
was originally extracted, and he has 
pure, fresh milk. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—Very little 
improvement, if any, has been shown in 
the bakery trade during the past month. 
The volume of business remains at a sub- 
stantial reduction under that prevailing 
at this time last year, and the tendency 
on the part of some bakeries, particular- 
ly the smaller ones, to reduce prices suf- 
ficiently to put out a 5c loaf of bread is 
not conducive to business improvement. 

Bakers in St. Louis and this territory 
alike state that business has been re- 
duced 30@40 per cent. This is partly 
accounted for by the belief that people 
are more careful now and are not wast- 
ing as much food as formerly, and also 
that housewives are doing more baking 
than in the period immediately following 
the war. The smaller bakers, however, 
state that retail grocers are now getting 
a fair percentage of the business which 
formerly went to their shops. 

Each month sees bakers with less high 
priced flour on their hands, but still a 
fair quantity is to be found in some 
bakeshops. This is due to three causes; 
first, some bakers bought in excess of 
their needs with business at its best; 
second, the reduction in the volume of 
bakery trade caused some bakers to get 
as much as two months behind in their 
estimated consumption; third, some bak- 
ers preferred to keep this high priced 
flour on hand, holding it in the hope 
that prices might react at some future 
time, and use flour which they purchased 
on the market from week to week. 

It is now evident that, no matter what 
the reason, bakers who still have $10 and 
$12 flour in stock would far better take 
their loss and use it up, than to continue 
their holding policies. With price com- 
petition as strong as it now is, bakers 
are forced to figure their costs on the 
basis of flour purchased on the late mar- 
kets; otherwise, their trade will be direct- 
ed to other channels. 

One or two instances of bakers sell- 
ing a loaf of bread for 5c were reported 
during the month, but it is not known 
what success these enterprises have met. 
As a general thing, bakers are firmly of 
the opinion that it is as yet impossible 
to sell bread for 5c, and conduct a profit- 
able business. While flour prices have 
shown material declines in the last few 
months, the prices paid for other in- 
gredients, together with the war-time 
wages still prevailing, will not permit of 
this cheaper bread. 


NOTES 
The Arkansas-Oklahoma Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, of which P. Lanae, of 
the Rose City bakery, Little Rock, Ark., 
is secretary, will hold its annual conven- 
tion at Hot Springs, Ark., May 23-24, 
Another 5c loaf of bread made its ap- 
pearance in St. Louis this month. The 
Junge-Waelter Baking Co., in announc- 
ing this loaf of bread, stated that it 
weighs 1114@I11¥, oz. The bread is un- 
wrapped. bi 
The Milwaukee bakery, St. Louis, has 
been closed and will be sold at public 
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auction in the near future. William 
Ledeman, formerly manager, is now sales 
manager of the Junge-Waelter Baking 
Co., St. Louis. 

Goddard Bros., now operating a bak- 
ery at Chaffee, Mo., have let the contract 
for the construction of a new one-story 
building, equipped throughout with mod- 
ern machinery. Construction will be 
started in the near future. 

For the time being, at least, the St. 
Louis Retail Grocers’ Association has 
abandoned its idea of buying and operat- 
ing a bakery. The conception of such 
an idea was brought about by the com- 
petition of the chain stores, which for 
some time have been selling a 16-oz loaf 
of bread for 8c, or two for l5c, and a 
20-oz loaf for 10c, Rather than invest 
a large amount of money in a bakery at 
this time, J. C. Westfall, secretary, stat- 
ed that an arrangement had been made 
with one of the local bakeries whereby it 
will sell an 18-oz loaf of bread to mem- 
bers of the association for 814c. The 
grocers are selling this loaf to the public 


for 10c. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BALTIMORE BAKERS 


Bakery Business Below Normal—Co-opera- 
tive Advertising Campaign Planned— 
Flour Quiet and Stocks Light 


Ba.timore, Mp., April 21.—The bakery 
business was not very active the past 
month. Reports generally are that sales 
are not as large as they should be, and 
the attitude of the public keeps the bak- 
ers guessing. Some reductions in prices 
have been made, to bring cheaper bakery 

roducts within the reach of the public. 
‘irst one and then another baker shades 
his prices a little. Flour, sugar and eggs 
are all materially lower, and it is claimed 
the only thing that prevents a return to 
a more reasonable price is the attitude 
of organized labor. 

Not for years have good eggs been so 
cheap in the spring. Sugar recently sold 
at 7¥c lb in cartons and 7c in 50- and 
100-lb bags, retail. The demand _ for 
raisins shows improvement. There is a 
better movement of currants, but de- 
mand is slow. It is expected that, be- 
cause of the shortage of raisins, the de- 
mand for currants will improve. There 
is little demand for peaches and apri- 
cots, and supplies are understood to be 
light. While buying is not active, yet 
some slight improvement is noticeable. 
Walnuts are in light supply, and the 
market is firmer. Filberts are in better 
supply, but demand is not active. Al- 
monds are meeting with a fair call. 

Large bakers have not changed their 
prices for bread ffom a month ago, and 
feel that, with labor costs as they are to- 
day, they cannot lower the price of 
bread. 

The bakers are working on a co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign, which will be 
handled by retailers and wholesalers, in 
an effort to aid the “eat more baker’s 
bread” campaign. A sum of $5,000 is to 
be raised, and most of the money has 
been subscribed. It is expected that the 
campaign will be started soon. 

Bakers’ stocks of flour in most in- 
stances are small, and where a better in- 
quiry for flour is noticeable it is where 
bakers’ stocks are so low that they are 
obliged to buy to replenish their supplies. 
They continue to buy conservatively, 
however, and then only for prompt or 
early shipment. 

Reports show that the grocers are buy- 
ing more freely than the bakers. Bakers 
continue to report that production of 
bread is not up to standard, and for 
this reason are obliged to buy smaller 
quantities of flour than heretofore. While 
bakers’ stocks of flour are reported low, 
it is understood that some of the larger 
ones have sufficient on hand or ordered 
to carry them for about 60 days. 








ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Many Baltimore bakers and associate 
members of the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry have been gathering 
informally on Wednesday afternoons at 
the Metropolitan Club to discuss local 
trade conditions. They have decided to 
turn these gatherings into a round table 
conference, to be attended by the offi- 
cers and executive board of the asso- 
ciation, who will have charge. The meet- 


ings start at 4 o'clock, last about two 
hours, and are followed by dinner. 

One subject discussed at the first con- 
ference was Sunday deliveries. Unless 
checked, this will work a hardship on 
the trade. It was suggested that P. A. 
Grill, attorney for the Maryland organi- 
zation, be invited to give a series of lec- 
tures on “Law for the Business Man.” 

Fred A. Muller, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board, presided, and H. C. Ben- 
ner, secretary of the Maryland associa- 
tion, acted as secretary. Bakers and as- 
sociate members are invited to the con- 
ferences. 

NOTES 


Hauswald’s bakery, 2700 Edmondson 
Avenue, is using newspaper advertising 
to good advantage. 

Phillips Bros., bakers, Cambridge, Md., 
were in Baltimore during the month and 
visited several local bakeries. 

The White bakery, Hanover and Barre 
streets, a branch of the City Baking Co., 
is using large display ads in the local 
papers advertising Tip-Top bread. 

Bread prices in Baltimore are like flour 
prices; each day a new price is an- 
nounced by some baker. With the open- 
ing of a large wholesale bakery early in 
the month, prices took a tumble. A 
22-0z loaf of bread can be had for 12c 
retail, 10c wholesale. This same loaf 
wrapped commands 1214,c wholesale and 
14@15c retail. The 1-lb loaf sells at 8c 
wholesale and 9@10c retail; 12-0z loaf, 
6c wholesale and 7c retail. A few small 
bakers offer a 5c loaf, but are not making 
much headway. 

J. H. Wootrrince. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DoututH, Minn., April 21—The new 
bread ordinance designed to regulate the 
size of loaves of ‘bread in Duluth and 
providing cleanliness in the handling is 
reported ready to put through as soon as 
the new council can take it up for con- 
sideration. 

A leading grocery concern with a bak- 
ery attached is advertising a l5c size 
loaf of bread for 10c. Other bakers 
have increased the weight of their small 
loaf several ounces and retained the 
selling price at 10c. Still others have 
made no change either in weight or price. 
The large leading loaf remains as be- 
fore at lic and 16c. Bakers report 
business fair for this time of year but 
the retail trade is sluggish. 

Bakers handling pastry goods, etc., 
have experienced a slower demand for 
their products. The retail trade is prob- 
ably more affected than the bread baker. 
Owing to many people being unemployed, 
wage cuts, etc., consumption has fallen 
off. The public, as a rule, is purchasing 
only bare daily requirements. Produc- 
tion is gauged according to daily sales 
so as not to leave an unsalable surplus in 
bakers’ hands. Prices, retail and whole- 
sale, have shown little or no change this 
month. 

Business with the large bread bakeries 
seems to be better than with the smaller 
ones. The former have an outside ship- 
ping trade that helps out materially. 
Demand is picking up, according to re- 
ports from the big houses. One advised 
generally good business and present vol- 
ume of sales about 10 per cent ahead 
of this time last year. 

The lake shipping season has opened 
up, and bakers handling the boat trade 
will possibly find some increase in the 
volume of business once the movement 
becomes active. As yet few vessels have 
commenced to run, because of the lack 
of freight to move and generally de- 
pressed business conditions. 

The American Bakery Co., Duluth, of 
which R. E. Parker is president, John 
Moir vice president, Gerard Stewart sec- 
retary, and E. Downie treasurer and 
manager, is in the hands of a receiver 
preparatory to winding up the business. 

The Manchaster Biscuit Co., with 
head office and factory at Fargo, N. D., 
has opened a branch in the Bridgeman- 
Russell Building, on West First Street, 
this city. J. C. Rice, of Fargo, has 
charge of the local office, C. W. Cramer 
is the general sales manager, and R. J. 
Cone general manager. The company 
has several carloads of its product 
shipped in ready for sale and distribu- 
tion here and in surrounding territory. 
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It specializes in the Big Sioux line of 
biscuits and cakes. 

The cut in the retail price of bread 
by one of the large grocery houses op- 
erating a bakery in connection has not 
been met as yet by other bakers. It has 
set the lead in getting closer to a pre- 
war basis, and it remains to be seen what 
the rest of the bakery trade will do. In 
addition, the same concern has made re- 
ductions of 10c in doughnuts, cup cakes, 
cookies, etc., and in cream puffs and 


- regular line of cakes as much as 25c. 


F. G. Cartson. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puinaverpnia, Pa., April 21.—Bakers 
bought flour very sparingly during the 
past month. They are carrying light 
stocks, but with the wheat market show- 
ing a general downward trend, they have 
seen no incentive to lay in ‘stocks in ex- 
cess of immediate requirements. Most 
of their purchases have been of second- 
hand stocks below the limits of the mills. 

The quietude has been more pro- 
nounced on account of the prevalence of 
the Jewish passover. At this time of 
the year, Hebrew bakers try to use up 
the flour on hand and start with clean 
bins after the holiday. Prices of flour 
are $1@2 bbl lower than a month ago, 
while many other bakers’ supplies also 
show a declining tendency. 

Retail bread prices have undergone no 
material change during the month. 


NOTES 

A charter has been obtained for the 
Resler-Holdsworth Co. bakery, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., with a capital of $25,000. 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
by the Display Products Corporation to 
introduce and maintain bakeries, restau- 
rants, etc., with an authorized capital of 
$5,500,000. The incorporators are Arthur 
W. Britton, Samuel B. Howard and 
Austin H. Smith, all of New York. 

Samuet S. DaniELs. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

H. A. Curfis & Son has engaged in the 
baking business at Ogden, Iowa. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
613 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis. 

L. W. Hulbert has engaged in the 
baking business at Wessington, S. D. 

The Sanitary Baking Co. has been 
formed at Bemidji, Minn., by Kohlberg 
& Scott. 

Lee Stein has bought the retail de- 
partment of the Korn Baking Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

The Eichel bakery, East Main Street, 
Logan, Iowa, has installed some new 
equipment. 

The St. Paul (Minn.) Retail Bakers’ 
Association gave a dance Monday even- 
ing, April 25. 

Sandahl Bros. have added a bakery de- 
partment to their grocery store at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Stowell & Ogilvy have bought the gro- 
cery and bakery of H. L. Carnahan, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 

S. A. Egekvist, of Egekvist Bros., bak- 
ers of Minneapolis, is visiting his rela- 
tives in Norway. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Harris have sold 
their bakery at Harlan, Iowa, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Custer. 

N. O. Calhoon has sold his interest in 
the Maretta (Minn.) Home Bakery to 
S. C. Ranson and son. 

Edward McLaughlin has sold his bak- 
ery and confectionery at Mason City, 
Iowa, to Joseph Weigle. 

Federal bakeries at Davenport, Iowa, 
have reduced the price of bread 2c, and 
the loaf now sells at 13c. 

J. Lampert, proprietor Chicago bak- 
ery, Grand Forks, N. D., will build a 
three-story bakery, 45x45. 

An Electric Maid bakery has been 
opened at White Bear Lake, Minn., by 
L. M. Winburn, formerly in the baking 
business at Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., Davenport, Iowa, has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent on its preferred stock. 

Louis and E. J. Resler, of Minneapo- 
lis, with W. J. Holdsworth have incor- 
porated the Resler-Holdsworth Baking 
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Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., with $25,000 
capital stock. 

Paul M. Chapman, Chicago, represen- 
tative for the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis, was in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul early this month, and is 
figuring on two automatic outfits. 

J. W. Brown has bought a partnership 
in the Morris (Minn.) bakery, and is now 
associated with J, A. Linne. They ex- 
pect to make extensive improvements to 
the store and bakery, and new equip- 
ment will be installed. 

Bread business with Minneapolis bak- 
ers is just fair. One wholesale baker 
estimated that the average drop in busi- 
ness is 10@20 per cent. In a few in- 
stances it may be more, and in others 
less, but the average is as given. 

Cc. A. Swanson, proprietor of the 
Home bakery, Glenwood, Minn., has 
bought a building which he will remodel 
into a retail store and pastry shop. New 
equipment for the pastry shop has been 
ordered, and new fixtures will be in- 
stalled. The old building will still be 
used for the bread bakery, shipping 
rooms and offices. 

L. C. Klitting, the Danish baker, 
stopped off in Minneapolis last week on 
his way to Winnipeg from Toronto, and 
gave a short talk at the bakers’ short 
course at Dunwoody Institute. He also 
has made arrangements with the Deli- 
cacy bakery, 51 Western Avenue, this 
city, to introduce Danish pastry, includ- 
ing wiener bread, butter cakes, etc. 

The officers of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America are working on the 
programme for the annual convention, 
which will be held in St. Louis June 
14-15. It is planned to have the follow- 
ing subjects discussed by authoritative 
speakers: school of sweet goods for re- 
tail bakers, special advertising for retail 
bakers, purchasing associations for retail 
bakers, and accounting for the retail 
baker. 

A ladies’ auxiliary of the Minneapolis 
Retail Bakers’ Association was formed 
at a meeting held in the lounging rooms 
at the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s office, 
Thursday evening, April 14, with 14 
charter members. The following officers 
were elected: president, Miss Cora For- 
sythe, of the Delicacy bakery; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. A. Pratt; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. W. B. Thomson; treasurer, 
Mrs. L. F. W. Meese. A committee con- 
sisting of E. A. Pratt, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., Mrs. E. A. Pratt, Miss For- 
sythe, L. H, Day and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
B. Thomson was appointed to draw up a 
constitution and bylaws and report at 
the next meeting, which will be held 
Thursday evening, April 28. The dues 
are $3 per year, and the initiation fee $2. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in the offices of 
the Fleischmann Co., April 7. J. Brown, 
president, presided. The main business 
discussed was the proposed purchasing 
association. The committee, consisting 
of L. H. Day, J. C. Lewis, Al Tweelings, 
W. B. Thomson and J. Brown, reported 
and read the proposed constitution. 
After some discussion it was decided to 
call a special meeting, which will be held 
in the offices of The Northwestern Miller, 
Tuesday evening, April 26, at which time 
the Retail Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion will be perfected.’ Mr. Day brought 
up the question of Sunday closing, and 
urged all bakers to keep their stores 
closed at least one day a week. While no 
action was taken, the sentiment of most 
bakers present was in favor of closing. 
A committee composed of Al Tweeling, 
W. B. Thomson, L, H. Day, A. H. C. 
Gratz, G. Embrey, bakers, and R. E. 
Close, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was appointed to arrange for the annual 
picnic this summer. 





ELECTRIK-MAID BAKE SHOPS 

On account of the gradual expansion 
of its business, the Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shops, an organization which manufac- 
tures bakery equipment, and does a gen- 
eral jobbing business in bakery supplies, 
and operates retail bakeshops through- 
out the country, has moved its general 
offices and warehouse to 321 Cedar Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. The new location gives 
the company a four story and basement 
building. 

The company plans to install, in con- 
nection with its office and warehouse, a 
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equipped bakeshop, display- 
ing each “Article of equipment that it 
manufactures and sells. This show- 
room will be an exact replica of an up- 
to-date bakeshop of the best type. 

The company reports the following re- 
cent -Electrik-Maid Bake Shop installa- 
tions: Bair & Blank, Akron, Ohio, Max 
Gottlieb, Rochester, N. Y., Mabee Bros., 
St. James, Minn., L. M. Winburn, White 
Bear Lake, Minn., John M. Gillen, Rice 
Lake, Wis., and Hanrahan & Reiherzer, 
Milwaukee, Wis., each a three-deck oven 
and complete equipment; Rene & Baland, 
Park Falls, Wis., Charles F. Paul, Wash- 
burn, Wis., Bernard Heffron, New Rich- 
mond, Wis., and J. F. Myers, River 
Falls, Wis., each a two-deck oven and 
complete equipment. 


complete] 





ROPE IN BREAD 


The American Institute of Baking, 


Minneapolis, for several months has been 
conducting an exhaustive investigation as 
It has 


to the causes for rope in bread. 


excellent bread. As a matter of fact, the 
tendency now is to reduce the enriching 
ingredients and ferment the dough in 
such a way as to get the full benefit of 
a good flour flavor, which, after all, 
seems to wear the best.” 





JAMES I, MARSHALL—FARMER 

There is no accounting for fads. 
When a successful business man reaches 
a certain stage in life he usually takes 
onto himself some hobby. Now anybody 
looking at James I. Marshall, president 
of the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., while 
he is at a bakers’ convention, would never 
suspect him of being a farmer. Yet he 
is one, and on a fairly large scale too. 

The “Marshall Farms” are located at 
Ocoee, in central Florida, and cover an 
area of about 1,200 acres. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s hobby is high grade pedigreed 
stock, of which he has quite a herd on 
his farm. He bought a bull last summer, 
for which he paid $1,000. He is also 
breaking into the trucking business, and 





A Napier Grass Field on the “Marshall Farms” at Ocoee, Fla. 


studied the effects of the addition of 
various acids, and more particularly of 
certain acid salts and their combinations 
on rope infected bread made from sev- 
eral grades of flour; with special refer- 
ence to the hydrogen ion concentration 
necessary to inhibit or control rope, and 
the quality of the bread as influenced by 
such additions of acid compounds. 

The institute has just issued, in bulle- 
tin form, the results of its investigation. 
This bulletin should prove a valuable 
addition to any baker’s library, and a 
copy of it should be secured and kept 
for future reference. 





A TIMELY SUGGESTION 

A prominent Minneapolis mill chemist 
was recently asked for a statement re- 
garding the comparative strength of the 
1919-20 and the 1920-21 spring wheat 
crops. His reply is as follows: 

“The gluten percentage of the 1919-20 
crop was well up with the average, but 
there seemed to be a certain toughness 
in the flour, which did not add to the 
quality and resulted in more or less dis- 
satisfaction, due to the fact that the 
doughs worked heavy, in the bakers’ 
phraseology. 

“With regard to the 1920-21 crop, ow- 
ing to the fact that Canadian wheat has 
been available, the gluten percentage can 
be maintained; in fact it can be raised 
and lowered at will, but instead of tough- 
ness we have considerably more elasticity 
and a shorter fermenting period, so that 
the criticism this year is frequently due 
to the fact that the doughs are being 
overfermented. For example: all other 
things being equal, the 1919-20 dough 
might require five hours to ferment, while 
the 1920-21 dough will only require four 
hours or less. 

“As regards a good dough formula, we 
consider the following a good average 
mix: 196 lbs flour, 3 lbs yeast, 3 to 3% 
Ibs salt, 4 lbs-shortening, 4 lbs sugar, 114, 
lbs malt extract, 4 lbs condensed milk, 
112 to 116 lbs water. 

“This dough cannot be considered as 
extremely rich, but more sugar and 
shortening have been added than are 
used by many bakers who are producing 


raises all kinds of vegetables. Practi- 
cally all of the produce is marketed in 
New York City. 

The farm is also rich in citrus fruit 
groves, such as grape fruit, oranges, 
tangerines, etc. Mr. Marshall recently 
shipped six crates of oranges and grape 
fruit to his office in Chicago, to demon- 
strate to his doubting associates in the 
oven business that his farm really does 
produce something worth while. 

Mr. Marshall does not live on the farm. 
His home is about five miles distant at 
Orlando. He spends five or six months 
of each year there, and most of his time 
on horseback. Mr. Marshall and his fam- 
ily are in Florida now, and will probably 
not return to Chicago until late in May. 





NEBRASKA BREAD BILL PASSED 

Omana, Nes., April 21.—Governor 
McKelvie, Thursday, signed the Smith 
bread bill, which provides that after the 
expiration of 90 days Nebraska bakers 
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must bake bread loaves to weigh 1 lb, 
1 lb, 114 lbs, or any half pound multiple, 
and label the exact weight of each loaf. 
A tolerance of two ounces is permitted. 

When Colonel J. H. Presson notified 
the house that the governor had signed 
the bill there was prolonged cheering. 
Edward A. Smith, author of the bill, 
was paraded to the front of the chamber 
and given an ovation. Pressed for a 
speech, he said: “You'll all have to go 
after your bread with wheelbarrows 
soon.” 

Bakers stormed the office of Governor 
McKelvie to plead for a veto of the 
Smith bill, which passed the senate 26 to 
6 and the house 81 to 3. 

M. A. Hall, of Omaha, attorney and 
spokesman for the bakers, said the bill 
passed the house with most of the mem- 
bers not knowing what they were voting 
on, and, after once having been defeated 
in the senate, was finally passed. 

He said the bill made another ex- 
pensive state board, and intimated that 
the law would be fought in the courts if 
signed. “This law ought to carry to 
oblivion every man who voted for it in 
this legislature,” he said. “It favors 
bakers outside of Nebraska.” 

E. B. Ransome, of the Burns Baking 
Co., Omaha, said the law would mean 
poorer quality bread, higher prices, and 
the closing of smaller bakeries. Bakers 
from different parts of the state told 
the governor there was no public demand 
for this bill. 

Edward A. Smith, author of the bill, 
read the reports from states where 
standard weight laws are in force, to 
show that none of the results predicted 
by the bakers had appeared. 

Dennis Cronin, who led the senate 
fight for the bill, told small bakers pres- 
ent that they were opposing their own in- 
terests by fighting the bill, as it made 
big bakers supply as large a loaf as the 
small bakers, and made quality the basis 
of competition. Senator Albert H. Mill- 
er, Representative J. W. Lundy and 
Mrs. W. E. Barkley also spoke for the 
bill. 

Mr. Cronin handed the governor a pen, 
which, he said, had been sent by the 
“Knockers’ Club of Omaha,” with the re- 
quest that if he signed the bill it be used 
and returned for preservation in the 
club’s archives. 

Mrs. Fred Carey, who led Lincoln 
women in a fight to get the bill recon- 
sidered in the senate, attended the hear- 
ing. 

Leicn Leste. 





WABASH BAKING CO. 


The attractive new plant of the Wa- 
bash (Ind.) Baking Co., at Hill and 
Wabash streets, is now in operation. The 
state bakery inspector has pronounced it 
one of the most modern plants of its size 
in the state. The proprietor is G. W. 
Case, who located in Wabash 11. years 
ago. He recently bought the building 
at Hill and Wabash streets and convert- 
ed the first floor into an attractive bak- 
ery and sales room. The plant is a mar- 
vel of completeness. A carload of flour 
is consumed every four weeks, with 15 
people employed in the establishment. 


ia ities 
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A Grove of Fine Trees on the “Marshall Farms” in Florida 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


News of the Baking Trade Along the Coast 
-—New Bakeries and En- 
largements 

Seatriz, Wasu., April 22.—The follow- 
ing notes outline the recent activities of 
bakers along the Pacific Coast: 

April 9, Golden State Baking Co., 
of San Francisco, held a reception at its 
bakery for the retail grocers of the city, 
upon opening the new addition to the 
plant, which makes it one of the largest 
and best equipped in the state. For the 
entertainment of the guests, a splendid 
vaudeville programme was given. On 
the main floor of the bakery an orchestra 
furnished music for dancing. Light re- 
freshments were served to about a thou- 
sand guests, The new addition will house 
the garage, loading decks, lockers, bread 
cooling, wrapping and shipping rooms. 
The space vacated by these departmerts 
in the old plant will be used for a cake 
and pastry department, “sweet . 
being added to the output. This wil 
also give more floor space to the baking 
department proper. O. R. Matte is 
manager. 

Harry Hincke, manager of the Sum- 
ner, Wash., factory of the Fleischmann 
Co., spent a week in San Francisco this 
month. 

The French-Italian Baking Co., Pitts- 
burg, Cal., has completed a modern plant, 
and is planning a public opening at an 
early date. Especial care has been used 
in the construction of the building to 
make it as sanitary as possible, and easy 
to clean and keep clean. Two large pat- 
ent ovens have been built, and automatic 
bread handling equipment will be in- 
stalled. Pittsburg is an extensive manu- 
facturing town. 

The Diamond bakery, Oakland, Cal., 
will move a short distance from its pres- 
ent plant. Two large patent ovens and 
a modern automatic outfit will be in- 
stalled. The capacity of the new plant 
will be about 5,000 loaves daily. D. Ros- 
en, proprietor, plans enlarging the terri- 
tory covered by his delivery system, and 
to have the plant running full capacity 
in a short time. 

John MecVeity, manager of the Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s Los Angeles branch office, 
was in San Francisco on business early in 
April. 

The Golden West bakery, Chico, Cal., 
has let a contract for an American proof- 
er to be installed early in May. This 
machine will complete the automatic unit 
in the shop, making it a completely me- 
chanical factory. Charlie Lutz is mana- 

r. 
Joseph Gemsch, proprietor of the 
Anchor bakery, Sacramento, has con- 
tracted for a large inside fire oven. The 
interior of his shop will need entire re- 
modeling to accommodate it. The ca- 
pacity will be greatly increased. 

The White Lunch, San Francisco, a 
concern operating a number of eating 
houses in the Bay cities, has opened a 
large central commissary in the down- 
town section. A complete, + amg | 

uipped bread factory will be added. 
The company expects to bake a consider- 
able quantity of bread for general dis- 
tribution to restaurants other than its 
own. The kitchen and bakery now in 
operation are very complete and highly 
efficient. 

The Waxman bakery, San Francisco, 
whose Twenty-first Avenue plant re- 
cently burned, is having the machinery 
moved to 1080 McAlister Street, and will 
use it in connection with the manufac- 
ture of rye and twist bread, in which the 
concern specializes. A satisfactory set- 
tlement is said to have been arranged 
with the insurance company covering the 
fire loss. 

The Leader bakery, Los Angeles, Wil- 
liam Broadhag, proprietor, has put in a 
new divider. 

David Cohen & Co. Los Angeles, 
owners of several Chatterton System 
bakeries, plan erecting a central plant 
to manufacture certain lines of goods to 
supply its shops. Ovens and machinery 
to manufacture a complete line of bak- 
ery s on a large scale are planned 
for the new plant. 

Louis Dornbecker, proprietor of the 
Bend (Oregon) Bakery, is said to con- 
template purchasing machinery. 

The London bakery, Vancouver, B. C., 
plans to remodel its plant, and add a 
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atent oven and bread making machines. 
present plant is much too small for 
the business done by the concern, which 
ex to broaden its field of operation. 
arry Hewletts, construction e r 
and western representative of the Peter- 
sen Oven Co., has returned to San Fran- 
cisco after three weeks spent in Van- 
couver, B. C., where he superintended 
construction of several ovens for Shelly 
Bros., Ltd. 

The Golden Rule bakery, Seattle, con- 
templates increasing the capacity of its 
plant by adding several pieces of ma- 
chinery. 

Mrs. Prosser, owner of the Raymond 
(Wash.) Bakery, plans to build a pat- 
ent oven in her bakery. Greatly in- 
creased business the past year has made 
the improvement necessary. 

The Sindlar Pie Co., of Oakland, re- 
cently purchased land and had plans pre- 
pared for a highly efficient and aeons 
plant, but has decided to postpone build- 
ing operations and await a further re- 
duction in materials and wages. 

The Risdon Baking Co., Oakland, is 
planning on buying an automatic outfit 
of make-up machinery to be installed 
this spring or early summer. During the 
on month the building has been over- 

auled. A bread cooling and wrappin 
room is in the space formerly commiel 
- the flour storage. A new oven prob- 
ably will be built, making three in all. 

The New Athens bakery, Oakland, con- 
templates putting in some new machinery. 

Mr. Larabru, manager of the New 
Parisian French bakery, is having plans 
drawn for a bakery to be located near 
his present plant on Third Avenue, San 
Francisco. The plans contemplate a 
thoroughly sanitary and up-to-date bak- 
ery. ork will not start until early 
summer. 

The European Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, which has been badly cramped for 
room, has been remodeling and enlarging 
its plant. An adjoining building has 
been: leased and openings cut in the walls 
to connect it with the old plant. The re- 
tail store and offices have n moved in- 
to the new room, and lockers and dress- 
ing rooms for the men built in. The 
space vacated by these departments, add- 
ed to the bakery proper, makes possible 
a very considerable increase in capacity. 
I. M. Matich, proprietor, recently pur- 
chased the interest of Mrs. Yoldi, widow 
of his former partner, and now is sole 
owner. 

William Korn, of Davenport, Iowa, 
who has been in Los Angeles the past 
six weeks looking after his interest in 
the Pacific Baking Co. of that city, is in 
a hospital recovering from a light attack 
of pneumonia. 

Julius Fleischmann, head of _ the 
Fleischmann Co.,.New York, who has 
passed the winter in southern California, 
spent a week in San Francisco this 
month, where he held a conference with 
all the Pacific Coast branch managers. 
He expects to return East soon after 
May 1. Mr. Fleischmann, who is an en- 
thusiastic polo player, brought his own 
string of ponies to the coast. 

The bill providing for “a more general 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest” 
met defeat at Sacramento, following a 
debate which centered about the question 
as to whether the measure was a “blue 
law.” Ten votes were cast for the bill 
and 19 against it. The bill was designed 
—_ to close grocery stores and 

arber shops on Sunday, but also could 
have affected the baking trade, It car- 
ried an exemption for those whose reli- 
gious belief called for a different day of 
rest. The San Francisco Sunday closing 
ordinance is practically a dead letter. 

M. Waldron, manager of the Superior 
Doughnut Co., recently established at 
2005 Grove Street, Oakland, Cal., is a 
former Sacramento baker. 

John Arenz has sold his half interest 
in the baking business formerly operated 
by the late A. E. Schubert, San Fran- 
cisco, to Mrs. A. E. Schubert, who, with 
M. Todd, will run the bakery. 

On account of his health, E. A. Fed- 
derson, Tacoma, sold his bakery at 510 
Eleventh Street to L. Evans. 

When the Rotarians recently held their 
convention in Seattle, James Boldt, him- 
self a Rotarian and head of Boldt’s 
Ranier bakeries, was official ‘chef for 
several hundred guests. 

At a recent automobile show in Tur- 


lock, Cal., tlie largest raisin pie on rec- 
ord, baked by the Sunshine. bakery of 
Fresno, was on exhibition. It weighed 
158 Ibs, measured 50 in across the top, 
and contained 75 Ibs of raisins. A tin- 
smith built a special pan in which to 
bake the pie. It was necessary to remove 
the door to get it into the oven. 

Meads & Co., of Oakland, Cal., who 
operate luncheon restaurants in the Bay 
cities, have installed a new doughnut ma- 
chine in their Oakland plant. 

C. W. Rich has bought the Quality 
home bakery, Long Beach, Cal., and will 
add new equipment. 

The “Grandma” Cookie Co., Portland, 
is now in its new location at 272 Third 
Street, and has added to its cooky line, 
six varieties of cake which it delivers in 
sealed, airtight packages. D. E. and F. 
D. Wheeler own and manage the busi- 
ness. 

H. H. Haynes, of the ne eae 
Baking Co., Portland, recently returned 
from a trip to southern California. 

Some new machinery has been added 
to J. Gatzert’s bakery, Lodi, Cal. 

The Barker bakery, Sacramento, is 
baking only for the retail trade. Perkins 
& Hall are proprietors. 

H. E. Taylor and Miss Bertha Knowl- 
ton have bought Mrs. M, E. Richard’s 
bakery on West Third Street, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

C. Beyer has sold the Arbuckle (Cal.) 
Bakery to J. Lee, who plans improve- 
ments. 

Henry Damon, Deer Lodge, Mont., who 
recently sold his bakery to J. and Hec- 
tor Rainville, plans to spend several 
months in California and then visit his 
old home in Iowa. 

F, E. Bateman, who formerly owned 
the Hardin ye oe a Bakery, is 
now en in the oil business, with 
headquarters at Billings. 

Antone Love, formerly connected with 
the Greenough bakery, Spokane, contem- 
plates building a bakery of his own. 

The City’ bakery, Enterprise, Wash., 
has been making improvements. 

Only partial insurance covers a $4,000 
fire loss in the Union bakery, Cle Elum, 
Wash. Theo Fischer is proprietor. 

France & Maxwell are proprietors of 
the Bettey bakery, 110 North D Street, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

The Wills Brothers, proprietors of the 
City bakery, Fairview, Mont., have re- 
turned from the East, where they were 
called by the death of their father. 

It is rumored the Ashton (Idaho) Bak- 
ery will reopen in May. It was closed 
by creditors, the sheriff selling its mer- 
chandise in small quantities. The furni- 
ture and equipment were put in storage. 

A new building is contemplated by 
Emil Berlin for his bakery at Holbrook, 
Ariz. This will be up to date, will con- 
tain a new oven, and a retail department 
will occupy the front of the building. 

N. Barsotti, of Madera, Cal., has let a 
contract for the erection of a new bakery 
building to cost $14,000. It is to be of 
brick construction, 50x150, and located 
between Fourth and Fifth streets on F 
Street. A new oven and machine equip- 
ment will be installed. 

A Doughnut & Coffee Parlor was 
opened at 610 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, this month. 

Los Angeles now has a Retail Bakers’ 
Association, which will be affiliated with 
and under a charter from the Southern 
California Retail Bakers’ Association. 
Its purpose is to assist each baker to 
solve his own special problems which re- 
quire co-operation with others in the 
trade, and to handle shop problems and 
questions concerning retailers from a 
strictly retail standpoint. 

S. D. Langford has sold his interest in 
the Ideal bakery, South K Street, Ta- 
coma, to his partner, T. Gosney. With 
George Gerrish, he recently purchased 
Krummel’s bakery, 2317 South M Street, 
which has been enlarged and improved. 

The bill before the Washington state 
legislature to fix standard weights for 
bread failed to pass, owing to the strong 
fight put up by bakers, who regarded it 
unjust that bread weights should not 
vary when variations were allowed in 
other food products such as butter, etc. 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Bremerton, Wash. C. R. Beatty, the 
proprietor, sold the bakery he formerly 
owned in Bremerton over a year ago, and 
has had a long vacation. 
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E. Geiselbrecht, of Vallejo, Cal., plans 
entering the baking industry as soon as 
he can find a suitable location in one of 
the coast cities. 

It is planned to remodel and improve 
the Junction bakery, at Market and 
Haight streets, San Francisco. D. Ang- 
lum is proprietor. 

The Bon Marche, a Seattle department 
store, has added an electric oven to its 
bakery department. 

Campbell Brothers have bought the 
O. K. bakery, Chico, Cal. 

The Lewis bakery, Del Monte, Cal., 
has installed some new equipment. W. 
C, Lewis is proprietor. 

A bakery has been opened at Stockton, 
Cal., by W. J. Marchand, who was for- 
merly in the bakery business in Lodi, 
Cal. 

J. S. Mary and William Diefenbach are 
opening a bakery on Fresno Street, New- 
man, Cal. 

New equipment has been installed in 
A. B. Wilder's bakery at 1421 Four- 
teenth Street, Sacramento. 

Ginello & Torasso are the new owners 
of the Superior bakery, Lincoln, Cal. 

The Sam Seelig Market, Santa Monica, 
Cal., is to have a bakery called the Na- 
tional Breadery. A. Nachant and O. 
Ambrosius will be the proprietors. 

New machinery was recently installed 
in the Pioneer French bakery, Santa 
Rosa, Cal., of which Maccario Brothers 
are proprietors. 

Sidney Berry, owner of the Bake- 
Rite bakery, Boise, Idaho, has opened 
a branch store at 223 North Eighth 
Street. 





CALIFORNIA NOTES 


San Francisco, Cat., April 20.—The 
California Baking Co., San Francisco, is 
occupying its new offices adjoining its 
retail store on Fillmore Street. 

The annex to the Golden State Baking 
Co, has been completed, and will contain 
the office and delivery departments. The 
latter will accommodate 20 vehicles. The 
company on April 9 gave a “good fel- 
lowship” party to the retail grocers of 
San Francisco. 

Julius F. Fleischmann, of New York, 
president of the Fleischmann Co., who 
has been wintering in California, re- 
cently. visited the company’s San Fran- 
cisco plant. 

The French-Italian bakery, Pittsburgh, 
Cal., has moved into its new and up-to- 
date bakery. The company plans a big 
advertising campaign. 

The Junction bakery, Market and 
Haight streets, San Francisco, has been 
renovated under the direction of E. V. 
Haley, who has charge of the promotion 
department of the San Francisco office 
of the Fleischmann Co. 

The Superior Doughnut Co.,- 2005 
Grove Street, San Francisco, has been 
taken over by Mayland Waldron, a for- 
mer Sacramento baker. * 

E. C. Fleischmann, of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Fleischmann Co., has 
been made an assistant manager of the 
California division of the company. 

The Northern California Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed in Sacramento re- 
cently, and the following officers elected: 
president, M. L. Gravem, of the Gravem- 
Inglis Baking Co., Stockton; vice presi- 
dent, M. T. Bracken, of the Golden 
Sheath Baking Co., Berkeley; vice presi- 
dent, F. K. Eckley, of the San Joaquin 
Baking Co., Fresno; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank Kent, of Stockton. 

Robert F. Callender, president of the 
Callender Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
has a group of five bakeries. Associated 
with Mr. Callender are Albert G. Shaw, 
secretary, and A. J. Zillman, vice presi- 
dent. 

On April 1 a Jarvis doughnut and cof- 
fee shop opened at 610 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles. About $8,500 were 
expended in, equipment. 

Crombie & Co., the Los Angeles flour 
house, has moved into new quarters at 
801-3 East Third Street. 

The Quality home bakery, Long Beach, 
has been purchased by C. W. Rich. A 
King oven and other equipment will be 
installed. 

A Jarvis doughnut maker has been in- 
stalled in the California Public Market 
at Ninth and Spring streets, Los Angeles. 

The Arbuckle bakery, at Arbuckle, 
Cal., has been purch by Jesse Lee. 

The Chatterton bakery, Chico, Cal., has 
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moved into a new building and will be 
known as the Pollyana bakery. 

Campbell Brothers & People, recent 
arrivals from Missouri, have bought the 
O. K. Bakery at Chico. 

The Allen Brothers have opened the 
Peerless bakery, at Culver City. 

The bakery at 902 East South Street, 
Stockton, has been taken over by W. J. 
Marchand, formerly of Zodi, Cal. 

The new owners of the Superior bak- 
ery, Lincoln, Cal., are Ginello & Torasso. 

The Universal Baking Co., Long Beach, 
announces the opening of store No. 1 at 
116-118 West Fourth Street, Los An- 
geles. J. Lynn Avery is secretary of the 
corporation, and William J. De Meulle 
store manager. They contemplate start- 
ing a number of bakeries. 

The directors of the Athens Baking Co. 
have petitioned the court for permission 
to change the name of the corporation 
to the A. B. C. Bakery, Inc. The old 
name, according to the petition, “is not 
modern, is unattractive to the ear, and 
has no advertising value, whereas A. 
B. C. Bakery, Inc., is modern, euphoni- 
ous, easy to remember and is a name hav- 
ing a considerable advertising merit.” In 
harmony with the modern trend of sup- 
planting names with initials, each of the 
eight directors, with the exception of 
Euripides Franco, signed the petition 
with only the initials of his given name. 

A bakery is to be built in Madera, Cal., 
at a cost of $14,000, to be located on F 
Street. 

In connection with Sam Seelig’s public 
market in Santa Monica, Cal., Adgust 
Nachant and Otto Ambrosius are to open 
a new bakery to be called the National 
Breadery. 

Miss Mary Holland has opened the 
Shamrock bakery and confectionery at 
119 West Main Street, Santa Maria, Cal. 

Perkins & Hall, of the Barker bakery, 
Sacramento, have discontinued _ their 
wholesale department and will retail only. 

Bakers of Martinez, Cal., recently pro- 
tested to the board of trustees against 
San Franciseo and Oakland bakery firms 
being permitted to sell bread in the city 
with payment of only a nominal whole- 
saler’s license. The petition was signed 
by W. Y. Sellick, Fred Kuhn and I. J. 
Wagner, and suggests a fee of from $200 
to $400 per year. R. C. Mason. 





SLIDING WEIGHT SCALE ADVOCATED 

The Gordon-Pagel Co., Wagner Bak- 
ing Co., and Cable-Draper Baking Co., 
three leading bakers at Detroit, Mich., in 
a signed advertisement in the Detroit 
Press, state the case against the stand- 
ardized loaf in a manner worth repeat- 
ing. Their argument is as follows: 

During the war, when the 24-oz loaf 
ordinance was passed, there may have 
been a need for regulating the weight of 
each baker’s product and requiring uni- 
formity in weight. All bread during that 
period was more or less poor. The 24-0z 
ordinance merely gave the buyer the as- 
surance that he was getting the proper 
quantity. During that peried, too, the 
price of wheat and wheat flour was fixed 
gy law as a war-time measure. Now, 
the situation is different. The price of 
wheat flour fluctuates constantly, and 
good bread, which is composed chiefly 
of wheat flour, should fluctuate in price 
with the ups and downs of the market. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
in dealing with bread, an article carrying 
a small numerical price, a fraction of a 
cent may be the difference between a 
fair profit and a big loss to the baker 
and retailer. When the wheat flour mar- 
ket goes up, the price per loaf should 
perhaps be increased but a fraction of a 
penny, and when the wheat market goes 
down, the price per loaf should be de- 
creased a fraction of a penny. How is 
this to be done with a fixed currency and 
a fixed weight? 

There is only one logical way: move 
the number of. ounces per loaf up or 
down to a proportion that will take care 
of the fractional increases or decreases. 
Under the old sliding scale of bread 
weights in force before the war, the 
fluctuations of the wheat, market could 
immediately be reflected in the real price 
of the loaf by a slight change in weight. 

Under the sliding scale of bread 
weights, for example, the undersigned 
bakers could give the customers of De- 
troit a 22-oz loaf for 14c. On the basis 
of a daily distribution of 111,128 loaves 
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for the Gordon-Pagel Co. and 75,000 for 
the Wagner Baking Co., the consumers 
of Detroit would have saved $33,534 dur- 
ing the month of January alone. 

As large as this sum is, it is by no 
means the greatest gain to the consum- 
er. Under the arbitrary 24-oz loaf or- 
dinance, the baker has no recourse in case 
of a sudden increase in the price of 
wheat flour but to jump the price of 
bread at least Ic per loaf, when the in- 
crease in cost may have amounted to 
but a fraction of a cent per loaf, or, 
since the public does not like price in- 
creases, to keep a general high price level 
in fear of a sudden rise in the wheat 
flour market which may never come. Or 
—and this is very important—give the 
consumer lower grade bread. 

Good bread is the cheapest and best 
available nourishment. The sliding scale 
of bread weights will protect quality by 
allowing the baker to take care of his 
increased cost by slight decreases in 
weight. It will give the public the bene- 
fit of decreased cost in production by 
increased weights, or lower prices, or a 
combination of both. 

W. H. Wiearn. 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Peoria, May 17-19. 

Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Dallas, May 17-19. 

Arklahoma Bakers’ Association and 
Arkansas Bakers’ Industrial Association, 
Hot Springs, May 23-24. 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, Atlantic City, 
May 31-June 2. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Richmond, Va., June 
7-9. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
St. Louis, June 14-15. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Scranton, June 13-15. 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Duluth, in July. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Chicago, Sept. 19-23. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 





NOVEL ADVERTISING METHOD 

Sr. Louis, Mo. April 21.—C. A. 
Feickert, president of the Illinois Master 
Bakers’ Association and also president 
of the Feickert Bakery Co., Belleville, 
Ill., adopted a unique method of adver- 
tising his bread at the recent opening of 
the Belleville Bank & Trust Co., of which 
institution he is vice president. Checks 
ranging in value from 25c to $5, drawn 
on the Belleville Bank & Trust Co., and 
1,000 certificates entitling the finders to 
from one to 10 loaves of bread, were 
distributed over the town from an aéro- 
plane. A bouquet of flowers was also 
delivered to the president of the bank 
from the plane by means of a parachute. 

By far the most amusing feature of 
the whole procedure was that, when mem- 
bers of the bill posters’ union heard of 
the plan, they made most strenuous ob- 
jections, on the ground that the certifi- 
cates were to be passed out by nonunion 
parties. The objection became so strenu- 
ous that a union bill poster was finally 
sent up in the plane to do the actual 
work of distributing the certificates. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW YORK MASTER BAKERS 

The executive committee of the New 
York State Association of Master Bakers 
met recently in the rooms of the Brook- 
lyn Merchant Bakers’ Association. Presi- 
dent Max Strasser told of his visit to 
the Buffalo bakers’ organization and the 
splendid progress that body is making. 
Plans to entertain the annual convention 
of the New York state body in that city 
next fall are being made. He also ex- 
plained the plans under way to have the 
retail bakers of America hold their an- 
nual convention at the same time in Buf- 
falo, through which an interchange of 
opinions from various sections of the 
country could be made. 

The tentative bread standards fixed by 
the Department of Agriculture were dis- 
cussed and the officers were instructed to 
learn what the moisture content of the 
average loaf of bread sold in New York 
is, so that an intelligent discussion of 
the question may be had at the next 
meeting. 


BAKERY EQUIPMENT MEN 


National Organization Is Incorporated, with 
George E. Dean as President—Bruce M. 
Warner Made Secretary and Manager 


At the third annual meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, in Cleveland, March 21-22, a 
report of which was published in The 
Northwestern Miller, March 23, it was 
decided to incorporate. The organiza- 
tion was perfected as the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, Inc. 
A board of directors was chosen, who in 
turn elected the following officers: 
George E. Dean, Albion, Mich., presi- 
dent; E. T. Parsons, Belleville, N. J., vice 
president; Joseph C. Emley, New York 








Bruce M. Warner, of Cleveland 


Corresponding secretary and manager of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc, 


City, secretary and treasurer; Bruce M. 
Warner, Cleveland, corresponding secre- 
tary and manager. 

The following were elected members of 
the board of directors to serve for two 
years: O. R. Read, York, Pa; Joseph C. 
Emley, New York; E. T. Parsons, Belle- 
ville, N. J. Directors for one year: 
George E. Dean, Albion, Mich., and F. 
M. Dudley, Cincinnati. 

At the banquet held in connection with 
the convention, Arthur W. Fosdyke, of 
Chicago, was presented with a beautiful 
watch chain as a token of appreciation 
for his efficient services as secretary dur- 
ing the early days of the organization. 

One of the most important papers read 
at the convention was that by W. H. 
Edgecombe, production engineer for the 
J. H. Day Co., on training the foreman 
to become a greater factor in manage- 
ment. r. Edgecombe said that the 
foreman holds down a tremendously im- 
portant position in each factory, and that 
he puts into effect and is responsible for 
more of the policies of his company than 
any other executive. 

Mr. Edgecombe said in part: “A good 
foreman must have: first, executive abil- 
ity and be a leader of his men; next, he 
must keep up production at a satisfac- 
tory cost, and to do this he must keep his 
working force in balance with the amount 
of work to be done; he must supervise 
and inspect the work in process; he must 
maintain his machines; he must suggest 
improvements in design, in material, and 
in processing; he must train his men; 
he must analyze his men and fit them to 
the work for which they are best suited; 
he must analyze the jobs and assign them 
to the machines and men best suited to 
turn them out; he must train an under- 
study; he must plan his work as to the 
orders so that the customers’ wishes will 
be satisfied; he must train his men for 
safety and to keep an orderly depart- 
ment; he must read the trade papers and 
keep up to date on his job, and must 
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co-operate with the other minor execu- 
tives in the business. 

“The best way to train foremen is in 
your own factory and through your own 
higher executives. Most mistakes made 
by foremen are due to lack of informa- 
tion and seldom to downright perverse- 
ness.’ 





RETAIL BAKERS TO MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—The annual 
convention of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America will be held in St. 
Louis, June 14-15, with headquarters at 
the Planters’ Hotel. 

The committee in charge of machinery 
exhibits at the convention, concerning 
which considerable inquiry has already 
been made, announced this week that 
such exhibits would very gladly be al- 
lowed at the meeting. Those concerns 
of the allied industries which desire to 
make an exhibition at the convention 
should communicate with the Planters’ 
Hotel regarding the arrangement of the 
display space. 

The programme of the convention is 
rapidly being completed. In addition to 
the business sessions, plans have already 
been made for a dinner dance and an 
automobile trip over the city. 

According to information received by 
St. Louis parties who are arranging for 
the convention, the attendance will be 
exceptionally large this year, due to the 
centralized location of the meeting place 
and the efforts being made in behalf of 
the event. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Locke, Unger & Co., Oregon, Ill; capi- 
tal stock, $10,000. Incorporators: Ar- 
thur Locke, C. H. Unger, Katherine 
Locke. 

Kweller Baking Co., Philadelphia; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: 
Max Kweller, Fanny Kesten. 

May & McCarthy, Inc., Syracuse, N. 
Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
H. P. McCarthy, J. S. McCarthy, H. R. 
Follett. 

Resler-Holdsworth Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Louis Resler, W. J. Holdsworth, E. 
J. Resler. 

New Century Baking Co., Chester, Pa; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: L. 
Goldstein and others. 

Schwartz Bros., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y; capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: 
D. W., O. D. and G. W. Schwartz. 

Besse, Inc., bakers and caterers, Bos- 
ton; capital stock, $50,000. Incorpora- 
tors: F. Quinn, James F,. Cody, Albert 
Besse. 

Javas Bread Co., 20 Clinton St., New- 
ark, N. J; capital stock, $125,000. In- 
corporators: Peter Javas, F, G. Kautz, 
Henry Hauser. 

Wichita Falls (Texas) Baking Co; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: A. 
Marks, M. Weitzman, W. B. Baldwin. 

Julius Lutrin, Far Rockaway, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: A. 
Solomon, J. Monhauser, S. J. Liebeskin. 

Great Neck Baking Co., Inc., Flush- 
ing, N. Y; capital stock, $800,000. In- 
corporators: M. Katzenstein, John Kish, 
F. L. Skelly. 

Corning (N. Y.) Bread Co; capital 
stock, $20,000. Incorporators: F. W. 
Dwady, E. J. Baldwin, J. K. Moyer. 

Gridley Baking Co., Cambridge, Mass; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: C. 
V. Gridley, J. Gridley, George Randall. 

Weldstein-Jaffe Baking Co.  Inc., 
Queens Borough, N. Y; capital stock, 
$40,000. Incorporators: M. H. Weld- 
stein, C. Weldstein, Harry Jaffe. 

St. Anns Avenue Bakery, Inc., Bronx, 
N. Y; capital stock, $20,000. Incorpora- 
tors: S. Cohen, A. Gildstein, A. A. Lane. 

Goldstein-Halem Bakery, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $12,000. In- 
corporators: Hyman Goldstein, Lillie 
Goldstein, Max Halem. 

Baker-Hansen Co., 2735 West North 
Avenue, Chicago; capital stock, $20,000. 
Incorporators: F. W. Hansen, Kitty 
Hansen, L. S. Vognild. 

Paul’s Bake Shop, Inc., 540 Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago; capital stock, $60,000. 
Incorporators: Paul, Mary, Herman and 
Gustave Kopf, and Irving Bernhardt. 

Komo Baking Co., Wilmington, N. C; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: FP. 
W. Cooper, George T. Johnson, D. O. 
Westbrook. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States— Many 
Business Changes—New Bakeries Being Built 


INDIANA 


The bakery of I, T. Laughlin, Bloom- 
field, is now known as the Sanitary 
bakery. 

Frank Yarger has sold his bakery, at 
Andrews, to Harvey Ensley. 

The Quality bakery, New Harmony, 
has moved into larger quarters. 

Otto Smith and Frank Ungericht have 
bought the bakery of F. C. Ball, Union 


City. 

The Quality bakery has been opened 
at Goshen by C. R. White, formerly of 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. and Mrs. White 
recently returned from an extended trip 
to California. 

To stimulate bread sales the Hossick 
Baking Co. Elkhart, is giving away 
theatre tickets for every 15 bread wrap- 
pers returned. i 

Roy Johnson has bought the interest 
of Ben Sells in the Yohaoen Baking 
Co., Logansport. 

The bakery of T. J. Cooper & Sons, 
Waynetown, has been burned. 

Johnson & Hough will remodel their 
bakery at Auburn, and instalf additional 
equipment. 

Kenneth Kennedy has succeeded Ken- 
nedy Bros. in the baking business at 
Windfall. 

The Innovation Bakeries, at Second 
and Main streets, Evansville, is now 
known as the New York Bakeries. 

The bakery of T. J. Copper & Sons, 
Waynetown, badly damaged by fire, will 
be repaired at once. 

Frank Stettler has opened a bakery 
at La Grange. 

Oren Karn, Rochester, has leased larg- 
er space for his bakery. 

Raymond Harting and Joseph Lose, 
operating the Eats bakery, Decatur, have 
bought the Bake-Rite plant at that place 
and will combine the two. 


KENTUCKY 

Simultaneously with announcement of 
reductions in prices of bakery products 
in Louisville, the bakers’ union voted to 
allow the wage scale to stand unchanged 
as it has been for two years, at $25 a 
week for benchmen and $12@20 for as- 
sistants, foremen receiving $32@35. 

Louisville bakers are starting a co- 
operative advertising campaign. 

J. B. Dawson, operating a bakery in 
the Highland Park section of Louisville, 
has sold to F. H. Ernest. 

A. E. Leaf has taken over the Hertle 
bakery, Eighteenth and Market streets, 
Louisville. 

The Cottage Bread Baking Co. has 
begun business at 550 South Brook 
Street, Louisville. 

Goldberg & Mayer have reopened the 
old Ohio bakery, Clay “and Chestnut 
streets, Louisville. 

The St. Louis bakery, Preston and 
Pearl streets, Louisville, operated for 
a time as the C. & H. bakery, has been 
reopened by Samuel Watinsky. 

J. W. Miller, president of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Louisville, and prominent 
Democrat, is mentioned as a candidate 
for mayor of Louisville. Mr. Miller has 
served a number of times as mayor, while 
the regular mayor was out of the city, 
having formerly been chairman of the 
board of aldermen. 

The health department of Louisville is 
issuing gold stars to all bakers who can 
qualify with clean equipment and sani- 
tary conditions. 

C. Kochenrath, 1253 Bardstown Road, 
Louisville, is building an addition to his 
shop and installing a portable oven, 

The Oak Street bakery, Louisville, has 
overhauled its store and is installing a 
large soda fountain. 

Louisville Bakers’ Booster Club 
met at the office of the Fleischmann Co., 
to discuss plans for an entertainment to 
be held at an early date. 

F. R. Klumb, grocer at Logan and 
Oak streets, Louisville, has started work 
on a bakery addition to his grocery. 

H. J. Riehl, Lebanon Junction, has 
taken Walter Hopkins as a partner in 
his bakery. 

The Rex bakery, on Longest Avenue, 





Louisville, is completed. A large addi- 
tion has been added to the bakeshop, 
and the store has been enlarged. 

An effort is being made in Louisville 
to start an advertising campaign and a 
bread week, it being planned to have the 
mayor issue a bread proclamation if pos- 
sible. A general bread advertising cam- 
paign on a co-operative basis recently 
fell through. 





MICHIGAN 


The Airlight bakery, Adrian, expects 
to open a shop at Pontiac. 

The Pontiac Baking Co., Pontiac, has 
installed a complete cake and pastry de- 
partment equipped with modern appli- 
ances, 

H. J. Smith has opened a shop at Mi- 
lan, equipped with modern appliances. 

The Stotter-Lane Co., Detroit, who 
bought the Bake-Rite System of Michi- 
gan from Chase & McKinney, is install- 
ing larger ovens for the purpose of bak- 
ing a more complete line. The business” 
is under the management of E. True. 

The bakery of Lewis Haas, 5814 Has- 
tings Street, Detroit, was damaged by 
fire. 

E. H. Allmendinger has opened a 
bakery at Packard and Arch streets, 
Ann Arbor. 

William Dickson’s bakery, Elsie, was 
damaged $3,500 by fire. 

Morton Douel has sold his bakery, at 
Reading, to Levi King. 

A bakery to be known as the Norton 
Milk Co, will be opened at Ionia. 

Steve Sicora has opened a bakery at 
Dryden. 

L. M. Galloway has engaged in the 


‘baking business at 11 Majorie Street, 


Battle Creek. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Plans have been completed for the 
installation of a Grocers’ Baking Co. at 
Bangor, Maine, with Harry Dahlberg 
as manager. A plant will be fitted up 
on Columbia Street, equipped with two 
ovens and modern machinery. 

Burlington, Vt., bakers have started 
an “Eat More Bread” co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Alterations will be made to a build- 
ing at 760 Purchase Street, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., for the Waldorf lunch- 
room. They include converting the sec- 
ond floor into a bakery, and will cost 
about $10,000. 

Hugh McMullen, operating a bakery at 
67 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass., has 
bought the property at 88 Elm Street, 
and will remodel it into a bakery. 

The Smith & Smith bakery, St. Jean 
Baptiste Building, Ware, Mass., suffered 
a $5,000 loss by fire. 

The Wellworth Co. will open a bakery 
in the New Park Building, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

The Daylight bakery has been opened 
at 93 Allen Street, New Bedford, Mass. 

C. E. Warender has completed exten- 
sive improvements to his bakery at Au- 
burn, R. I. 

The Top-Notch Baking Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital. 

Fuller & Hagen, operating the Acme 
Doughnut & Cruller Co., Southington, 
Conn., expect to build a modern plant. 

Cooley & Smith have taken over the 
D. C. Davis bakery, 1059 East Main 
Street, Newport, Vt. 

C. W. Conlon, baker at Haverhill, 
Mass., is bankrupt; liabilities, $4,119; as- 
sets, $3,081. 

A. A. Prouse has sold his bakery, 57 
West Street, Rutland, Vt., to H. C. 
Bourrer and W. A. Langway. 

John Bassette, who for 18 years con- 
ducted a bakery at Essex Junction, Vt., 
has sold to Kathleen Stay. 

The Boston Society of the Reciprocity 
Club of America held its monthly dinner 
at the bakery of F. Hathaway & Sons, 
North Cambridge, Mass. L. B. Hatha- 
way conducted them through the plant, 
and explained its workings. 

One thousand dollars in prizes were 
distributed by the General Baking Co., 


at Providence, R. I., among 121 women 
in the Bond Bread contest. Mrs. W. 
Metcalf won the first prize. Model loaves 
were baked by 3,166 women. 

The White House Baking Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., has moved into its new 
quarters at 11 Florence Place. 

The employing bakers of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have put their establishments 
on an open shop basis. They plan to 
put labor in their bakeries on a strictly 
efficiency standard, and will pay accord- 
ingly. ; 

A two-story, brick and steel addition, 
45x65, is being built by the Niedzwiecki 
bakery, New Britain, Conn. 

J. W. Goulet is now representing the 
Thomson Machine Co., of Belleville, N. 
J., in the New England states. 

Moquin’s bakery, Burlington, Vt., is 
using newspaper advertising to stimu- 
late sales on its Butter-Crust bread. 

The Handley Baking Co., Rutland, Vt., 
has increased its capital stock. The di- 
rectors of the company are Edward 
Rothman, W. P. Weinle, F. E. Handly 
and B. S. Hyland. 





NEW JERSEY 


The new $12,000 bakery of the Row- 
Le rg Bakery Co. has been complet- 
ed at 502 South Olden Avenue, Trenton. 
The company began business 18 months 
ago in a small structure on Hobart Ave- 
nue. 

Henry Sauselen has bought the bak- 
ery at 317 Orange road, Montclair, for- 
merly conducted by William Lutze. 

William Rabstein has sold his bakery, 
298 South Orange Street, Newark, to 
Samuel Zeitin. 

Mathias Vojkovis has engaged in the 
baking business at 70 Eleventh Street, 
Newark. 

William Kaes has acquired the prop- 
erty at Clinton and Eighteenth streets, 
Newark. Renovations and improvements 
will make this one of the most up-to- 
date retail bakeries in the city. It will 
be known as the Green and White bak- 
ery. 

Frick & Deeke Co., Freehold, N. J., 
have opened a shop at Red Bank. 

The Delemonca Mfg. Co., Union Hill, 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Armin Lippman, C. H. 
Stinchweh and Carl Weitz, to manufac- 
ture bakers’ utensils. 

Walter Mottee has bought the Eisele 
bakery, 1044 Broadway, Bayonne. 

Arthur Mueller has bought the bakery 
on Main Street, Manasquan, formerly 
conducted by E. A. Thomas. 

Frank Betz has bought the bakery of 
Charles Walz, East Main Street, Plain- 
field. 

The Eagle Baking Co., 22-24 Ellison 
Street, Paterson, has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, by C. D. Laz- 
zara, Frank Di Virgilio and others. 

Charles Walz has sold his bakery, East 
Main Street, Bound Brook, to Frank 
Betz. 

Hugh Murray has opened a bakery at 
Dunellen. 

The Petersen Oven Co. has filed suit 
against Abraham Edelman, a baker at 
148 Passaic Street, Passaic, for $2,300 
due on an oven built for him. 

The Reitz bakery, Long Branch, re- 
cently burned, is in temporary quarters 
until the plant can be rebuilt. 





NEW YORK STATE 

Emil Probst has sold his bakery at 
8440 Eighteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, and 
with Mrs. Probst sailed for Europe. 

Albert Holfman has bought the bak- 
ery of August Knoepfel, 538 Knicker- 
bocker Avenue, Brooklyn. 

John Gronert has bought the bakery 
of Julius Mesinger, 131 Irving Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Henry Oschmann has sold his bakery, 
466 Wilson Avenue, Brooklyn, to Valen- 
tine Frauenhofer. 

Augustine Einstein and August Stef- 
fen have bought the bakery of P. 
Detscher, 603 Wilson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Montauk Bakeries have been in- 
corporated at Port Washington, with 
$50,000 capital, by R. B. Davidson and 
H. M. Smith. 

The plant of the Perfection Bake 
Shoppes, Inc., Oswego, was damaged 
$5,000 by a gas oven explosion. 

The Crystal Bakery Shops, Inc., West 
New Brighton, with $10,000 capital stock, 
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has been incorporated by Charles Rerp- 
min, H. E. Richtmyer and Matteo 
Scamardella. 

Wallin & Dahlberg have started a 
bakery at Jamestown, and installed a 
Middleby-Marshall oven and dough 
mixers. 

L. M. Blackner, Schenevus, has bought 
the bakery of Harry Jones, Worcester. 

The Matthews bakery, North Girard, 
Buffalo, was burned, causing a loss of 
$4,000, covered by insurance. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, is of- 
fering a limited amount of its 7 per 
cent preferred stock at $50 per share, 
the money to be used in financing the 
construction of a big addition to its 
plant at Fillmore Avenue and Main 
Street. 

George & McCann have been incor- 
porated to conduct a bakery at 103 
Schley Street, Brooklyn, by A. Thurn, J. 
A. George and T. J. McCann, with $30,- 
000 capital stock. 

Henry Raquet has bought the Mayer 
bakery at 3149 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

Zink’s bakery, Euclid and Ridgewood 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has been sold to Paul 
Hoepfner. 

The Martin Baking Co., New York 
City, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock, by W. A. Martin, W. G. 
Brown and R. W. Wolf, with headquar- 
ters at 195 Broadway. 

Stolz Bros. & Kloss have bought the 
bakery of Edward Balzer, 748 Coney 
Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Charles Kuegerl has bought the Vin- 
con bakery, Jamaica, N. Y., and spent 
$10,000 in remodeling the place and in- 
stalling new fixtures. 

Samuel Palmisano is erecting a con- 
crete addition to his bakery at 305 Ful- 
ton Street, Syracuse. 

Philip Schmidberger has bought the 
bakery at 237 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, 
from John Zeitler. 

G. Leonardt has sold his bakery, 142 
Irving Avenue, Brooklyn, to W. F. 
Bauer, who formerly conducted a bak- 
ery at Newark, N. J. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Cream Fried 
Cakes Co., with plants at Columbus and 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
taken over the building at 1128 East 
Washington Street, Syracuse. 

The National Biscuit Co. is extending 
its plant at Syracuse by leasing property 
at 515 Canal Street, with approximately 
20,000 square feet of floor space. 

George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York City, with Mrs. Ward, 
who have been spending some time at St. 
Augustine, Fla., expects to sail on the 
Megantic for a cruise through the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

At the annual meeting of the Shults 
Bread Co. the entire board of directors 
and officers were re-elected. 

May & McCarthy, Inc., Syracuse, has 
been incorporated to do a general bak- 
ing business. Capital stock is $10,000, 
and the incorporators are H. P. and J. 
G. McCarthy and H. R. Follett. 

Carl Maier has sold his bakery, 31 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, to 
Charles Komp and Lorenz Killerman. 

The Edwin bakery and restaurant has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital 
stock, by E. Rotter, T. and M. Kahaner, 
with headquarters at 103 Throop Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The C. S. & B. bakery has been or- 
ganized at 1807 Clifton Avenue, New 
York City, with $10,000 capital stock, by 
I. Birnbaum, H. Schbas and W. Cohen. 

The Pomona Bakery & Enterprise Co., 
635 Lenox Avenue, New York City, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by H. C. Francis, who formerly 
conducted bakeries in Central America. 

Harry Freer, president Akron (Ohio) 
Baking Co., was recently in New York 
City. 

The E. & G. bakery, 227 Thirty-first 
Street, New York City, has been organ- 
ized by B, W. Buck, E. Weiler and Gus 
Buck. 

The Petra Baking Co., Olean, will re- 
place its present bakery with a modern 
three-story building. 

Harris Horowitz, baker, 3511 Mermaid 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is bankrupt; liabili- 
ties, $3,018; no assets. 

William Zinsser has taken over the 
bakery at 2266 Third Avenue, New York 
City, formerly operated by Richard 
Berens. 

E. A. Tiffany & Son have sold their 
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bakery at Lowville to Blade & Keegan. 

Carl Guldbech has established a bak- 
ery at Beacon, and Charles Dalley at 
Baldwinsville. 

Jacob Bruckner has opened a bakery 
at Partition and Jane streets, Saugerties. 

Rudolph Fries, New York district man- 
ager for the Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., had 
a narrow escape from death. While 
automobiling with a number of baker 
friends the car skidded and the occu- 
pants were thrown into a ditch. Mr. 
Fries suffers from a broken collar bone 
and several painful bruises. - 

The New York branch of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation has moved to its new 
building at 27-31 Purves Street, Long 
Island City. 

Lee Oberdorfer, of the American Box 
& Crate Co., Louisville, Ky., was in New 
York City during the month, calling on 
his jobbing connections. 

Jack Holahan, of Jaburg Bros., New 
York City, has returned from a trip to 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

H. E. Case, with the Natural Dry 
Milk Co. and the Boner-Case Co., has 
formed the Milk Products Co., with 
headquarters in the Engineering Build- 
ing, Cleveland. Mr. Case will represent 
the Detroit (Mich.) Creamery Co., 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, 
and the Telling Belle-Vernon Co., Cleve- 
land. 

The Margaret Baking Co. has been 
opened at Allen and Wadsworth streets, 
Buffalo. 

Henry Holtz has bought a two-story 
building at La Salle, and will convert it 
into a bakery. 

N. Fleischer is building a brick addi- 
tion to his bakery on Landfield Avenue, 
Monticello. 

Buffalo bakers are vitally interested 
in the ordinance pending before the city 
council which would prohibit the return 
of bread by grocers, except loaves that 
have been wrapped. The municipal 
health authorities declare there are cases 
on record where such diseases as pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, typhus fever and skin 
diseases have been caused through the 
return of unsold bread. J. B. Dwyer, of 
the General Baking Co., and B. F. Gal- 
lagher, appearing for other wholesale 
bakers, opposed the wrapping of all 
bread, and argued that it would be im- 
practicable to wrap rye bread, as it would 
be liable to ferment. Such bread would 
have to be put in bags, they said, and 
then customers would complain that they 
could not see what they were buying. 





OHIO 


Members of the Cincinnati Merchant 
Bakers’ Club have begun a campaign to 
eliminate certain objectionable provi- 
sions from the bill to standardize the 
weights of bread in Ohio, introduced by 
Senator Brand. The sentiment of the 
club is in favor of the bill, but a dele- 
gation will be sent to Columbus to work 
with a committee of the state’ association 
for the elimination of clauses which bak- 
ers say are injurious. 

At the monthly meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club, the 1921 
advertising campaign of the Fleischmann 
Co. was unanimously indorsed. 

A. E. Anderson, vice president and 
general superintendent of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has retired from 
the active management of the company. 
He retains his office as vice president and 
will continue to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Mr. Anderson joined the com- 
pany 37 years ago as a boy, and gradu- 
ally worked up. A farewell dinner was 
given in his honor at the Gibson Hotel, 
and Mr, Anderson was presented with a 
handsome chest of silver and another 
gift of a silver tea service. Frank F. 
Skillman, general factory superintendent 
of the Ivorydale plant, has been appoint- 
ed general superintendent to succeed 
Mr. Anderson. Mr. Skillman has been 
with the company 18 years. 

Over 1,000,000 lbs of matzoth were 
shipped by the B. Manischewitz Co., Cin- 
cinnati, to Palestine, Poland, Galacia and 
other countries for the Passover cele- 
bration, 

The E. F. Rubel Baking Co., 576 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, will build a 
— addition to its plant. 

. L. Gast has sold his bakery on 
Broadway, Jackson, to L. J. Webb and 
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E. A. Hughes, who will operate as Webb 
& Hughes. 

The — bakery, Paulding, is now 
operated by Robert Mead, who bought 
the business from A. H. Jackson. 

E. H. Britshart’s bakery, Bryon, will 
be sold at auction by the trustee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

A. T. Hewitt and C. D. Mosher, of 
Blossburg, have bought the bakery of 
Frank Sautter, Wellsboro. Extensive 
improvements will be made. 

harles Smith, who a short time ago 
started the yey of egg noodles 
at Ellwood City, is building a factory, 
40x55, to house the enterprise. Modern 
machinery and drying facilities will be 
installed. 

The Purity Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by T. J. Green and Frank Mc- 
Cready. 

The New Century Baking Co., Chester, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal, by Louis Goldstein, S. T. Kalmed 
and L. R, Goldstein. 

Carl Stiefel, vice president of the Bak- 
ers’ Merchandise Co., Philadelphia, has 
returned from a three months’ stay in 
Europe. 

Otto Maass has sold his bakery, 319 
North Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
to Edward Price, and will engage in the 
baking business at Cape May, N. J. 

N. Thoma, who formerly operated a 
bakery at Eighteenth and Morris streets, 
Philadelphia, has gone to Barrington, N. 
J., where he is building a shop. 

Fred Schlichemayer has sold his bak- 
ery, 712 South Twenty-first Street, Phila- 
delphia, to Charles Schaefer, and will 
open a fancy cake bakery at 4810 North 
Broad Street. 

Martin Brugger has bought the bakery 
at Seventh and Venango streets, Phila- 
delphia, from August Haag. 

The Resler-Holdsworth Co., of Wilkes- 
Barre, to manufacture bakery goods, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Louis Resler, W. J. Holds- 
worth and E, J. Resler. 

The Federal bakery, Hanover, has 
leased the Wege bakery and will operate 





it. 

The Old Home Baking Co., at Erie, has 
been dissolved. 

The Huber Baking Co., Chester, is in- 
stalling a pie bakery in connection with 
its bread plant. 

Charles Havice has opened a bakery 
on Elizabeth Street, Lewistown. 

The Sharon Macaroni Co., Sharon, is 
now operating its new factory at Frank- 
lin Street and Shenango Avenue. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


The Model Baking Co., 1020 Garde 
Street, San Antonio, Texas, will increase 
the capacity of its plant to 75,000 loaves 
daily by erecting a large warehouse and 
installing considerable machinery. C. P. 
Steffler is president and manager of the 
bakery, and P. E. Steffler sales manager. 

W. Trabert is building a bakery plant 
at Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Leo Ansley and C. D. Roller have 
bought the Coston bakery, Gainesville, 
Texas, and moved it to a new location. 

The Henry Orr restaurant and bak- 
ery, Putnam, Texas, was burned. Loss 
about $20,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance. The plant will be rebuilt. 

The Standard bakery, 4 Jennings Ave- 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas, has burned. 
Loss $10,000, fully covered by insurance. 

George Newman, for the past three 

ears superintendent of the Jungerman 

leaaee, Sheffield, Ala. has bought _ the 
Jungerman bakery, 212 Court Street, 
Florence, Ala., and made a number of 
improvements. 

The Barker Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has leased to Frank Carreaud, of Car- 
reaud’s bakery, space in its new buildin 
on Elm Street, which is being remodele 
into an arcade market place. 

Rider & Laugel have bought the 
American bakery, Zang’s Boulevard and 
Jefferson Avenue, Oak Cliff, Dallas, 
Texas, and changed the name to the 
Sanitary bakety. The shop has been en- 
larged and new equipment installed. 

The plant of the Barnesville (Ga.) 
Bakery was heavily dam by fire, the 
loss being partly covered by insurance. 

The Standard Bakery Co. has been or- 

anized at Cordele, Ga., by C. L. Lifsey, 
. L. Bullich, W. A. Thompson, M. T. 


Elder and W. H. Uhlman, with $10,000 
capital. 

The Scheuerman Bakery & Ice Cream 
Co., Lebanon, Tenn., is installing addi- 
tional machinery. 

The Golden State bakery has been in- 
corporated at Tampa, Fla., with $50,000 
capital, by M. J. Terranova, president, 
Josephine Terranova, treasurer, and G. 
Smith, secretary. 

B. H. Bostain, operator of two bak- 
eries in Tampa, Fla., and one in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has bought the Majes- 
tic Hotel Block, in which one of his bak- 
eries and cafeterias is located, and con- 
templates adding two stories to the 
building. 

The Schlesinger-Meyer Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., has introduced a new loaf of 
bread known as Aloafa. To introduce 
the bread a lady visited many homes in 
Atlanta, and wherever she found 10 
Aloafa wrappers she took them and left 
a new dollar bill. 

The Rhodes bakery, 249 Peachteer 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., has introduced a 
loaf called Peerless bread. 

W. J. DuBois has sold his bakery, 
Lumberton, N. C., to Griffin & Cromartie, 
who will operate as the Lumberton bak- 


ery. 

Street’s bakery, Cumberland, Md., has 
enlarged its plant and installed a large 
cake mixer. 

The Shreveport (La.) Macaroni Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital stock, by Samuel Gullo and 
Joseph Sunseri. A_ three-story brick 
plant will be erected, with a capacity of 
60 bbls of flour daily. 

J. M. Miller has acquired the Home 
bakery, Murfreesboro, Tenn., and will 
make extensive improvements. 

The Western Heights bakery has been 
opened at Knoxville, Tenn., by Stocks- 
bury & Williams. 

The City Bakery Co., Lafollette, Tenn., 
is building a new shop. 

The City bakery, Terrell, Texas, suf- 
fered a loss of $8,000 by fire. The plant 
will be rebuilt on a larger scale. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 

At the meeting of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry on April 
6, Sunday delivery of bread was thor- 
oughly discussed and the association 
went on record in favor of abolishing it. 
C. E. Meade, wholesale baker of Balti- 
more, led the discussion and explained 
the many trade abuses in that city, and 
said that the bakers are inviting disas- 
ter. 

J. H. Woolridge explained how the 
New Jersey bakers had suffered from 
Sunday deliveries by the New York bak- 
ers, and what measures had been taken 
to have them stopped. The wholesale 
bakers were in favor of stopping Sun- 
day deliveries to the grocery stores, and 
a committee was appointed to call on 
the proper authorities and lay the mat- 
ter before them. This matter will be 
handled by the executive committee. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, made an excellent talk on common 
law and statutory law, explaining every 
point of these two laws and how they 
originated. He will deliver a series of 
monthly lectures on contracts and other 
legal matters of interest to bakers. 





REJECT WAGE CUT 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—At a recent 
meeting of the St. Louis Bakers’ Union 
it was unanimously voted to reject a 
proposal of the employing bakers to re- 
duce wages 10 per cent. The present 
wage scale for bakers in St. Louis, which 

expires May 1, is as follows: 
or shifts of five men and over, per 
week: foreman, not less than $40; 
spongers, not less than $36; assistant 
sponger, not less than $34; oven hands, 
not less than $36; first bench hands, not 
less than $83; bench or machine hands, 
not less than $32; helpers, not less than 

$25; bread counters, not less than $26. 

For shifts of less than five men, per 


week: foreman, not less than $36; second. 


or bench hand, not less than $32; appren- 
tices, for the first six months $14, over 
six months to a year $18, second year 


$22. 

In addition to the proposed reduction 
in wages, the master bakers have re- 
quested that foremen be eliminated from 
membership in the union, and that ap- 


wo 
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prentices be not required to join the 
union until after two years of service. 
These requests were also rejected by the 
workmen. 

Just what action will be taken regard- 
ing this situation when the contracts ex- 
pire May 1 is not known. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


DUNWOODY SHORT COURSE 


Third Annual Session in Minneapolis—Dem- 
onstrations in Sweet Goods and Bread— 
Excellent Lectures and Discussions 


The third annual short course for bak- 
ers was held at Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, April 11-15, under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ 
Association, Although restricted largely 
to attendance by bakers of Minnesota, 
the course was fairly well attended, with 
an average of about 60 men and women 
present at the demonstration classes. 

As in previous years, the programme 
was divided into units covering bread, 
cakes, pastry, pies, special lectures on 
fermentation, bread practice, accounting 
and bread standards. The attending 
bakers were divided into several groups, 
so it was possible for the instructors and 
demonstrators to give individual atten- 
tion to each man. 

The programme was arranged by H. 
W. Kavel, assistant director of Dun- 
woody Institute, and the course was giv- 
en under the general direction of Peter 
G. Pirrie, head of the baking department, 
and his staff: E. T. Fegan, George 
Schmidt, William Walmsley, M. Imbody, 
W. C. Roth and A. I. Lindblad. 

Others who took part in the programme 
were: L, F. W. Meese, recording secre- 
tary Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; J.C. Lewis, president Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America; Dr. A.C. Prosser, 
director of Dunwoody Institute; Harry 
Yaeger, of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis; A. H. C. Gratz, of the 
Gratz bakery and delicatessen, Minne- 
apolis; Albert Coulombe, of Meese’s bak- 
ery, Minneapolis; Richard Wahl, super- 
intendent of baking, Regan Bros., Min- 
neapolis; Samuel Goetze, Siebel Institute, 
Chicago; W. A. Gray, chief chemist Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; F. W. Emmons, 
chief chemist Washburn-Crosby Co; Mr. 
Shudlich, baking expert Washburn-Cros- 
by Co; John M. Hartley, Chicago; Dr. 
R, E. Lee, chief chemist the Fleischmann 
Co., Chicago; L. C. Klitting, Danish pas- 
try expert; M. A. Dittenhofer, the Gold- 
en Rule, St. Paul. Dr. R. A. Gortner 
and Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the University 
of Minnesota, were unable to be present, 
due to illness. 

At the opening session on Monday, 
Dr. Prosser welcomed the bakers to 
Dunwoody and discussed the lack of 
standardization of methods and ideas in 
the baking industry. He also told of the 
plans of Dunwoody in regard to milling 
and baking, and asked for the support of 
the bakers. He was followed by Harry. 
Yaeger, who explained the working of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, its origin, and 
national bank legislation. J. C. Lewis, 
president Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, gave a talk on “Organization.” 
He dwelt on the necessity of bakers hav- 
ing strong organizations, and urged those 
present to join some bakers’ association. 
The value of subscribing to trade papers 
was also discussed by Mr. Lewis, and he 
urged the bakers to subscribe to at least 
one bakers’ journal, so as to keep in 
touch with the activities of bakers 
throughout the country. 

In the afternoon there were demon- 
strations, consisting of hand and ma- 
chine made doughnuts of many types, 
accompanied by explanation of the work- 
ings of the automatic doughnut machine 
as used. Some very fine meringue pies 
were also produced. The sweet goods 
demonstrations were carried on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday by Mr. Goetze, 
and consisted of an almost countless 
number of plain cakes, layer cakes, cup 
cakes, puff pastry, French pastry, pies, 
etc. A large number of icings were 
made, and Mr. Goetze decorated the 
cakes in a manner which called forth ad- 
miration from those present. He finished 
his demonstration with a series of coffee 
cakes, which were marvels to the bakers. 

At the same time as these demonstra- 
tions were being made, the other half of 
the class ran short doughs, long doughs, 
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st dou tight 
Sentinal’ dk’ Siege tedor the 
of Mr. Wahl and Mr. Swanson. 

r. Wahl demonstrated very clearly the 
fundamental points of and bad 
doughs, and succeeded in producing very 
high grade bread from flour rated at 57 
per cent absorption but using 621, per 
cent water in the dough. No better dem- 
onstration of the practical < peerans of 
science in bread making could have been 
made. 

The practical work on bread was fol- 
lowed on Friday morning with a round 
table discussion under the leadership of 
Mr. Pirrie. Messrs. Wahl, Meese, Em- 
mons, Shudlich, Gray and many others 
participated in a lively debate on the 
subject of straight vs. sponge doughs. 
It develo that today true spon 
really seldom exist, and what are called 
sponges are seldom more than special 
straight doughs. The sponge dough won 
out on the basis that, when properly 
mixed, it gives a very clear indication of 
when it is ready for the first punch, 
whereas a_ straight a especially 
when containing yeast food, must be run 
entirely on a time basis and, on such a 
schedule, mistakes in judgment are very 
apt to occur. 

The point of the effect of humidity on 
fermentation of bread was made, and 
Mr. Wahl clearly showed the enormous 
loss in money which may result due to 
the dough room being maintained at im- 
proper conditions. 

Mr. Gray presented a bread scoring 
system which included, in addition to the 
qualities of bread itself, recommendation 
as to ingredients, and from the discus- 
sion resulting it was clear that ideal per- 
fect bread never exists, but that quality 
goods presuppose high grade ingredients. 

Dr. Lee presented a very instructive 
informal idea on a mechanical dough 
calculation, working on the lever prin- 
ciple, with various fittle weights in pro- 
portion to the nature and effect of the 
various factors of fermentation. If Dr. 
Lee can complete such an idea in prac- 
tical form, he has arrived in a mechanical 
manner at a solution of a problem which 
has many features when considered from 
the mathematical standpoint. 

Bread standards were brought up by 
Mr. Pirrie, and the inconsistency of 
weight laws not i a moisture pro- 
vision demonstrated. Average figures 
were presented showing that on one occa- 
sion a series of bread from wholesale 
bakeries was found to contain 16.4 oz 
actual weight bread at a moisture con- 
tent of 28.14 per cent, which corresponds 
to practically 11%, oz of the dry matter 
of bread, whereas another series of re- 
tail made bread had an average weight 
of 16.84 oz at a moisture content of 32.98 
per cent, or a dry matter content of only 
114% oz. In this case the heavy loaf (by 
Y, oz) actually contains the lesser amount 
of dry matter of bread (by % oz), and 
the injustice is evident, as well as the 
possibility of a loaf being condemned by 
an inspector under a weight law, when 
such loaf weight contains more bread 
(dry matter) than a loaf actually weigh- 
ing more because of moisture conditions. 

John M. Hartley, of Chicago, gave a 
talk on accounting for the retail baker. 
He said that bookkeeping, if done in- 
telligently, will offer in records a basis 
that can be analyzed for the facts of 
profit and loss. It should be organized 
efficiently, to make it as small an item of 
expense or time as possible for the re- 
sults obtained. The best way is to keep 
records of what the baker is doing in 
his daily business, and analyze the re- 
ports for a given period. The first thing 
to do is to figure out the price of for- 
mulas. In the case of labor it is im- 
possible to segregate the proportion used 
in the production of any lines, and the 
baker must use common sense here. 
Profits lie in percentages. Whatever per- 
centage a baker can cut from his costs 
is automatically added to his profits. 
Efficiency consists in erasing unneces- 
sary costs. 

At the closing session Dr. R. E. Lee, 
chief chemist for the Fleischmann Co., 
gave a very interesting lecture on “Over 
and Under Fermentation.” He said that 


the skill of a baker is shown by his man- 
agement of fermentation. Given a com- 
mon set of ingredients, a certain brand 
of flour, first quality sugar, lard, salt, 
yeast and water, the faults of a finished 
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loaf of bread naturally group themselves 
into two main classes: that caused by 
under fermentation and that caused by 
over fermentation. The degree of fer- 
mentation is not determined alone by 
time, the yeast or temperature, but by 
every ingredient that enters into the 
loaf, its quality as well as quantity, and 
by every physical factor to which dough 
is submitted, from the time it is mixed 
until the finished loaf is taken from the 
oven. 





DELAWARE BREAD LAW 

The legislature of Delaware recently 
passed a standard weight bread law 
which provided that loaves ee 
a or eee ee thereof only coul 

e sold. The bill had already gone be- 
fore the governor for his signature when 
a number of prominent bakers protested, 
pointing out the hardships the enactment 
of this law would impose upon them as 
it would mean the installation of much 
new equipment. 

The governor seemed to be impressed 
by the plea of the bakers, and Senator 
Bennett introduced a new bill, which 
passed both houses of the legislature, and 
which provides that every loaf of bread 
sold must bear a label as to its net 
weight. The new law will become effec- 
tive July 1, and carries provision for a 
fine of $100 for each violation. 





NEW YORK BREAD BILL KILLED 

The standard weight bread bill intro- 
duced in the New York legislature by 
Senator Fred B. Pitcher, of Watertown, 
was killed by the legislative committee 
in executive session, the vote being five 
to one. The legislative committee met 
immediately after a conference with bak- 
ers, under the leadership of John Hilde- 
brand, of the legislative committee of 
the New York Wholesale Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, who opposed the measure. Coun- 
selor Rabenold made the principal and 
effective speech against standard weight 
in New York. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ BOARD OF 
TRADE 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Essex division of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade was held April 4. A re- 
adjustment of wages and prices on bak- 
ery products was mad also the bill 
now before the state legislature provid- 
ing for a standard weight loaf of bread. 
A delegation will go to Trenton when 
the bill comes up for a hearing. The 
Green and White bakery advertising 
campaign is progressing rapidly. Addi- 
tional advertising features are to be 
adopted. 





FISHER BROS, BAKERY 

Starting five years ago with 500 loaves 
per week, the plant of Fisher Bros. bak- 
ery, Cleveland, Ohio, has grown to an 
output of 125,000 11-lb loaves. The 
equipment of the plant is most modern, 
and consists of two big electrically heat- 
ed travelling ovens, high speed mixers, 
steel dough troughs, dividers, rounders, 
automatic proofers, molders, steam 
proofing boxes and automatic wrapping 
machines. The entire plant is handled 
by 12 girls and three men. A. F. Lutz, 
a baker of many years’ experience, is 
manager. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“M. H, Wildstein,” and representation of 
lions in circles; No. 125,067. Owner, Morytz 
H. Wildstein, Rockaway Beach, N. Y. Used 
on bread, cake and pastries. 

“Sylph’; No. 128,010. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

“Melba”; No. 133,492. Owner, Fernand 
Plumenail, Paris, France. Used on cakes, 
pastries and biscuits. 

“Havacone,”” and representation of cone; 
No. 139,023. Owner, Cone Co. of America, 
New York. Used on ice cream cones, 

“Home Delight on Every Table”; No. 


138,510. Owner, Ogden (Utah) Baking Co. 
Used on bread. 
“Smack,” and picture of two heads on 


Owner, Grover N. 


heartshape; No. 141,792. 
Used on sugar 


Mindling, .Pittsburgh, Pa. 
cakes. 

“Happy Home”; No. 
Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co. 
and cake. 

“Permit”; No. 123,388. Owner, George O. 
Kolb, Hartford, Conn. Used on bread. 

“The Spoon and Straw,” with representa- 
tion of a boy and girl; No. 139,912. Owner, 
The Spoon and Straw, Inc., Chicago. Used 
on lunches and cakes. 

“Tickle Tarts,”” with representation of a 
child; No. 142,636. Owner, Benjamin F. 
Miller, Philadelphia. Used on cookies, 


141,793. Owner, 
Used on bread 
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NEW CROP SALES 


The announcement that new crop flour 
had already been offered by winter wheat 
mills came as a complete surprise to this 
section and was a bit startling, to say 
the least. It is presumed that these 
offers must emanate from that source of 
bright and novel ideas in merchandising, 
the Southwest. Soft winter wheat mills, 
in the old days before the war, used to 
make forward sales of new crop flour in 
June, but sales in April were never heard 
of before. 

In view of the high prices which have 
prevailed and to which everybody had 
been accustomed, it is probably assumed 
that the decline of the July wheat fu- 
ture to nearly one dollar at terminals, 
and the price of flour for July-August 
shipment based on that future, might 
look very attractive to some buyers and 
hence be responsible for these offers. 
The millers are doubtless feeling out the 
market with the idea of determining 
more clearly and definitely the senti- 
ment of the trade. 

If sales were made as a result of such 
offers, the miller doubtless would hedge 
by the purchase of the July future. If 
the buyer made such purchases, he would 
doubtless hedge by the sale of the same 
future. Thus the curious situation might 
come to pass by which millers and buy- 
ers might be operating on opposite ends 
of the same future. The question is, 
what is gained thereby? 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The notable and most hopeful feature 
of the milling business just now is the 
return of export sales. Every mill rep- 
resented at Toledo which has ever done 
any export business reported such sales 
this week. The business has been grow- 
ing steadily in volume and frequency 
since it first started, in a rather hesitant 
and timid fashion, a few weeks ago, when 
it was heralded as an augury of better 
things. 

It comes most opportunely at a time 
when domestic business is shot to pieces 
and has all but disappeared. As yet, 
millers speak not so very confidently of 
it, fearing, perhaps, that something may 
happen to cause its departure almost as 
suddenly as it arrived. So far, United 
Kingdom markets, Glasgow, Leith, Liver- 
pool, London, Belfast and Dublin, have 
been the ones to which flour has been 
worked. The first orders were small, 
sometimes for samples, but have now 
grown to 2,500 bags or more. It is very 
desirable business. 

The flour is mostly standard patent 
soft winter, although one interior mill 
reports having worked some hard wheat 
flours. The sale of hard wheat flour for 
export from this section is unusual, but 
there is no reason why it should not be 
done, and millers equipped to make it 
will probably give that end of the busi- 
ness more and more attention. Diversi- 
fied milling—the making of soft, hard 
and blended flours—is becoming more 
and more the accepted and approved 
practice of this section, and is advocated 
as the salvation of the soft wheat miller. 

The decline in wheat and flour prices, 
the coming of decontrol in Great Brit- 
ain and the improvement in foreign ex- 
change are the factors credited with 
bringing this export business. For some 
time the greater interest manifested by 
foreign connections, evidenced by more 
frequent exchange of cables, has signified 
that something was likely to happen. 


Now that the business has arrived, it is 
sincerely hoped that it will remain. 

Domestic business is absolutely dead, 
and it is almost impossible to work even 
an occasional car of flour. July wheat 
reached a new low at $1.011%4 on April 
19, and many buyers are now looking to 
the new crop month as an indicator of 
values. Naturally, this discourages buy- 
ing, and the subsequent bulge during the 
week was without noticeable effect on 
sales. 

While sentiment among buyers con- 
tinues bearish, there is now appearing 
among millers a feeling that the cash 
wheat situation is getting stronger all 
the time, and that this fact should not 
be entirely overlooked. Some of the mill- 
ers switched, at least temporarily, to the 
bull side this week, so far as cash and 
May wheat are concerned. The advance 
in cash and May wheat since the middle 
of the week is regarded as significant. 

For some time millers have been car- 
rying very light stocks of wheat, and a 
few more export sales of flour will 
about clean them out of grain. If they 
are actually obliged to go into the mar- 
ket aggressively for wheat, and advanc- 
ing prices encourage the farmers to hold, 
the liquidation which has been going on 
may be checked and the course of higher 
prices strengthened. It is felt, of course, 
that July wheat would not be so much 
affected, except sympathetically. Some 
are now talking $1.50 for May wheat, 
and the advance this week was regarded 
as inaugurating the forward movement. 

Wheat and flour prices were up for the 
week. Toledo millers were bidding $1.33 
@1.36, Toledo rate points, April 22, as 
compared with a low of $1.21 earlier in 
the week, and with $1.25@1.27 a week 
ago. Soft wheat standard patent was 
held at $7@7.35, compared with $6.60@ 
6.90 a week ago. Local spring wheat 
flour was $8.20, compared with $7.80@ 
8.10 a week ago. Outside hard wheat 
flours were up 65c for the week. Good 
brands from Kansas were available at 
$7.90, jute, Toledo rate points, with 95 
per cents 50c less. Outside springs were 
50c@$1 above these prices, with now and 
then a northwestern miller meeting the 
competition. 

Some millers report that their trade 
has been asking for terms, 60 days’ ac- 
ceptance draft, or something like that. 
This is not regarded as good business, 
and the extension of such terms is being 
declined. It is regarded as better busi- 
ness in every way, for the moral effect 
as well, that purchases be confined strict- 
ly to what people can pay for. 

The millfeed market is a trifle better, 
but not very good at that. The demand 
for bran is better than for middlings, 
and millers are wondering what has be- 
come of the little pigs. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
DEAD WORE 6c eesiccvcscses 17,940 37 
EGGS WOO 6 cscs ccvcceses 17,500 36 
IS Naekwinhw's.0-04 whos 11,300 23% 
ys. 2... MEPerererrer 36,060 75 
Three years ago .......... 10,650 22 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 25 144,360 44,600 30 
Last week ...... 26 159,660 653,944 34 
WARS GOD 6c vices 14 81,210 18,325 22 
Two years ago... 10 82,560 59,569 71 


GAMBLING RESTITUTION 


A decision, rather curious and interest- 
ing to the grain trade, was handed down 
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by the Ohio supreme court this week. 
lt sanctioned the award of the Franklin 
County courts to Mrs. Lizzie Spaid of 
the money which she alleged her husband 
lost in buying and selling wheat on mar- 
gins through the brokerage firm of Frank 
C. Rutherford & Co. The sum lost and 
restored to her is given as $1,042; to this 
was added $200 exemplary damages, 
whatever that may be. Mrs. Spaid said 
it was a gambling operation. No fur- 
ther details are given. 
NOTES 

C. C. Syphers, Indianapolis, is now 
representing the Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co, in Indiana. 

Cc. C. Donaldson, who has represented 
the Barnard & Lea Mfg. Co. in this sec- 
tion for many years, died April 9. 

J. W. Russell, Bryan, Ohio, has re- 
cently installed a 50-bbl midget mill, and 
is reported as doing a good business. 

W. D. Holloway, representing the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in Toledo calling on the trade 
this week. 

S. L. Denhollem, representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling Co. in Michi- 
gan, with headquarters at Ann Arbor, 
called at this office this week. 

E. N. Fairchild, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co., was expected back 
in Cleveland this week from Florida, 
where he has been spending the winter. 

T. L. Welsh, secretary-treasurer Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in 
Toledo Thursday. The mill is represent- 
ed in Ohio and Indiana by George Boyle, 
Indianapolis. 

A. D. Anderson, Cleveland, Ohio, with 
the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
now representing the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and called at this 
office this week. 

Harry Bryant, Indianapolis, formerly 
with the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, is now representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. in Pennsylvania. 

Will H. Clevenger, sales manager Ty- 
ler & Co., Junction City, Kansas, was in 
Columbus calling on his connections 
there this week. He is represented by 
Harry B. Apple, broker, 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, is advertising a 12-oz 
loaf of bread at 5c. It also advertises 
its Clifton flour, 2444-lb sacks, at $1.09, 
and its Country Club at $1.25. 

The Banner-Grocers Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is reported to have acquired the 
business and plant of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., Hamilton, Ohio, and the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

The Holland Bread Co., operating 
plants at Toledo, Canton, and Columbus, 
has bought the Bauman bakery, Dayton, 
and A. E. Craig, formerly with the com- 
pany at Columbus, has gone there as 
manager. - 

J. Lee Krumm, Krumm Milling Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, is confined ‘to the hos- 
pital, recovering from an operation, and 
is reported as doing well. W. J. Mc- 
Donald, of this company, returned this 
week from his wedding trip. 

A. L. Chittenden, Detroit, Mich., is 
once more representing the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., Minneapolis, in this territory. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Chitten- 
den left the Jennison company some time 
ago to engage in other business. 

Ellsworth Huffman, with the Stand- 
ard Cereal Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, for 
many years, and subsequently with the 
Elevator Milling Co., Springfield, IIl., is 
now living in Dayton, Ohio, and is con- 
nected with the Red Wing Co., bottlers 
and ice cream manufacturers. , 





ALABAMA 

Mositz, Ata., April 23.—“Waiting” is 
the description of the local flour and 
grain market as expressed by brokers 
and wholesale dealers. The low price of 
cotton, dull lumber market and slack de- 
mand for naval stores, the three largest 
items of commerce in this section of the 
South, are responsible for the dull flour 
and grain trade. Retail merchants are 
buying only for immediate needs, and 
they profess to see no chance for im- 
provement in the near future. 

Note was recently made of the receipt 
here of 20,000 bbls flour from Portland, 
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Oregon, shipment having been made by 
steamer through the Panama Canal. 
The broker handling this shipment stated 
today that he had found ready sale for 
the selfrising portion of the shipment, 
but the other grades have gone begging. 
He is quoting $6.50 bbl, on a 98-lb sac 
basis, which is said to be under the mar- 
ket price. He says the same mill inter- 
ests contemplate shipping another cargo 
from Portland to Mobile the latter part 
of May. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


Flour and grain have been moving 
through the port of Mobile to the West 
Indies and Central America in con- 
stantly increasing volume in the past few 
weeks, and local exporters and shippers 
state that the demand from those coun- 
tries continues to grow. The Mobile & 
Ohio Elevator is carrying a greater 
quantity of grain than at any time in 
several years, the daily average approxi- 
mating 100,000 bus, according to the su- 
perintendent. 

Exports through the port of Mobile 
during the past week, as shown by mani- 
fests filed at the local customs office, 
were: flour: Havana, 5,325 200-lb sacks; 
Cienfuegos, 5,550; Belize, 272 bbls and 
220 oullins Port au Prince, 3,800 bbls; 
Martinique, 325 bags; Fort de France, 
900 bbls. Corn: Havana, 1,050 200-lb 
sacks; Cienfuegos, 250 bags; Belize, 55 





sacks. Millfeed: Havana, 1,050 sacks. 
Oats: Cienfuegos, 250 bags; Belize, 10 
sacks. 
W. J. Boxes. 
EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., April 23.—The rising 
price of wheat has stimulated buying, 
and Evansville mills have enjoyed an in- 
creasing business for the last four days. 
Their output on prompt delivery orders 
has amounted to nearly 15,000 bbls, quite 
an increase over the last few weeks. 

The strong undertone to the market 
has lessened the offerings of cash wheat. 
Local millers have been informed that 
the May option has been greatly over- 
sold, and are looking for a bull move- 
ment to set in soon. Should this occur, 
the business of the mills would be greatly 
stimulated. A strong bullish feature of 
the market is the report that the India 
crop is 100,000,000 bus short of last year’s 
total, and that that country will be an 
importer rather than an exporter. 

It is certain that the southern jobbers 
who have been doing hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing for months are out of stocks, and 
when the market gets going good, the 
miller, who has been holding the bag for 
so long, will come into his own again, and 
his business will be on a normal basis. 

Jobbers are using every possible arti- 
fice to beat the miller down, even quoting 
fictitious prices alleged to be offered by 
competing mills, in order to secure flour 
at a greatly reduced price so that they 
may reap a harvest out of a condition 
over which the miller himself has abso- 
lutely no control. 

One miller in Evansville was quoted as 
naming to a jobber a price for his best 
patent $1.35 below the f.o.b, Evansville 
price at which he was selling to other 
jobbers. When called to account, the 
Evansville miller backed up his state- 

nt with the actual sales he had made 
t&prove that the jobber had simply han- 
dled the truth with great carelessness in 
his desire to beat down a competing mill. 
The two mills have always been on the 
friendliest terms, though separated by 
many miles, and this attempt to create 
dissension merely knit their friendship 
closer. 

There has been a revival of foreign 
demand, some of the mills having re- 
ceived large orders for immediate ship- 
ment. The present week has been like an 
oasis in a dreary desert. 

The local wheat price has advanced to 
$1.25 at mills and $1.20 at stations, with 
no response. Terminal wheat is in the 
mills at the prevailing cash prices in 
quantities sufficient to keep them going 
to meet the demand. 

Best patents are quoted at $8@9, car- 
load lots, in-98-lb sacks, f.o.b, Evans- 
ville; straights, $7.20@7.50, carload lots, 
in 48-lb and 98-lb sacks. 

A sudden and insistent demand has 
sprung up for shorts that does not seem 
to have any genesis, so far as Evansville 
millers have discovered. Stocks that have 
been piling up during the lack of de- 


mand have been depleted, and the price 
has been fixed at $25, carload lots, 100-lb 
sacks; mixed feed is quoted at $23. The 
demand for bran has absolutely ceased, 
and stocks are piling up. 


NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of the Igleheart Bros. 
Mills, is out of the city, and will be ab- 
sent for a month or more. 

Leslie T. Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
Bros. Mills, who has been spending the 
winter in Florida, is home in better 
health than for some time. 

Charles Erskine, of the Akin-Erskine 
mills, is expected home the first of the 
week to resume work at his desk. He 
has been in Florida for some weeks 
with his wife and baby. 

Igleheart Bros. are breaking ground 
for a new warehouse with a capacity of 
10,000 bbls flour. It will be built of 
concrete, and fireproof. It will supple- 
ment their 20,000-bbl warehouse. 

W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., April 23.—Lower flour 
prices have stimulated the trade here 
this week to some degree, but the mills 
have not benefited appreciably, because 
the declines in prices have been taken 
by the jobbers and dealers as a means 
of removing their stocks on hand, A 
general disposition to clear out ware- 
house stocks has been apparent, and only 
occasional car lots have been purchased 
to replenish stocks. Winter wheat quo- 
tations show a wide variance of prices, 
ranging $6.50@7.75, with clears and low 
grades not in demand. Northwestern 
spring patents are quoted at $8.50@8.75, 
with Kansas hard wheat patents $7.50@ 
8.15. Bakers are buying sparingly, in 
anticipation of further declines in prices. 

There has been slight demand for mill- 
feed this week, even at the unusually low 
figures at which all grades are being of- 
fered. Standard bran has been offered 
freely at $25.75@26.75, standard mid- 
dlings at $23.50@25.50, winter wheat 
flour middlings at $30@32, red dog at 
$38.50, with no sales of the latter. 


NOTES 

W. J. Ruez has opened the Model 
bakery on Colley Avenue, one of a series 
of his store bakeries. This new plant is 
one of the most modern in the city. 

Two new electric pilers, to be used at 
the army supply base for loading flour in 
the city terminals, have arrived and are 
in place, to be ready for operating by 
the middle of May. The pilers are self- 
propelled, and have a capacity of 100 
bags each per minute. These machines 
are duplicates of those used in handling 
flour at ports on the Pacific Coast. They 
comprise an inclined conveyor capable 
of a 25-foot lift, and chutes which guide 
the bags into ships’ holds. 

JoserH A, Leste. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., April 23.—It is encour- 
aging to note a better feeling generally 
in trade circles, though there is little 
change in prices of the various commodi- 
ties. Flour has made a healthy advance 
this week, Buying has been light, but 
evenly scattered. The advance in flour 
will show 25@50c bbl for the more popu- 
lar grades. Stocks are light to moderate 
with jobbers, as well as the retail trade. 
There were no forward orders of any 
consequence noted. However, many job- 
bers thought flour was possibly a good 
purchase at the moment for next 60 days. 

Wheat millfeed continues dull, with 
stocks ranging from light to some rather 
large ones which show a large loss, as 
they were bought at high prices. Bran 
is in very good demand, and prices vary 
according to demand every week; mid- 
dlings and shorts prices are more or less 
nominal, and are subjected to bids lower 
than quoted prices. 

_ Cottonseed meal demand has improved 
during the past week, due to a freer 
movement to farmers, and prices have 
advanced $1@2 ton. Mill stocks are de- 
creasing under the free movement and 
the shutting down of mills for the sea- 
son’s crush. 

Hay receipts continue very light, and 
the demand is for immediate shipment or 
bought on track for immediate delivery. 
Prices, however, are practically un- 
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changed. New alfalfa is coming in from 
Alabama and selling about $2 under the 
old crop. 

The weather for the past two weeks 
has been unseasonable, too cool for best 
germination of seed. Cotton is about 
all planted, and poor stands are report- 
ed in many sections. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvit_e, Tenn., April 23.—Feeling 
is apparently growing stronger in this 
territory that the decline in wheat has 
gone far enough. There has been some 
increase this week in the volume of in- 
quiries from the Southeast, and slight 
improvement is noted in actual sales of 
flour. Business is still comparatively 
dull, but if present prices hold fairly 
steady, millers are of the opinion that 
there will be an active renewal of buy- 
ing within the next 10 days. 

Average prices at which southeastern 
millers have been selling flour recently 
have been below the cost of production, 
due to the eagerness to get business, and 
they admit that sales show a loss. At 
the close of the week, prices were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $8@8.50; standard or 
regular patent, $7.40@7.70; straight pat- 
ent, $6.80@7.20; first clear, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report some better inquiry 
and demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours. Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 
lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $8@9; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7.50@8. 

Wheat was higher the latter part of 
the week, with mills in market to cover 
needs. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.53 at Nashville. 

The millfeed situation is dull, and 
without feature of importance. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $20@21; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $23@24, 


CORN MEAL 
Slightly increased sales are noted. 
Mills with a capacity of. 69,000 bus this 
week ground 13,289, or 19.2 per cent of 
capacity, which compares with 9,731, or 
21.6 per cent, last week, and 32,367, or 
29 per cent, the same week last year. 
Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.45@1.50; un- 
bolted meal, $1.35@1.40. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 168,930 60,830 ° 
Last week ....... 174,570 74,214 42.5 
Year ago ........ 197,220 67,291 34.1 
Two years ago ... 219,090 123,540 55.3 
Three years ago.. 155,190 43,894 28.0 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 23 April 16 

WOE, WHI ce cvccccccccs 19,400 23,500 

Wheet, DUP ccccccececcs 114,500 159,000 

COFM, DEB ccecccvccccece 106,500 127,000 

Oats, DUS .cccccccccsece 225,000 245,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 130 cars. 

Reports on the growing wheat in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee continue favorable. 

The Hughes Milling Co.’s flour mill on 
Sequatchie River, near Pikeville, Tenn., 
recently burned, 

The Cosby Flour & Grain Co., Bir- 
mingham, has installed equipment for the 
manufacture of chicken feed. 

The New Haven (Ky.) Mill Co. has 
been incorporated, by M. C. Beam and 
others, with $25,000 capital stock. 

The Diamond Macaroni Co., a new cor- 
poration at Memphis, has recently start- 
ed operation. The daily capacity is 2,500 
lbs. G. L. Voegel is general manager, 
and the company has $25,000 capital 
stock. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, will 
lay down the strenuous duties of his 
position for a few days to show his loy- 
alty to his alma mater, and will attend 
the centennial anniversary celebration of 
the University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville, where his law class will hold a 
reunion. 

Joun Lerprr. 
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The flour trade is watching the de- 
controlled millers with a view to deter- 
mining its own policy. There has been 
apprehension among importers and job- 
bers that competition among millers, set 
free from control, would perhaps lead to 
the cutting of home flour prices, which 
would of course be a handicap to the im- 
porters of high class strong flours, such 
as have always been in good demand in 
this market. But there does not seem 
much probability of millers indulging in 
peg | tactics at present. They are now 
on their own responsibility and fear los- 
ing money through a sudden slump in 
North American markets. 


STRAIGHT RUN ONLY 


Most millers have agreed for the pres- 
ent to make only straight run flour. In 
London this agreement extends to one 
month, but is not unlikely to be renewed 
for one more. There are millers who 
would make nothing but straight grade 
for months, or years, but they are in the 
minority. A straight run has the ad- 
vantage that its price is easier to main- 
tain, in spite of competition, than the 
values of three or more grades, but a 
flour market like London cannot do with 
one grade. It will not be very long 
before we see the old grades again, or 
at any rate most of them. 


SPOT FLOUR SCARCE 


The long uncertainty regarding fiour 
prices here has somewhat dulled the en- 
terprise of importers. They have not 
been keen to buy forward, which has re- 
sulted in a scarcity of American or Ca- 
nadian flour on spot. Last week both 
importers and jobbers were complaining 
that inquiry for imported flour had ab- 
solutely died out. There was not much 
on spot, but even that was hard to sell. 
On Tuesday, however, though not a mar- 
ket day, a sudden demand was experi- 
enced for any and all American or Ca- 
nadian flour available, which seems to 
have about cleared out the stocks on spot. 

The great scarcity on spot of imported 
free flour will inevitably compel the send- 
ing out of sundry cables for more 
straights or first clears. Canadian ca- 
bles have rather hardened within the past 
few weeks, but it is probable that a good 
Canadian export could be bought for 
April seaboard shipment at 67s, cif. 
More business has been done with Can- 
ada since importing was revived, be- 
cause of the easier exchange and the gen- 
erally better terms that could be got 
from Canadian millers. There are, how- 
ever, many American miils which are 
now giving 60 days’ sight drafts to im- 
porters, as in pre-war days. The higher 
exchange is a difficulty which will no 
doubt disappear in time. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Minneapolis straights on spot have 
very likely all been sold out, and would 
probably cost a baker 78@79s today, but 
these, as in the case of Canadian fancy 
clears at 72s, delivered, are inflated 
prices due to spot stringency. Neither 
American nor Canadian spring wheat 
flour would be much affected by a drop, 
if temporary, in home flour prices, which 
for straights, milled from good over-sea 
wheat, are now held at 69s, delivered, 
both in London and Liverpool. 


Australian has slightly depreciated 
through the now free competition of 
English country flour, which is bein, 
sold at 60@65s, delivered. The first a 
last are extreme figures, but quite good 
country flour is to be obtained at 63s, 
delivered. Australian has been recently 
offered at as low as 67s, delivered, but 
that is a depressed price. 


OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market shows some signs 
of recovery. Oats are said to be scarce 
in Scotland, compared with a normal 
year, and this should make for a harden- 
ing in prices before long. Today, on 
spot, Midlothian is held at 67s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs, while the top brand 
makes 72s 6d. Aberdeen has improved 
a shade, no seller accepting today less 
than 56s 3d, while American, the chief 
competitor of Aberdeen, is being of- 
fered at 55s. Midlothian rolled oats are 
making 67s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while 
the fancy mark is worth 72s 6d. Aber- 
deen and American are held at 62s 6d, 
while some Irish makes 65s. 


MILLFEED 


London millers, setting their own 
prices for millfeed, are asking £9 10s 
ton for middlings, and £8 for been, and 
are said to have done a good business at 
those figures. Pr 

Mr. Stolp, of the firm of Stolp & Co., 
Amsterdam, was in London for a few 
days this week. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 4 


The millers of Scotland have revised 
prices slightly for both flour and offals. 
As against the official control flat rate 
price of 68s for G.R. flour, which ruled 
up to the end of control, the Glasgow 
milling trade has fixed the price for bak- 
ers spring wheat flour at 69s, including 
sacks for delivery in Glasgow, while in 
the case of winter wheat flour they have 
brought the price down to 66s, also with 
sacks. The latter’ quotation is about 3s 
cheaper than the late control rate ex- 
mill, while the spring wheat flour quota- 
tion shows sually no change from the 
G.R. flour charge, except that the quality 
offered will be improved. 

The _— of producing a straight run 
flour from both the spring and winter 
wheats is being continued for the present 
month, during which time the millers will 
be receiving the full 100 per cent of 
their wheat requirements from the Royal 
Commission. As regards future supplies 
of wheat, the millers report that there 
are plentiful offers of free wheat for 
immediate shipment. 

Bran prices have been revised in a 
way that is not expected to stand for 
any length of time. Instead of reducing 
them further in parity with flour rates, 
they have been put up by 20s or 25s per 
ton. As grass is short in Scotland at 
this season, there is still a fairly good 
demand for bran for cattle feeding, but 
the time is fast approaching when this 
demand will collapse and a reduction in 
offal charges will then be inevitable. It 
is just possible then that flour prices will 
have to bear the difference. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 

Meanwhile, imported flour is arriving 
in big quantities. At the moment there 
are seven boats discharging flour cargoes 
at the Glasgow docks, while another, 
carrying a cargo of from 30,000 to 40,000 
sacks, is due at Leith the middle of the 
week, Three or four additional boats 
will soon be at Glasgow with cargoes 
ranging up to 80,000 sacks. Stocks have 
gathered within the last few weeks, and 
against their will some importers have 
been putting a proportion into store. 


The odd lots of imported flour ying in 
government store at Glasgow and other 
ports were intended for the home mill- 
ers, but now that decontrol has come 
along the commission is prepared to 
offer them to the flour importers. The 
price, however, is unattractive. They are 
asking 72s for Manitoban patent, which 
is mére than the importers can make for 
the highest grade of flour. 

The changes mentioned in the prices 
for the home milled flours are not ex- 
pected to affect the competitive position 
of the imported article. Importers are 
able to sell top grade Kansas flour at 
69s per sack, which is a better quality 
than is yet offered by the home millers, 
while for April shipment they are of- 
fered Kansas flours at 60s, c.if., which 
would enable them to sell at 64s. While 
prices are easing there can be little doubt 
that the trade will welcome a return to 
the level of “the fifties,’ because the 
problem of financing the business will 
then be greatly relieved. 


BAKERS HANGING BACK 


Many bakers are still too inclined to 
shun forward buying from the trade and 
to rely on spot buying. This is particu- 
larly the case with the east and north- 
east coast bakeries. If the miners’ na- 
tional strike, a contingency which has oc- 
curred now twice in six months, should 
interfere with the normal distribution of 
supplies, some of these bakers may rue 
their buying policy. So far the trans- 
port committee of the flour trade, which 
has acted in previous emergencies of this 
kind in the labor world, has not been 
summoned, but there may be an exten- 
sion of the present strike to a scale 
hitherto unknown even in our history of 
national industrial crises, and if such an 
eventuality does arise the flour problem, 
on its distributive side, may be beset 
with difficulties. 

SCOTTISH BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

There is at present being held in Glas- 
gow the second of the annual series of 
trade shows promoted by the corporation 
of Glasgow on behalf of the bakers, 
grocers, confectioners and allied trades. 
This exhibition is housed in Kelvin Hall, 
in which the Scottish section of the Brit- 
ish Industries Fairs hold their events. 
The range of exhibits is very wide, no- 
tably on the confectionery side. The 
opening ceremony was performed by 
the lord provost of Glasgow. 





IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 4 


Following the decontrol of flour, the 
trade in general is in a position of gn- 
certainty, and it will be difficult for all 
concerned until things settle down and 
importers know exactly what they have 
to face. However, they are under no 
delusion with regard to the competition 
they are going to meet as regards qual- 
ity, and if American and Canadian ex- 
porters are to maintain the trade in this 
country on the basis of pre-war quan- 
‘tities there will have to be no question as 
to the quality of flour they ship. 


IRISH MILLS’ TACTICS 


While English millers, who ship large 
quantities of flour into this market, have 
decided to make no change in quality at 
present, Irish millers have no such ar- 
rangement and have already improved 
the quality of their flour, being deter- 
mined to fight not only foreign flour but 
se shipped from England and Scot- 
a 


The price of Irish flour is 69s per 280 
Ibs, nominally, at present, but whether 
millers can go on making the present im- 
apes ek rea and keep to that price it 
is d it to say. English flour is 69s, 
plus the freight, but in competition with 


the quality that Irish mills are making 
they will not get the preference. 


IMPORTED FLOUR PRICES 


The situation in regard to imported 
flour shows little or no change from a 
week ago, as far as prices are concerned. 
Canadian springs, which have given great 
satisfaction so far this season, are able 
to more than fully maintain last week’s 
spot prices, and are now offered at about 
72s per 280 lbs, ex-quay, Belfast or Dub- 
lin, and anything in the nature of a good, 
strong spring will easily command that 
price on spot. For shipment, April sea- 
board, 68s is wanted, and 70s has been 
taken for late March shipment. With 
the present quality of home made flour, 
soft winters are not inquired for, and 
bakers are all turning their attention to 
strong flours. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for oatmeal has still fur- 
ther improved, and advances have been 
registered on most classes, with the ex- 
ception of American flake. Scotch has 
dropped out of competition with the 
Irish makes, having risen £1@£1 10s per 
ton. Irish is still 70s per 280 lbs, and 
although the price of American and Ca- 
nadian rolled is maintained at 64s, ship- 
ment prices are still at 62s. American 
and Canadian medium remains in the 
neighborhood of 58@60s, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. 

FEED 


It is rather difficult to fix the price of 
mill offals. With decontrol there has 
been an improvement in the quality of 
bran, the small being taken out and rele- 
gated to its own class in the shape of 
medium pollard. Better class brans are 
now about £9 ton, ex-mill, small bran 
about £8 and pollard about £9 10s. All 
foreign pollards, including continental 
and plate, are in the neighborhood of £9 
ro ut extra fine middlings would fetch 

12. 

For feedingstuffs, the better tone men- 
tioned a week ago has been maintained. 
Plentiful supplies of mixed American 
corn are enabling millers to do a good 
trade in meal and the flake variety, the 
prices of which have been maintained at 
£14 ton for meal to £17@18 for flake. 
Linseed cakes are firm in price, and all 
classes are scarce on spot. Ci.f. quota- 
tions are still in the neighborhood of 
£16 ton, either port, and any lots about 
due are easily disposed of at these fig- 
ures. Home made is worth £17 but is 
difficult to sell against the imported ar- 
ticle. Cotton cakes of foreign make are 
not offered on spot. Home made are 
realizing £12 ton, with a good demand. 
There have been fair arrivals of cotton- 
seed meal, all of which have gone to the 
millers for cake making. e general 
feeling among the trade is more hopeful. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, APRIL 4 


Holland market conditions during the 
last week remained very dull and, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no desire on 
the part of the buyers for deferred ship- 
ments. For sailing or prompt shipments 
there are some buyers in the markets, 
and there is a demand for spot 
patents and g straights, as the bak- 
ers want same, owing to the fact that 
home flour is weak, ause the Dutch 
mills principally use La Plata wheat. 

For export to central Europe during 
the last few weeks there has been very 
little demand, owing to the riots prevail- 
ing there, but during the last day or so 
there have again been some buyers in 
the market and it seems that in the near 
future a large export business will be 
done in both rye and wheat flours. 

The offers from America, especially as 
regards the cheaper export qualities, are 
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no lower, owing to higher ocean rates, 
due probably to a fear that the English 
seamen will perhaps join the miners’ 
strike. 

Prices today are as follows: spring 
wheat patents, £130.50; spring wheat 
clears, f125; spring wheat low grades, 
fil9; Manitoba patents, f131; Manitoba 
clears, f125; Kansas patents, fl27; Kan- 
sas straights, fi24. 





BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass. April 23.—Higher 
wheat markets during the past week have 
not resulted in any increase in demand 
from flour buyers in this market. The 
large ones still refuse to operate with 
any freedom, while the smaller members 
of the trade, together with the bakers, 
see no reason for purchasing more than 
is absolutely necessary to carry them 
along from day to day. A buyer occa- 
sionally comes on the market and a little 
flour is sold, but the amount purchased is 
almost invariably small and confined to 
the immediate needs of the buyer. 

Losses in the local flour trade have 
been considerable during the past month, 
with all disposition on the part, of the 
trade to speculate eliminated, so that at 
the present time, so far as the local and 
New England trade is concerned, trade 
is down to a dead level of dullness. Local 
men are watching the wheat board very 
closely from day to day, but are getting 
little comfort from the figures displayed. 

The few sales made during the week 
were at a low point and for small lots. 
The advancing of flour prices as a result 
of higher wheat markets without a cor- 
responding increase in the demand from 
the trade, has not helped the situation 
to any extent; in fact, it has been a 
detriment to trading. Flour buyers have 
made up their minds that the market is 
bound to go still lower, despite the ups 
and downs of the wheat market, and 
they are backing their judgment against 
that of the miller, 

There is ‘still considerable so-called 
“distress” flour offering on the market at 
anywhere from 25c to $1 bbl under the 
prices for similar grades for shipment 
from the mill. With flour buyers know- 
ing that it is possible to pick up what 
flour is required for immediate needs 
from lots actually on the spot and at so 
much lower prices, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that there will be much inquiry 
for flour for shipment from the mill 
until these stocks are used up or ma- 
terially reduced. 

As regards prices, values are about 
where they were a week ago, the market 
having fluctuated 25@50c bel during the 
week on spring and hard winter wheat 
flours. Soft winter wheat flours are 
easy, with some pressure to sell and low 
prices quoted. Some of the smaller soft 
winter wheat mills are anxious sellers, 
and are making quotations for prompt 
shipment that in some instances are fully 
50c bbl under other mills making similar 
grades. Clears and straights especially 
are being pressed for sale, but the crack- 
er trade is only purchasing in a small 
way and then at about its own prices. 

Cereal products are held steady, but 
very quiet. Little inquiry for white corn 
goods. Yellow corn meals steady, with 
slow demand. Oatmeal firmly held at 
last week’s price, with a quiet demand. 


NOTES 
_C. S, Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., and H. E. Brooks, vice 
president Western Star Mill Co., both of 
Salina, Kansas, were on ’change this 
week, 

Among voluntary bankrupts this week 
were Michael Fitzsimmons, baker, Law- 
rence, Mass., liabilities $1,150, no assets, 
and Adolpho Nalli, baker, Boston, lia- 
bilities $1,266, assets $595. 

Louris W. DePass. 





DEATH OF R, D. HAULMAN 

Reymer D. Haulman, of the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., died at his home in 
that city April 16, aged 59, after a lin- 
gering illness of two years." He had been 
connected with the Wolf Co. as foreman, 
millwright and southern representative 
for over 30 years. He was well known 
in the milling industry, as he had built 
and sold to mills in all parts of the 
United States. He is survived by a 
widow and two daughters. 
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At the close of the week the flour 
market showed a somewhat firmer tone 
by reason of the decided advances in 
wheat prices, but buyers were skeptical 
as to these prices holding, and therefore 
it was difficult to induce them to buy. 
As it draws nearer the end of the crop 
they are becoming “more cautious than 
ever, and purchases are limited to im- 
mediate needs. Stocks being very small 
make necessary some purchases from day 
to day, and this policy will doubtless con- 
tinue throughout the rest of the crop. 
The Jewish holidays are still having their 
effect upon the market, causing addi- 
tional dullness. 

The, export demand was fairly good 
but, as usual, entirely for low grades of 
flour, one concern being in the market 
for about 10,000 bags of hard wheat 
second clear. 

The price situation has changed very 
little, regardless of the advance of wheat 
prices, in that the range is still very wide 
and in some cases wild prices have been 
quoted. For example, there is one in- 
stance of a purchase of soft winter 
wheat straights at $5.60, bulk, mill, while 
the average quotation, New York, was 
$6.50, jute, showing a difference of 90c. 

The one bright spot in the whole out- 
look is that unquestionably we will go 
into the new crop on low levels, which is 
something that has not happened during 
the past six years. This is a big ad- 
vantage to both buyer and seller, because 
the market works high toward the tail 
end of the crop, which is as it should be, 
instead of the reverse. It furnishes a 

d protection to buyers against a de- 
cided fall in the market, and insures 
sellers better and more satisfactory busi- 
ness. 

The general quotations, which were but 
nominal, ranged as follows: spring fancy 
patents, $9.50@10; standard patents, 
$7.50@8.25; first clears, $6@7; soft win- 
ter straights, $6.50@6.75; hard winter 
straights, $7.15@7.50; first clears, $6@7; 
rye, $7.75@8.50,—all in jute. 


WHEN HAS FLOUR “ARRIVED”? 


The Pennsylvania Railroad purposes 
putting in force an arrangement which 
will seriously affect the delivery of flour 
over its lines to the metropolitan district. 
It provides that only 48 hours’ free time 
will be given after flour arrives at any 
one of several points within what is 
known as the Jersey City limits. As this 
may mean that flour at a point 10 or 20 
miles away from the actual terminal will 
be considered as having arrived, and 
storage charges may accrue 48 hours 
thereafter, it can readily be seen that a 
serious handicap awaits those who ship 
over this line, provided the proposed 
arrangement is put in force. 

Several of the New York mill repre- 
sentatives are writing their milling con- 
nections not to ship flour over this line 
if this measure is — It has always 
been the custom in New York that flour 
is not considered as having arrived until 
it is at a point where inspection may 
be had. This would be quite impossible 
under the change proposed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


CARTAGE AND STORAGE CHARGES 


The traffic bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association has called a public ay 
on the question of cartage charges, bot 
on domestic and export freight in New 
York. Attention is called to the efforts 
of other ports to divert tonnage by rea- 
son of not only cheaper drayage but 


storage rates as well. This applies par- 
ticularly to flour, and while the storage 
rates on flour are in some instances six 
times greater than those of other ports, 
the New York flour trade seems very 
complacent about the matter, so far as 
can be learned. 

Little or no headway has been made 
to get the railroads to alter the present 
excessive storage rates which were put 
into effect as a very urgent war time 
necessity. Conditions are now changed, 
and the storage rates should be changed 
to meet the present conditions. . 


REGARDING INSPECTION 


There seems to be considerable confu- 
sion as to whether or not inspection of 
flour at eastern terminals is to be per- 
mitted, but perhaps a few words on this 
subject will clarify the situation. 

Some time ago, when the question first 
arose, millers practically without excep- 
tion demanded that all drafts be paid 
before inspection would be permitted. 
The buyers at the eastern end took the 
position that this was unfair, and that 
they should have the right to see what 
they were paying for. They knew, if 
they submitted to the alternative ar- 
rangement, that their claims, if any, 
would lie directly against the railroads, 
and that months if not years might 
elapse before they realized on them, with 
their capital tied up in the meantime. 

The deadlock on this point lasted only 
a short time, however, because many 
mills saw the position of the buyer and 
permitted inspection. It is understood 
here that now almost all who ship to the 
eastern markets are doing the same. 


NOTES 


Francisco J. Jimenez, of Goble & 
Jimenez, San Juan, P. R., spent the week 
in New York. 

Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- 
man Flour Co., Chicago, was in New 
York for a few days this week. 

Earl Rankin, New York flour broker, 
has recently taken over the sale in the 
metropolitan district of the products of 
the Andrews Milling Co., of Chicago. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this week were W. J. Grover, sales mana- 
ger Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Franklin Edwards, secretary and 
manager Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held April 12, five new members 
were elected and two others proposed for 
membership. This organization each year 
shows a steady growth in numbers, and 
1921 marks the beginning of the second 
decade of its existence. 

Exports of all commodities from the 
United States for the month of March, 
according to figures published by the 
Department of Commerce, amounted to 
$384,000,000, as against $489,000,000 for 
the previous month, showing a decrease 
of $105,000,000, or more than 20 per 
cent. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has recently opened an office 
at 23 Beaver Street, New York, where 
Harry G, Spear, manager of this com- 
pany, will make his permanent headquar- 
ters. The principal object of this new 
move is for the purpose of handling the 
export business of the company. 


Tobler & Co., who have been for many 
years American agents for Dufour bolt- 


ing cloth, moved recently to their new. 


offices at 115 Broad Street, New York, 
where they gave a house warming on 
Tuesday. Many of their friends, both in 
and out of the trade, dropped in to wish 
them good luck. Both Jacob Tobler and 
Joseph Kenney were very genial hosts, 
and no one went away either hungry or 
thirsty. 
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BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., April 23.—Flour was 
weak early and firm later, with consid- 
erable business, though confined princi- 
pally to near-by soft winter straight for 
export. A good export inquiry also pre- 
vails for hard wheat clears, on spot or 
to be here by May 10, but owing to a 
scarcity of such offerings, nothing of 
consequence has so far developed in this 
connection, although those concerned are 
making every effort to round up some- 
thing by the first of the week. 

Domestic buyers showed little interest 
in the market. They didn’t seem to care 
what the exporters were doing. Strange 
to say, all the domestic buyers who were 
bullish at the top are now bearish at the 
bottom. They say that even the farmer, 
who played to get $5 bu for his wheat, 
is converted, and now feels that $1 looks 
good to him for his new crop. 

Springs were firmer but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Some 
mills advanced their prices 50c bbl over 
a week ago, with feed higher and north- 
western wheat practically unchanged 
from last Saturday, but others did not. 
A little car lot business was done within 
the range of quotations. Clears are 
wanted for export. ~ 

Hard winters were steadier but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$7.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A few 
mills, slow to fall and quick to rise, 
jumped their limits 50@75c bbl, but 
these only helped the other fellow to 
capture what little business was passing. 
Some conservative buying was done at 
quotations, by way of keeping up assort- 
ments. Clears are in demand for export. 

Soft winters were stronger for export 
but unchanged for domestic account, and 
more active, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $7.50@7.75; near-by straights, 
$5.75@6,—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Patent was apparently neglect- 
ed, though a large business was done in 
near-by straight for export at prices 
ranging $5.75@6.25 in new 140-lb. jutes, 
for shipment from the mills not later 
than this week, as the steamer must load 
and clear this month. 

Some of the near-by mills could not 
ship in jute or within the time limit, and 
these presented the unusual spectacle of 
offering straight in cotton for next week’s 
shipment at $5.75, while the exporter was 
bidding $6@6.25 for the same grade in 
jute for this week’s shipment. Theaneee 
still is the fact that the local buyers re- 
fused to buy these straights at $5.75 in 
cotton, their favorite package, notwith- 
standing the exporter was paying up to 
$6.25 for them in jute. 

City mills ran lightly, found trade 
quiet in every direction and made no 
change in their quotations of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,597 
bbls; destined for export, 15,368, 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 97; number now in port, 128. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.70 bu; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.60; barley, $1; oats, 
60c. 

Exports from here this week included 
9,990 bbls flour and 1,723,736 bus grain— 
315,419 wheat, 766,307 corn, 5,332 oats, 
606,712 rye and 29,966 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to April 23, 1921, 235,478 
bus; year ago, 220,598. Range of prices 
this week, 665,@77c; last year, $1.73 
@181, 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to April 23, 1921, 1,462,699 bus; 
same’ period last year, 1,560,132. Range 
of prices this week, $1.20@1.481%4; last 
year, $2.45@3.04. 


Contract, or No. 2 red winter garlicky, 
wheat has advanced in this market about 
20c bu within the last 10 days, yet the 
flour buyers think they ought to buy 
near-by soft winter straights at the low- 
est of the season—$5.25, cotton. 

The Maryland Grocery Co., Baltimore, 
with capital stock of 300 shares common 
stock of no par value and 250 shares pre- 
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ferred stock of $100 par value, to deal 
in groceries and provisions, has been in- 
Ff Sag b uel Guttman, Anna 
Kolker and Ethel Mark, 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., and Charles England, 
of Charles England & Co., grain commis- 
sion, will represent the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the ninth annual 
convention of ‘the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to be held at At- 
lantic City, April 26-29. 

As requested by the traffic manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Western 
Maryland Railway gives notice that, ef- 
fective May 17, elevator charges on all 
grain stored in its Port Covington ele- 
vator will be the same whether for ex- 
port, domestic or coastwise, which is a 
concession in the case of domestic and 
coastwise grain. 

The funeral of Henry E. Wack, mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
recently died under distressing circum- 
stances while on a business trip to Ha- 
vana, Cuba, was held Thursday after- 
noon at his home in Lutherville, Md., in- 
terment ee made in Loudon Park 
Cemetery, Baltimore. The exchange was 
represented at the funeral by Walter F. 
Macneal, T. Murray Maynadier, Egil 
Steen and M. R. Schermerhorn. 

It is estimated that a New York ex- 
porter bought over 50,000 bbls soft win- 
ter wheat straight flour in this territory 
during the week, through New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore parties, and 
the prices “~ ranged $5.75@6.25 per 
bbl in 140-lb jutes. The flour is to be 
cleared from here next week, and its des- 
tination is said to be Rotterdam. This 
export buying was a godsend to the near- 
by mills, which have been on starvation 
diet for a long time. 

Local trade and shipping interests will 
probably submit to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover the names of George S. 
Jackson, president Chamber of Com- 
merce, William M. Brittain, general 
manager Export and Import Board of 
Trade, Eugene A. Slack, president Ter- 
minal Shipping Co., and William F’, Stay- 
ton, president Baltimore Steamship Co., 
from which to appoint a Baltimore man 
on his. proposed committee to study trade 
routes for the development of American 
commerce in foreign markets. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting Wednesday in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The attendance was small and in 
the absence of both President Mears and 
Vice President Myers, Colonel Charles J. 
Weber presided. One new member was 
elected—Thomas E. Witters, manager 
Fidelity Warehouse Co., flour storage of 
the Western Maryland Railway—while 
three er ange old members, Duane H. 
Rice, Rufus E. McCosh and Henry Snow, 
withdrew from the club. 

Cuarzes H, Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., April 23.—The domes- 
tic flour trade is generally reported very 
quiet, which was expected, with an ad- 
vance of 10@l5c in wheat since last 
Saturday and the mills asking 25@50c 
more for the best patents. Some of the 
mills claim that the trade is stalling, and 
not ordering out flour purchased some 
weeks ago on a higher market. With all 
the advance asked, buyers claim there 
would be no difficulty in getting all the 
flour they wanted at last week’s prices, 
as the mills are anxious to keep running. 

Salesmen who were sent out to investi- 
gate the bakers’ situation in Buffalo, as 
well as outside points, report that their 
stocks are very light, much more so than 
in other years, and that they will have 
to come into the market next month. 
This low stock condition, they say, is 
general, but the ideas of the baker are 
also low as to the price he wants to pay. 

While the export demand was quieter 
this week, a fair amount of business was 
done and considerable more figuring was 
reported. There were bids here at only 
slightly under New York prices, with ex- 
cellent prospects of something being 
worked in a few days. 

There is less evidence of cutting in the 
local retail trade today, although some 
low prices were reported early in the 
week. The truth is that the mills have 
become tired of that unprofitable busi- 
ness, and prices will go up Monday 25 
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@450c, or about $9 for the best patent in 
98’s, cotton. Retailers say the low prices 
prevailing for some time have not in- 
creased the demand at all. 

Canadian mills are not offering flour 
in this market. Kansas mills quoted last 
week’s prices, but no business was re- 

rted. Short patent was offered at 

7.50@8, and standard at $7@7.50, Buf- 
falo rate points. 

Millfeed took a drop of $1@1.50 early 
this week, but reacted the past two days, 
and last week’s prices were again bein 
maintained, with the exception of re 
dog which is $2 lower. feeling on 
bran today was rather strong, as none 
of the mills had anything to offer except 
possibly for shipment the next two or 
three weeks. 

Dealers here say they have had a good 
demand, in fact sold more this week than 
at any time during the winter, and they 
also claim that there is a noticeable im- 
provement in inquiry for middlings. But 
there is no money in the business, they 
say, not being enough reaction. Stocks 
of feeds in the country are reported light, 
and feeding is heavier. 

Canadian mills are | quite a large 
amount of feeds here, and have nothing 
to offer today. Bran is scarce, and it is 
doubtful if any will be on the market 
for several weeks. No duty was put into 
the original tariff bill, but a rider was 
expected. Late rumors here are that 
the tariff bill will be held up indefinitely 
and, if true, flour will be again offered 
here next week. Canadian bran sold at 
$22.50 and middlings at $19.50, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was in better 
demand, and prices here advanced 
$2 this week. \Hominy feed quiet and 
easy. Gluten is offered for fairly quick 
shipment, and there is a good demand 
for spot at higher prices. Cottonseed 
meal strong, with most offerings subject 
to confirmation. Oil meal lower and dull 
for spot offerings, and the mills only ask- 
ing $83 for May and June shipment. No 
straight milo here, but some mixed Kafir 
and milo is offered at $1.30. No. 3 milo, 
shipment, held at $1.35, an advance of 
10c this week. Brewers’ grains are of- 
fered at $32 for 24 per cent, and dis- 
tillers’ at $36 for’30 per cent, track, Buf- 
falo. Malt sprouts are quoted at $86, 
track, Buffalo. Alfalfa is offered at $26 
@28, track, Buffalo, Buckwheat is held 
at $2.75 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, and 
but little on the market. 

Rolled oats quiet and easy. Oat feed, 
sacked, is scarce, and buyers would have 
to pay at least $12, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
This week ..:...ccecesees 136,220 82 
LeMSt WOOK .ncccccccccccce 119,150 71 
VOOR OBO cccccccccccccces 147,950 89 
Two years ago .......eees 129,500 78 
Three years ago ......-.. 121,350 73 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 1,550,000 bus, 
compared with 5,178,000 a year ago. 

Canadian wheat is going out by rail as 
fast as it arrives, except what is used 
by the millers here. 

The A. H. Smith, of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, left Buffalo today 
for Duluth with a load of package 
freight, and the Troy will leave tomor- 
row. These are the first boats of this 
line to go into commission. 

The War department will again offer a 
large part of the equipment of the New 
York state barge canal for sale or lease, 
May 16. These boats were built for use 
on the canal, but buyers will not be re- 
quired to use them there. Previous bids 
were rejected. 

The Grain Handling Corporation, capi- 
talized at $12,000, has filed a certificate 
here. The directors are Thomas W. Ken- 
nedy, Joseph B. Rodgers, James E. Mc- 
Alpine and Willis E. Chilson, all of Buf- 
falo. The new firm will unload all grain 
vessels arriving at this port. 


The Chamber of Commerce is consider- 
ing the question of whether further in- 
ducements should not be offered ship- 
pers to use the barge canal. So far, ar- 
rangements have been made that mer- 
chandise from New York to Buffalo by 
canal will be delivered direct to the ware- 


house of the consignee at a net cost of 
20 per cent lower than railroad rates. 


Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
since the opening of navigation this sea- 
son were 3,753,332 bus, of which 2,408,232 
were wheat, 2,183,430 coming from Cana- 
dian ports. Last year there were no re- 
ceipts of grain up to this date. Of the 
600,000 bus of oats which arrived here 
this week, 500,000 came from Canada. 


Judge Ray has confirmed the sale of 
the assets of the Oswego Milling Co. to 
George H. Hunt, of Oswego, for $16,400. 
There were no other bidders. A new 
company is to be organized, and the 
products of the old milling company, 
with the same formulas and under the 
same brands, will be manufactured. 
Labor claims will be paid in full, and 
there will be a small dividend to be dts- 
tributed among other creditors. The new 
company will have plenty of capital, it is 
reported. 

Wheat in this state wintered splendid- 
ly, as there was but: little prolonged 
freezing and thawing last winter, which 
is conn detrimental to the crop. Prac- 
tically nothing can harm the grain now, 
with the exception af continued rains at 
harvest time or an onslaught from the 
Hessian fly or wheat midge. Work on 
the farms is considerably further ad- 
vanced at present than usual at this time 
of the year. Plowing and fitting for 
oats have been finished, but little seeding 
has been done. 

E. Bancasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 23.—With the 
upturn in wheat values late in the week, 
there was a firmer tone to the flour mar- 
ket, with a few sales. None of these 
were for round lots nor were they large 
in the aggregate. However, the flour 
market here by no means follows the 
cash wheat market willingly. The argu- 
ments of higher wheat prices are not 
very convincing to the flour buyer in the 
face of weak futures. One of the local 
mills here attempted to clinch a pros- 
pective flour sale by making it contin- 
gent on an advance in wheat prices. This 
was the rejoinder from a New York 
jobber: “What do you suppose we care 
about wheat prices? We don’t pay any 
attention to them any more; we are deal- 
ing in flour.” 

In anticipation of a tariff bill speeded 
up to meet a supposed emergency, mills 
here bought a little heavier of Canadian 
wheat 10 days ago. This has mostly 
arrived. With the tariff bill again hang- 
ing. fire, interest in it lags. 

akers are buying but little flour, only 
from day to day, or week to week. 

Quotations on spring wheat flours are 
steady to 50c above early in the week. 
Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$9.25@9.35 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $9.80; bakers, $8.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$9.25@9.30, cotton 98’s, local; first clears, 
$6.50@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.75; low grade, $4@4.40, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

Sales of soft wheat flours have been 
extremely light. Country mills say it is 
practically impossible to get any business 
except a little grist mill trade. The 
wheat market is a little firmer, and flour 
reflects it with a slight advance. Best 
brands winter straights are quoted at 
$6.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.50@8. 

The rye flour trade is flat. Quotations 
have advanced 5@10c, but no one is in- 
terested. Nominal prices on the best 
white brands are $8.65@8.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Jobbers of west- 
ern brands here have jumped prices 25c, 
but no one would care if it was $1. Quo- 
tations: light, $9; medium, $8.50; dark, 
$8,—all in cotton 98's. 

The feed market is slower and lower. 
Some country mills, which at this time 
should be equalizing on a sort of pro 
rata basis among their farmer trade, 
can hardly sell at any price and, small as 
their output of flour is, are accumulating 
feed. Bran and middlings are $1@2 low- 
er. Quotations: spring bran, $26.50@27 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28 
@30; winter bran, $30, sacked, mostly 
jobbing; spring middlings, $27@28.50, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28@30; 
winter middlings, $30, sacked, mostly lo- 
cal. Rye feed in heavy supply and dull 
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at $24@26 ton, sacked, mostly local. De- 
mand for western feeds jobbed here is 
rather slack, with corn meal $3 ton un- 
der 10 days ago. Crushed oats are $33 
ton, and corn meal $29, both bulk. Corn 
meal, table quality, dull, with prices 
weakly held at $1.75 per 100 lbs, small 
lots. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
PRE WOE css isovsnccctoss 5,750 31 
LOGE WOO ccccscccccnccece 7,100 - 38 


Of this week’s total, 4,650 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 

Fire broke out in Ward’s bakery, 88 
South Avenue, yesterday, causing slight 
damage. 

Caught by a belt in the Honeoye grist 
mill, George Hocroft, a 17-year-old lad, 
received frightful injuries when he was 
dashed to the floor with great force. 

Walter C. Schmidt, vice president Van 
Vechten Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip through the northern part of the 
state, including Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg. 

Burglars forced a rear window in the 
bakery of W. A. Woolacott, 555 North 
Goodman Street, stealing some baked 
goods. Incidentally they spilled 800 lbs 
sugar over the floor. 

Recent heavy freezes in which the 
thermometer sank to 20 degrees, follow- 
ing balmy, growing weather with the 
mercury well up in the seventies, has 
browned wheat and rye in some localities, 
along with clover and alfalfa. 

The Bartholomay Co., which for many 
years operated one of the largest brew- 
eries in this district and which a year 
ago gave up brewing for other activities, 
will soon begin refining oils for food 
products. A start will be made on cot- 
tonseed oil. Sales will be made only to 
large consumers. Machinery costing 
about $100,000 has been installed to 
handle the new line. 

T. W. Knapp. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirtssurcH, Pa., April 23.—The flour 
market showed a healthier tone this week, 
which had a good effect on the spirits 
of the flour men. However, there is a 
feeling here that there will not be any 
definite business in flour until the pre- 
mium on cash wheat has -vanished. 

Leading flour jobbers report that de- 
mand the past week was better than they 
had reason to expect, due to the unset- 
tled condition of the market the week 
previous, when but little or no selling was 
recorded. They are of the opinion that 
many of the reserve stocks held by the 
bakers are being pretty well depleted. 

What buyers are in the market are 
most conservative, and are limiting their 
purchases to actual requirements. This 
is especially true of the small baker and 
the ceo portion of the purveyors to 
the family trade. 

Prices that prevailed this week: spring 
patents, $8@9.25; hard winter, $7.25@9, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $6@6.50, bulk. Carload lot sales 
the past week were said to have been 
more numerous than for some time. 

Rye flour showed more activity, the 
prices being $7.50 for blended and $9 for 
pure white. The market for clears has 
been revived, and dealers state that sales 
the past week showed a marked increase 
over the past 10 days. 

Millfeed showed more activity than for 
some weeks, and there was a fair de- 
mand for bran and middlings. 


NOTES 

The April meeting of the Flour Club 
of Pittsburgh will be held at the Seventh 
Avenue Hotel, Friday evening, April 29, 
at 6 o’clock. D. T. Felix will preside. 

Clark, Hempstead, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and C. E. 
Jones, Ohio representative of the St. 
Paul Milling Co., were business visitors 
at Pittsburgh this week. 

W. H. Sutman has been appointed 
trustee in the voluntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against H. C. Sutman & Co., 
bakers, Monongahela, Pa. Liabilities are 
given as $67,821; assets, $102,228. 
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The Dusenberry Baking Co. has taken 
possession of its new building at 2200 
Tustin Street, Pittsburgh. The new 
plant is equipped with the latest machin- 
ery for the making of pies, which the 
firm bakes exclusively. M. F. Wilkinson 
is the manager. 

D. E. Beegle, L. H. Schoen and W. A. 
Schoen, all of New Kensington, Pa., 
trading and doing business under the 
name of the Bake Rite and Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries, have had involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings instituted 
against them by the First National Bank 
of New Kensington. C. C. Latuvs. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperpuia, Pa., April 23.—The 
flour market during the past week de- 
veloped a better tone in sympathy with 
the upward movement of wheat, and mill 
limits in some cases were advanced. Lo- 
cal jobbers and bakers were showing a 
little more interest, but were reluctant 
to follow the rising views of sellers, and 
what little business was transacted was 
generally in bargain lots of spot goods, 
available at around old figures. Stocks 
in the hands of local jobbers and bak- 
ers are small, and they are watching the 
market closely. Export demand was con- 
fined largely to first clears for prompt 
shipment. 

NOTES 

J. Harold Lovitt, long identified with 
the shipping business of this port, died 
last Monday from a sudden heart attack. 
He was a director of the Independent 
Pier Co. and manager of the Killem 
barge fleet. 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, is 
again attending to business as usual, hav- 
ing recovered from a recent severe ill- 
ness. 

W. George Coleman, of Charles S. 
Coleman & Co., grain and feed dealers, is 
enjoying a well-earned vacation in the 
South. He will be gone about three 
weeks, spending the time in North Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

By auction, on Wednesday, 25 shares 
of the Freihofer Baking Co. preferred 
stock sold at $75 per share, 

Samuet S. DaANIeEIs. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mryn., April 25.—Millers 
found no improvement in the flour de- 
mand last week, or any appreciable 
change in the generally apathetic situa- 
tion. The upward tendency of wheat did 
not bring in buyers, as they evidently 
figured that the advance would not hold. 

No sales for export were made, and 
there was no sign of interest from that 
direction. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in freely, and there is no complaint 
on that score. Prices were reduced 5c 
bbl today. 

Durum flour made an advance last 
week on stronger wheat prices of 25c bbl, 
hut in the decline today lost 35@50c. 
‘The market was without any particular 
interest, the mill advising sales of odd 
lots to users who were low ‘on stocks 
and forced to come in. Big buyers were 
absent from the market. The trade is 
watching the market closely, which is an 
indication that, with a satisfactory price 
level, the demand will improve. 

Interest in rye flour was confined to a 
few sales in parcels and part cars to the 
outside trade and locally. The home de- 
mand was light, however, and the de- 
mand was easily filled. Prices declined 
15@25c bbl today. 

The demand for millfeed has shown 
marked improvement the past week, and 
bran has advanced $1.50@2 ton from 
the recent low point. Low stocks and 
colder weather have stimulated demand 
for the movement. Sales made were to 
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the established trade in mixed cars with 
flour. Mills have little to offer. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
21 





BORO WEAK... oocn ccna cccvcs 7,935 

Lemet WOOK .ncccccceccccccs 17,725 48 
BOOP GOD 6 cvctecvccscvcccs 5,590 15 
Two years ABO ........6+.- 407835 111 


NOTES 

A Duluth Board of Trade membership 
has been sold for $4,950. 

Package freight boats are taking small 
jags of grain to fill out cargoes when 
necessary. 

A fair volume of flour was received at 
railroad sheds the past week, but stocks 
are accumulating slowly. 

Cash corn is showing a firmer ten- 
dency, closing today 5c higher than April 
18. Other coarse grains show no change. 

Rolf B. Berner, of Soren, Berner & 
Co., Helsingfors, Finland, was a guest of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. last 
Wednesday. 

The steamer North Star, of the Great 
Lakes Transit. Corporation fleet, left to- 
day for the lower lakes, the first pack- 
age freighter to move this season. 

Flaxseed was very weak today. The 
extreme decline was 101,@llc, the May 
future reaching a low mark of $1.51; 
July, $1.55. From the low point there 
was a rally of 2c, the net loss being 81% 
@9c. The break was unexpected. 

A small amount of corn was received 
last week, but shipments were larger and 
stocks decreased materially, the total for 
the week being 327,500 bus. Today 270,- 
000 bus were loaded out, and there are 
only about 285,000 bus left here now. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 2c bu. Very little chartering 
is being done, and practically all of the 
grain here that has been sold has space 
engaged, This means light business for 
vesselmen until the new crop begins to 
move. 

A strike of coal dock workers may 
come May 1. The issue is not so much 
one of wages, for the men say they will 
accept a cut, but a matter of hours, for 
the companies want to restore a 10-hour 
day. Several cargoes of coal have ar- 
rived from the lower lakes. 

Stocks of wheat decreased 658,000 bus 
last week, and about 800,000 have been 
loaded and not yet deducted from stocks. 
Practically all was durum wheat; 500,000 
bus went to Buffalo, and 300,000 to Port 
Colborne. There are only about 500,000 
bus durum wheat here now, and 750,000 
bus spring wheat. 

Barley to the amount of 25,000 bus 
went out by boat last week, and this re- 
duced stocks in Duluth-Superior eleva- 
tors to less than 50,000 bus. Holdings 
of rye are not extensive, and one good 
boatload would practically clean them 
out. The only grain loading today is 
120,000 bus spring wheat. 

H. A. Starkey, president Consolidated 
Elevator Co., and H. E. Emerson, of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., and former chief 
grain inspector of Minnesota, are in 
Washington attending the conference 
with the Department of Agriculture at 
which the Minnesota legislative delega- 
tion will present its request for a modi- 
fication of the wheat grades. 

Premiums on cash wheat have been re- 
duced, dark northern having lost 4@10c 
bu since April 18. No. 1 dark closed to- 
day 10@28c over May, No. 2 dark 1@18c 
over, and No. 3 dark at 8c under to Ic 
over. Durum changed but slightly. No. 
1 amber closed 4@20c over May, No. 2 
amber 4@18c over, No. 1 4@7c over, 
No, 2 2@5c over, No. 1 mixed 4@7c over, 
No. 2 mixed 2@5c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 








Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
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1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 

September ....... $09,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,468 379,160 
October .,......5. 570,479 690,526 636,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,382 489,644 
November ....... 744,169 784,951 555,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,098 621,309 
December ....... 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 517,460 602,477 
January ... ++ 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 - 719,127 393,112 425,731 
February ++ 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 290,301 
MareR .sss.uive 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994° 624,141 . 619,526 432,727 
APT 0 occdic beved neaeees 148,319 608,774 1,139,674 637,728 366,672 172,307 204,688 
MAY ..0scasséucns aveede 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 309,663 
FURS  cccdccketaed  4eneem 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 330,365 
FUP: sscdugivetusy oksess 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 236,004 314,094 
AUGUM cs cavicnnsae ieSe2% 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,848 366,108 
Totals ...... *4,379,248 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 4,666,267 


*Seven months, 





The advance in wheat has not been 
followed by any appreciable improve- 
ment in flour sales in the Pacific North- 
west, buying being still restricted to 
small-lot purchases for current needs. 

The United Kingdom has continued to 
show increasing interest in Pacific Coast 
flour, and a gradual broadening of book- 
ings is reported by the mills. 

Many inquiries for flour are being re- 
ceived from Hamburg, but the majority 
of the mills are unwilling to grant the 
three to six months’ credit demanded, or 
to negotiate documents with recourse. 
Some round lots of flour, nevertheless, 
are being sold to Hamburg from the 
north Pacific Coast. 

Top patents are quoted, carloads on 
track here, basis 98-lb cottons: Dakota, 
$9.40@9.50 bbl; Montana, $8.40@8.60; 
Washington, ground from eastern and 
local hard wheats, $7.80@8.45; Washing- 
ton family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$7.95 bbl. 

Millfeed is weak. Local mill-run, de- 
livered transit points, is quoted at $26 
ton in straight cars; Montana mixed 
feed, $22.50@23, on track, seaboard. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week’ tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 16,255 31 
EME WOE wee renee 52,800 7,589 14 
WOE GMO coscceaes 52,800 43,902 83 
Two years ago .... 46,800 34,020 72 
Three years ago ... 46,800 31,647 65 
Four years ago .... 40,800 20,922 51 
Five years ago..... 40,800 18,985 34 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 22,092 39 
Tat WOO cin csccs 57,000 26,302 46 
ee OE: ds d cen 6s 57,000 33,458 59 
Two years ago .... 57,000 22,183 38 
Three years ago ... 57,000 33,672 59 
Four years ago .... 57,000 31,792 55 
Five years ago..... 57,000 39,216 69 


Fifty-one interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended April 16, 1921, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 251,680 bbls flour, 
made 85,925, or 34 per cent of capacity, 
against 79,174 made the previous fort- 
night by 49 interior mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 225,960 bbls, or 35 
per cent of-capacity. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Highly favorable reports as to winter 
wheat conditions continue almost univer- 
sal. Early sown spring wheat has ger- 
minated well, and weather and soil con- 
ditions have continued favorable for 
completing spring seeding. 


WHEAT SUPPLIES HEAVY 


Wheat stocks in all positions in the 
Pacific Northwest, based on the federal 
estimate of the 1920 crop, the amount 
of wheat ground into flour, exported, 
shipped to outside domestic markets, or 
used for seed, figure out approximately 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus, indicating an 
unusually heavy carry-over into the next 
crop year. 


armers’ holdings of wheat do not in- - 


dicate any such amount of the crop still 
undisposed of, and their failure to give 
due weight to or ignorance of the heavy 
surplus remaining, probably, in part, ac- 
counts for their reluctance to sell what 
remains in their hands. Should the pres- 
ent splendid crop prospects materialize, 


the opening of the next crop year is 
likely to see unprecedentedly large stocks 
of wheat in the Pacific Northwest. 


DISSEMINATING MISINFORMATION 


The perennial amusement of knocking 
the bakers for alleged exorbitant bread 
prices is again being indulged in in some 
sensation seeking articles appearing in a 
leading Seattle newspaper, which have 
received the indorsement of numerous 
misinformed women. As the public is 
not familiar with the facts, the charges 
are given credence by many readers, with 
the result that serious injury is being 
done to a large and reputable industry. 

The articles are predicated on two mis- 
statements, the falsity of which would 
have been ascertained by the slightest 
investigation. They charge that Seattle 
is paying war prices for bread, and that 
the bakers are advocating further in- 
creases in prices. As a matter of fact, 
bread has been reduced here 2c Ib within 
the last 60 days and, far from contem- 
plating an increase, the bakers are suf- 
fering from increasing price cutting. 


NOTES 


The 60-bb! mill operated by Dale Jones 
at Pullman, Wash., which burned in 
March, will be rebuilt. 

The Willhilo, of the Williams Steam- 
ship Co., will load 10,000 bbls flour at 
Seattle next week for Savannah, Ga. 

R. Hara has succeeded M. Tanaka as 
manager of the grain and flour depart- 
ment of the Seattle office of Mitsui & 
Co., Ltd., of Tokyo. 

O. F. Phillips, of Chicago, chairman 
board of review of the federal grain 
supervision bureau, was in Seattle this 
week, on a tour of inspection of the fed- 
eral grain supervision bureau’s offices 
on the Pacific Coast. 

It now appears probable that Seattle 
bakers will not encounter any serious 
labor troubles on May 1, the date on 
which the present wage schedule con- 
tracts expire. Demands for increased 
wages for day work are not anticipated, 
though increases for night work are 
likely to be asked, with the view of forc- 
ing the bakers to eliminate night work. 
Under present conditions, however, such 
terms cannot be dictated. At some places 
in the Pacific Northwest, where the mas- 
ter bakers contemplate wage reductions, 
strikes are threatened. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetrs, Cat., April 23.—Condi- 
tions in the “flour market remain prac- 
tically the same as last week. All are 
buying as close at hand as possible, and 
many usual car lot buyers are buying 
from warehouse stocks. Prices quoted 
are approximately as follows: Dakota 
and Minnesota, in 98’s, cotton, car lots, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles, $9.50@10; Idaho and 
Utah, $7.50; Montana, $7.25@8.25; Kan- 
sas, $7.60@8.50; local bakers flour, $8. 

Local mixed feed is quoted today at 
$831 ton, Kansas bran at about $28 and 
cottonseed products at $30. 

Conditions in the bread market are not 
of the best. The standard wholesale 
price for a 24-oz loaf is 111/,c, but some 
bakers are selling below this price. The 
last week shows a slight increase in de- 
mand, 

NOTES 

Mr. Underhill, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, is again in Los 
Angeles for a few weeks. 

W. E. Keller, president Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., is in New York City on a 
business trip, and expects to be gone 
about a month. 

The Pacific Coast feed and fuel deal- 
ers met in convention in San Diego on 
April 15-16. About 400 guests were re- 
ported present. 
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A. Cohn, of Portland, president North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co., J. B. Living- 
ston, vice president. Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co. and ma r of Strass & 
Co., of San Francisco, and A. E. Sutton, 
director Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Co, and manager of its Seattle branch, 
are in Los Angeles. 

At the last meeting of the Los An- 

Jes Flour Men’s Club, permanent of- 

cers were elected as follows: I. V. 
Pearne, of Crombie & Co., president; 
W. K. Walker, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., vice president; E. C. Maher, of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting, on May 6, 
will be the last opportunity of those 
eligible to enroll as charter members. 
W. R. Goenrz. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Car., April 23.—The 
outstanding feature in the flour market 
is the absence of any confidence in the 

resent prices, which results in buyers, 
both jobbers and bakers, refusing to an- 
ticipate their needs. Where supplies are 
needed, they confine their purchases to 
immediate shipment. 

A wide range prevails this week, many 
mills indicating a willingness to name 

rices which must surely show them a 
oss, in an effort to do business. Quo- 
tations: Dakota standard patents, $9.30 
bbl; Dakota clears, $7.75; Montana 
standard patents, $8.40; Montana clears, 
$6.85; Dakota and Montana first patents, 
45c bbl higher than standard prices; 
Kansas first patents, $9.40; Kansas 
standard patents, $8.50; eastern first 
clear, $5.75@6.25; blue-stem cut-off, $5.50 
@5.75. 

Offerings of millfeed are less active, 
which tended somewhat to stabilize 
prices, which are as follows: white bran 
and mill-run, $28@29 ton; red bran and 
mill-run, $27@28; middlings, $87@38; 
low grade flour, $38@39 ton. 


NOTES 


D. H. McClure & Co., rice brokers, 
are closing their San Francisco office, 
effective May 1. 

Barley still remains the leading grain 
crop of California, and this state again 
leads the nation. Five counties sowed 
this season 747,800 acres, Yolo County 
leading with 262,800. 

G. A. Booth, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
taking a combined business and pleasure 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands and_will 
be gone approximately six weeks. He is 
accompanied by his wife and son. 

Work along the Sacramento River 
looking to deepening of the channel for 
the benefit of navigation and protection 
of property owners along its banks is 
in danger of being discontinued by the 
United States government unless the 
state of California appropriates $1,000,- 
000 to meet a similar amount to be ap- 
propriated by the present Congress. 

Rearrangement of the schedules of its 
intercoastal fleet so as to provide ship- 
pers on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts with an improved and speedier 
service is announced by Fred Hooper, 

neral freight agent of the Williams- 

imond Co., Pacific Coast operators of 
the United American Line. According 
to the new schedule arrangement, the 
company will have a sailing from the 
Atlantic Coast every 10 days, instead of 
every two weeks. 

According to the San Francisco office 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture Weather Bureau, winds dur- 
ing the week dried the top soil to such 
an extent as to make it difficult for the 
seeds in recently planted fields to ger- 
minate. The cutting of the first crop of 
alfalfa is now general, and it is being 
secured in good condition. High winds 
and cool weather retarded the progress 
of grain crops, especially those planted 
on light soil. South of the Tehachapi, 
early sown grain, in some localities, is 
heading but a few inches high. In the 
Imperial valley much of the barley crop 
is being cut for hay. 

A plan has been formed among the 
leading business men of the United 
States and Japan to establish commer- 
cial galleries in San Francisco and in 
Yokohama, with the purpose of exhibit- 
ing Japanese products in the former 








place and American products in the lat- 
ter, for the encouragement of American- 
Japanese trade. The proposal is warmly 
supported by the vice president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
and by various other American business 
men interested in the Pacific trade. 
Equal support is forthcoming from the 
Japanese business men, who chiefly be- 
long to the Yokohama Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Rosenberg Bros. & Co. and a number 
of other rice millers yesterday joined in 
a complaint filed with the Railroad Com- 
mission against the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, San Francisco & Sacramento 
and Sacramento Northern railroads and 
the Sacramento and California transpor- 
tation companies, boat lines, in which 
they ask for reparation damages as a 
result of poe overcharges on the ship- 
ment of paddy rice. They claim they 
have been paying too high a rate since 
January, 1917, and ask for a refund that 
will run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The commission recently or- 
dered a reduction of 25 per cen on the 
freight charges on paddy rice, and this 
action is to recover the difference be- 
tween this lower rate and the rate for- 
merly charged by the carriers. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, April 23.—Following 
early declines of the past week, both the 
wheat and flour markets stiffened in 
Ogden during the past three or four 
days. There were renewed inquiries, fair 
bookings and larger shipments than for 
several weeks past. Wheat advanced 
during the seven-day period, prices of 
85@95c bu being quoted today, in con- 
trast with 75@85c one week ago. The 
movement of wheat from country ele- 
vators to the mills and terminal eleva- 
tors was larger this week than for three 
weeks past. 

Ogden quotations for flour were $6@ 
6.50 bbt for family patents and hard 
wheat flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Offers were made to the 
southeastern centers at $6 bbl for stand- 
ard and $6.50 bbl for high patent, basis 
96-lb cotton bags, lower river points. 
The Pacific Coast market trend was con- 
siderably stronger, according to Utah 
millers, who made sales at $7.25@7.50 for 
family patent and hard wheat flours, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. California 
common points. Millers report Califor- 
nia stocks low, and a heavier movement 
from intermountain shippers to the coast 
points. 

Bran prices continued low, holding at 
$20 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, carload lots, and 
$22.50@25, f.o.b. California points. Ex- 
cellent feed conditions of the early spring 
are declared responsible for the de- 
creased demand for bran and heavy cut 
in prices. 

Shipment of flour to three corners of 
the United States and also across both 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans was re- 
ported during the past week by Ogden 
millers. The farthest American points 
reached by a shippers during the 
week were Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., 
and California cities, unless Honolulu 


‘be considered, for a carload of flour went 


from Ogden to that Pacific island city. 
An order from Great Britain buyers for 
8,000 bbls flour was reported by the 
Sperry Flour Co., this going from the 
Ogden mill, which is operating 24 hours 
each day. 

NOTES 


Operation of practically all small mills 
of Utah and Idaho is now on an eight- 
hour basis, a canvass of the milling con- 
ditions in southern Idaho and throughout 
Utah showing that the operations are at 
about 35 per cent yg ogre A in the smaller 


plants. Some of the larger mills are 
operating at full capacity. 
Continued rainfall, with occasional 


sunshine, has been beneficial to both 
spring and winter wheat in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho, according to 
reports from farmers and country buy- 
ers. The additional moisture has been 
especially welcomed in the so-called “dry- 
farming” areas of the two states, assur- 
ing heavy crops and early maturity. 
The second edition of “Dry Farming,” 
a book by John A, Widstoe, president 
University of Utah, will be published in 
Italian under direction of the Italian 
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government’s colonial department. The 
book has been issued in seven languages. 
The first Italian translation was made by 
Professor Guido Rossati, of the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
City. The Utah educator has been asked 
if he desires to make any revisions prior 
to the publication of the second issue. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, April 23.—The 
prospect of a further decline in flour 
vanished when the wheat market reversed 
its course and began advancing, and this 
also had the effect of stimulating local 
business to a marked degree. The total 
turnover in this line was about the best 
of any week this year. Prices as now 
listed are as follows: family patent, 
$8.20; whole wheat, $6.60; graham, $6.40; 
bakers hard wheat, $6.60; bakers blue- 
stem patents, $7; valley bakers, $6; 
straights, $6. 

There has been no more than the av- 
erage volume of business in the millfeed 
market, and prices are barely steady. 
Mill-run is quoted at $28 ton, rolled oats 
at $38, roiled barley at $36@38, scratch 
feed at $53, and cracked corn at $41. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
: Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 80 4 
Last week ........ 48,000 21,453 44 
We GOD occ venee 48,000 47,326 98 
Two years ago..... 42,600 33,423 78 
Three years ago.... 33,000 25,199 76 
Four years ago..... 33,000 21,447 64 


Wheat prices broke at the opening of 
the week, but have since been steadily on 
the upgrade.. The market has followed 
the course of prices in the East, but at 
the same time has been influenced largely 
by the efforts of shorts in this territory 
to cover their sales. A good business 
has been done with Japan, amounting to 
at least 30,000 tons, and there is further 
inquiry from the Japanese for wheat, 
although the prices they are offering now 
are under the market. Bids from Eu- 
rope have also been out of line for sev- 
eral days. 

Closing bids at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change: hard white, $1.26; soft white, 
white club, hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.20; red Walla, $1.18. . 

Offers to farmers are fully 1l5c over 
the low price of last week, but since the 
wheat market began advancing they have 
been slow sellers. 

Coarse grains were dull throughout the 
week. Last bids at the exchange: white 
feed oats, $25 ton; gray feed oats, $24; 
brewing barley, $24; eastern yellow corn, 

0. 


NOTES 


In the principal wheat growing coun- 
ties of Oregon winter wheat is doing 
well, but in western localities low fields 
still show damage from excessive mois- 
ture. Seeding of spring wheat, oats and 
barley is progressing. Early sown wheat 
and oats are coming up well. Ground 
is being prepared for corn. Forage 
crops are doing well. 

Four additional steamers to carry 
wheat. or flour or both were chartered 
this week, making 17 steamers or motor 
ships, including those already in port, 
listed to load breadstuffs during the re- 
mainder of April and in May. The latest 
engagements are the Shipping Board 
steamer Meanticut, taken by Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co; Shipping Board steamer 
Jalapa and British steamer Benledi, by 
the Portland Flouring Mills, and Japa- 
nese steamer Tokufuku Maru, by Suzuki 
& Co. The latter will load for Japan, 
the others for Europe. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., April 23.—Mill- 
feed suffered another heavy slump dur- 
ing the week, largely due to the drop in 
wheat prices a week ago. Millfeed had 
not followed the trend downward as 
closely as flour and, because of that fact 
and the further easing up of demand be- 
cause of improved range conditions for 
herds that had been furnishing a need 
for such feed, the millers used the ax 
on their millfeed prices. Flour moved 
upward l5c over last week. Current 
quotations: flour, $8.40 bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; mill- 
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feed $22, and bran $21, ton, same terms. 
Millers say that business is lacking, even 
with the more favorable prices. 


NOTES 


More than 4,000 acres of excellent win- 
ter wheat is growing on the Boyle Land 
Co.’s farm near Belt, and those who have 
seen the crop say that it is an excellent 
stand, and that the condition is as good 
as any winter wheat ever seen in that 
section. 


Reports of the Butte division of the 
Great Northern, which includes the line 
between this city and Butte, this city and 
Billings, this city and Lewistown, and 
a couple of short lines to minor points. 
indicate that on April 15 there wer 
350,000 bus wheat, compared to 450,000 
bus held on March 1, 


Water users of the Bitter Root irriga 
tion project near Como this week pur 
chased the project with its 75 miles o 
canals and all rights on mortgage fore 
closure. The project represents an in- 
vestment of about $4,000,000 but wa 
bought at a nominal sum which it is be 
lieved will make it possible to operate ii 
now without further difficulty. 


In striking contrast with the condi 
tions a year and two years ago, the farm 
ers of Montana are having no troubk 
about getting farm help this spring 
Even the price is considered satisfac- 
tory, and probably will be cheaper as 
the mines being closed and the lumbe: 
camps generally idle, there are many me 
seeking work on the farm who usually 
would not consider that sort of employ 
ment. 


Farmers at Big Sandy, 85 miles nort! 
of this city, report the presence of cut 
worms in their wheat fields. Another 
report, from Fort Benton, states that 
cutworms have been found in the fields 
there. Fort Benton is 44 miles from 
Great Falls. Southeast of this city about 
100 miles, worms have been found in a 
field at Moccasin, near the demonstra 
tion farm of the Montana Agricultura! 
College. Worms were present in the 
same territory a year ago and did con 
siderable damage. 


In an endeavor to cut out needless ex 
pense in operating its lines, the Great 
Northern Railroad Co. has secured per- 
mission from the state railway commis- 
sion to close the stations at about two 
score of stops through northern Mon- 
tana, and make them flag stops without 
agent. Similar concessions have been 
granted other roads operating in other 
parts of the state. Some six years ago 
the railroads were burdened with the 
load of putting a station agent at al- 
most every stop. At some points there 
was not enough passenger traffic in a 
year to pay an agent’s salary for a 
week, and the freight handled for a year 
would not have paid the agent for a 
month. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DEATH OF E. A, CHARLES 


Edgar Allen Charles, purchasing agent 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, died suddenly at his home there 
April 23. While he had not been in good 
health for the last two years, following 
an attack of influenza, his death was 
rather unexpected. 

Mr. Charles was born at Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa, Aug. 12, 1854, and came to 
Minneapolis in 1889. He had been con- 
nected with the Washburn-Crosby Co, 25 
years, first in the retail department, and 
later as a salesman in Wisconsin. He 
was the company’s first representative in 
that state. Mr. Charles was made pur- 
chasing agent of the company in 1900, 
serving in that capacity for 18 years. 
He retained his connection with the com- 
pany up to the time of his death. He 
was an authority on cotton, paper and 
jute bags, having made a study of flour 
containers for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 
Mr. Charles is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Edgar G. and Fred M. 
Charles. Funeral services were held 
Tuesday afternoon at Lakewood Chapel. 
the Rev. J. E. Bushnell, of Westminster 
Church, officiating. The pallbearers were 
John Skinner, E. B. Murphy, Raby 
Plank, Henry W. Smollet, E. C. Best, 
H. S. Sparks, Charles H. Heywood and 
Thomas L. Brown. 
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DULUTH, APRIL 23 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b, mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per bbl, in 98-Ib cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $7.65@7.90 $14.50@14.75 
Bakers patent ..... 7.40@7.65 14.25@14.50 
First clear, jute .... 6.25@6.75  9.50@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.75@5.25 7.00@ 7.50 


No. 2 semolina ..... 8.50@8.75 14.25@14.50 
Durum patent ...... 8.25@8.50 13.90@14.15 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: pure 
white rye, $8.30; No. 2 straight, $7.50; No. 3 
dark, $7.95; No. 5 dark, $7.25; No. 8 rye, 
$6.40. 

WHEAT—The cash market has been 
mixed. Business in spring skimpy and at 
reduced basis, Durum holding firm at pre- 
vious quoted base and much better offerings 
came out for sale. Milling interests and 
elevators were the buyers. Futures finished 
a little off from April 16; durum showed a 
fair improvement. Active operations fea- 
tured in the latter, while the former 
dragged. 

GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern—————_, 


— 
April No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
16.. 145 @161 185 @151 125 @140 
is.. 144 @160 134 @150 124 @139 
186 @152 126 @142 116 @131 


1388 @154 128 @144 118 @133 
see oe 128% @144% 118% @133% 
142 @15 1382 @148 122 @137 
142% 0.168% 182% @148% 122% @137% 
——Amber durum—, -——Durum—, 
April No, 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
16.. 187% @153% 185% @151% 139% 137% 
18.. 185% @151% 188% @149% 137% 135% 
19.. 181 @148 129 @141 131 129 
20.. 184% @148% 182% @146% 138% 136% 
21.. 186 @162 184 @150 140 1388 
2.. 140% @156% 188% @154% 144% 142% 
23.. 140 @156 138 @154 144 142 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 


3 mixed 2white No.1 Barley 
April 16... 48% 34% 130 45@63 
April 18... 49% 33% 126 45@63 
April 19... 50% 33 123 45@63 
April 20... 53% 34% 126 45@63 
April 21... 58% 34% 128 45@63 
April 22... 55% 35% 131 45@63 
April 23... 56% 35% 132 45@63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 

o—Spring—, -—Durum—, 

May July May July 


April 16 ..... «++ 129 124% 181% 128% 
April 18 ....00.. 128 122% 129% 125 
April 19 ....66. - 123 118% 125 120% 
April 20 ...ee.e0% 126 120 128% 122% 
April 21 ..ceeees 126% 120 130 123 
April 22 ...s+ee0. 129 122 134% 124% 
April 23 ..cceeee 129% 122% 134 126 


RECBDIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1921 1920 er 1921 1920 1919 

Spring .... 841 165 578 

Durum ,... 213 326 HH 629 107 2,792 

Winter .... 2 9 2 311 








Totals .. 656 6500 119 1,209 114 6,347 
Corn .ceses ee -- 864" 7 
Oats cosas 21 2 ee 8 
RYO coves 291 472 657 1,359 1,263 





AFiOF cace 17 7 oe ee es 
Wiaxseed .. 72 20 80 13 3 2 
Bonded... .. ee 37 ee ee ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 23, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2 dk nl 
1, 2 nor 25 5 4,664 61 1 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 92 80 300 58 27 
All other 

spring... 690 311 1,200 37 66 1 
1,2 am da} 
1,2dur § 108 822 2,795 35 70 
All other 

durum ..1,228 1,692 3,920 16 86 


Winter ... 3 32 1,410 4 6 ee 

Mixed ..... nA 41 -» 188 180 2 

Totals ..2,141 2,483 14,379 349 436 3 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Domestic—, ——Bonded——_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 








COP vinous 564 re =e mis Py =" 
Oat 60%5a9 5,062 84 199 és a 2 
BOW svbagis + 211 6,977 3,055 .. a PA 
Barley .... 73 161 810 1 7 74 
Flaxseed ..1,674 108 173 “1 3 8643 


FLAXSEED 


A more friendly feeling to the buying 
side exerted a strong influence on market 
and prices this week, high point being 
reached Friday. Today, market broke a full 
6c on report that the emergency tariff bill 
will be delayed indefinitely. Net gain since 


April 16 amounts to 10%@lic. Spot slow 
and unchanged. No. 1, May to 2c over; to- 
arrive, May price. 

Range of flaxseed futures: 


Opening 
Aprili8s High Low April 23 1920 
May ..$1.51 $1.67% $1.51 $1.62 $4.33 
July .. 1.55% 1.71 1.55 1.65% 4.30 





CHICAGO, APRIL 23 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MOFCHANIS ..ccccccccccccccscecs $8.40@8.55 
Spring patents, jute ewebecsecetece 7.35 @8.00 
Spring straights, jute ........... 7.00@7.30 
Spring clears, jute ..........+0e8- 5.:20@5.60 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.35 @4.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute ... 7.70@7.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.00@7.40 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.30 @6.80 
Clear, southern, jute ........++... 5.60@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.00 @7.30 
Patent, 95 per cent ....seeceeeess 6.40@6.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......ceeeeees 5.20@5.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, ner bbl....$7.40@7.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.75 @7.00 


WHEAT—Milling demand good, Offerings 
light. There are not over 20,000 bus contract 
wheat in public houses. Premiums advanced 
early in ‘the week, and at the close hard 
winters declined 1%@2c. Red winters were 
scarce. Premiums, compared with May: 
No. 1 red 10@12c over, No. 2 red 9@1ic over, 
No. 3 red 7@9c over, No. 4 red 4@6c over, 
No. 1 hard 14% @15%c over, No, 2 hard 11 
@l12c over, No, 3 hard 10@l1lc over, No. 4 
hard 4@10c over, No. 1 dark hard 15@17c 
over, No. 2 dark hard 13@l14c over, No. 3 
dark hard 12@13c over, No. 4 dark hard 8 
@lic over. No, 1 hard sold at $1.46 and to 
arrive at $1.44. No. 2 hard sold at $1.42. 
No. 1 northern 17@18c over, No. 2 northern 
14@17c over, No. 3 northern 1@8c over, No. 
4 northern May to 5c under, No. 1 dark 
northern 18@22c over, No, 2 dark northern 
15@19c over, No. 3 dark northern 5@12c 
over, No. 4 dark northern 6c under to 5bc 
over. 

Range of prices, with comparisons: 





This week Last week Last year 
1 red..... 134 @138%126 @135% ...@... 
2 red..... 131% @140 123% @137 ote @ vce 
1 hard... 185 @145 133%@147 285@.. 
2 hard... 184 @145% 130% @143 280@282 
1 dk hd.. 141 @146 134 147 --@.. 
. Sf eee OA -@.. 
ln, s.... 184 @140% a 5@. 
2n, s.... 137 "® esece @ 
1 dk nor. 147 @..... ‘s @162% ...@ 
2 dk nor. 143% Oia? 140 @141% ...@... 


CORN—Seaboard exporters were active 
buyers, taking No. 3 grades at the close at 
1% @1%e over Chicago May, c.if., Buffalo. 
Offerings were light. Discounts on low 
grades were narrowed, owing to better grad- 
ing. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
55 


1 mix.... 57 @60 655%@.........@....- 
2 mix.... 56% @59% 583% @59__...... @....- 
3 mix.... 54 @60 51% @57 166 @174% 
4 mix.... 53% @57% 50 @54 165 @170% 
5 mix.... 52% @55%' 48% @50% 160 @168 
6 mix.... 50 @56 44%@50 166 @168 
1 yel..... 57% @61% 55% @58% ..... @ nee 
2 yel..... 52% @61 55%@61_..... @....- 
3 yel..... 564% @59% 52 @58%166 @174% 
4 yel..... 53 @58 49% @55% 164 @170% 
5 yel..... 52% @54% 49% @52% 164 @169 
6 yel..... 51 @55 46 @49 162%@167 
1 white... 57% @58% ....@....102 @105 
2 white.. 57 @61% 54% @60° 100% @107 
8 white... 55% @59 62%@57 100 @105 
4 white.. 53% @58 50 @55% 97 @102% 
5 white.. 52% @....51 @.... ..+5- @....-. 
6 white... 54 @....45 @47%..... @....- 


OATS—Shipping demand fair. Offerings 
light. . No. 2 white closed at 1@1%c over 
May; No. 3 white, May price to 4c over. 
Stocks are decreasing. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 37% @39% 36 @39% 101 @105% 
2 white. 37 @39% 36 @39% 100 @106 
3 white. 36 @38% 35 @38 96 @104% 
4 white. 35 @38 34% @36% ..... @101 
RYE—Cash lots scarce at 9c over May for 
No. 2. Seaboard houses and shorts were 


good buyers of May. Spreaders were buying 
May, and selling July at 25c discount. There 
was also selling of rye and buying of wheat. 
No. 2 ranged $1.29@1.34, against $1.23%@ 
1.40% last week and $2.02@2.05 last year. 
The close, today, was $1.33%. May closed 
at $1.24%; July, 99%c; September, 91%c. 

BARLEY—tTrading was light, but the un- 
dertone stronger. Poor to fancy ranged 57 
@70c, against 56@77c last week and $1.55@ 
1.76 last year. The close, today, was 69@ 
70c for good malting; May, 60%c; July, 61c. 

CORN GOODS—Although trade was quiet, 
corn meal and oatmeal prices were advanced. 
Corn flour $1.90, corn meal $1.75 for white 
and yellow, cream meal $1.70, pearl hominy 
$1.80, granulated hominy $1.75, oatmeal 
$2.72%, per 100 Ibs in car lots. Rolled oats, 
$2.42% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand lighter, as is 
usual at this time of year, and prices lower 


at $33 ton, f.0.b. Chicago. Linseed oil 


higher. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7-~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 . 1920 


Flour, bblis..... 228 49 165 16 
Wheat, bus.... 301 7 302 485 
Corn, bus...... 1,063 472 1,024 53 
Oats, bus...... 1,049 484 1,390 216 
Rye, bus....... 19 22 32 573 
Barley, bus.... 158 101 48 19 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 23 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PAOGMS  cccececccccececsccoccceses $7.60@8.00 
CUPMNG cecasccccecscesecouvesoes 6.85 @7.25 
Firat Clear ois ccc ccccccccccccces 5.00@6.00 
Second clear ...ccccccccscccesece 4.00@5.00 


MILLFEED—Fairly good improvement 
noted in demand for millfeed during past 
few days, and inquiry pretty well scattered. 
Supplies are ample to care for increased de- 
mand, Prices advanced about $1 for the 
week. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $14.50@15; brown shorts, $16@17; gray 
shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—Recessions in prices featured 
wheat market the first part of week, but 
consistent progress was made in the upward 
tendency of cash wheat prices toward the 
end of the week, as a result of increased 
anxiety of buyers, continued small offerings, 
and more bullish spirit evident in future 
market. Dark hard was in excellent request 
for account of local and outside mills, and 
offerings were absorbed, Soft wheat gained 
strongly, and supplies were inadequate to 
meet urgent demand. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.34@1.35, No. 2 $1.33@1.34, 
No. 3 $1.30@1.31, No. 4 $1.28@1.30; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.34@1.35, No. 2 $1.32@1.34, 
No. 3 $1.31@1.32, No. 4 $1.28@1.30. 

CORN—Demand was generally good, and 
more grain could have been placed. This 
week brought best gains in prices for some 
time. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 54@ 
55c, No. 3 53% @54%c, No. 4 52@53c; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 57@57%c, No. 3 56@56%c, 
No. 4 54% @55%c; mixed corn, No. 2 52@ 
52%c, No. 3 51@51%c, No. 4 48@50c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— -——Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour,- bbis.. 12,675 5,200 68,250 28,275 
Wh’'t, bus..1,505,250 313,200 1,435,050 459,000 
Corn, bus... 113,750 98,750 136,250 . 38,750 


Oats, bus... -» 25,500 28,900 97,500 28,500 
Rye, bus.... 7,700 4,400 2,200 4,400 
Barley, bus. 19,500 9,000 27,300 9,100 
Bran, tons.. 340 120 2,760 1,020 
Hay, tons... 2,120 3,012 852 1,104 





TOLEDO, APRIL 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $7@7.35; spring, $8.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $23. 00@ 24. re 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 23.50@24.5 

Winter wheat middlings ....... 24.00 @ 25. 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ -» -@32,00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6,00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 37 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 35 cars, 16 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 67 cars, 22 contract. 


WEEK’ S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
7 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 51,800 39,830 23,800 47,610 
Corn, bus.... 45,000 11,975 18,750 19,655 
Oats, bus.... 137,350 42,000 38,950 15,735 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 23 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring paten® ...cccccccccccccces 
Spring straight .. . 
First clear ....... ° 
BecomG GIORP .ccccecccccccceseccs 
Rye flour, white y . 
Rye flour, straight .........seee0. 7.00 @7.50 
Me BOWE, GOP ciscccesccscccoes 5.15 @6.75 
MOMGOS BACON. 2c cccccvecccesese 7.25 @7.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ... 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ... 
Corn grits, 100 lbs 1.55@1. 60 
MILLFEED—Steadier and firmer. Offers 
very light; demand slightly improved, but 
spotty. Standard bran, $19@19.50; standard 
fine middlings, $18@19; flour middlings, $20 
@22; hominy feed, $24; red dog, $26@27; 
rye feed, $15; old process oil meal, $35; cot- 
tonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, 
$24; gluten feed, $31.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 7@10c. Receipts, 20 
cars; last week, 20; last year, 24. Steady 
and firm with futures. Receipts light, and 
demand fair on milling and shipping ac- 
count. Premiums increased. No. 1 north- 
ern, $1.45@1.48; No. 2, $1.44@1.46; No. 3, 
$1.82@1.40; No. 4, $1.30@1.35; No. 5, $1.20 
@1.30; No. 1 red winter, $1.38@1.40; No. 2 
red, $1.36@1.37; No. 3 red, $1.31@1.35. 
RYE—Advanced 2c. Receipts, 37 cars; 
last week, 45; last year, 50. Good demand 
and small offerings. Premiums —s 
slightly, spot ruling 8c over May. No. 1, 
$1.32%; No. 2, $1.32%; No. 3, $1.29@1.31%; 
No. 4, $1.20@1.30. 
CORN—Advanced 4@b5c. Receipts, 82 
cars; last week, 128; last year, 135. All 








descriptions readily absorbed by industries 
and shippers. White remains at premiums 
over yellow and mixed. Offerings light. Dis- 
counts disappearing. No. 3 white, 60%@ 
61%c; No. 3 yellow, 60@6ic; No. 3 mixed, 
59% @60%c. 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 38 
cars; last week, 47; last year, 146. Good 
demand from industries and shippers; offer- 
ings very light. Premiums appeared. No. 2 
white, 39% @40c; No. 3 white, 38% @39\%c; 
No. 4 white, 37% @38%c; sample grade, 35 
@37c, 

BARLEY—Unchanged, but firm and 
strong. Receipts, 83 cars; last week, 102; 
last year, 84. Prices improving under light 
offerings and good malting and shipping de- 
mand, Market cleaned up. No. 1, 71@738c; 
No. 2, 683@71c; No. 3, 58@69c; feed, 50@60c. . 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 22,750 4,550 30,000 4,510 
Wheat, bus.. 27,000 32,460 23,275 26,500 
Corn, bus.... 116,850 187,650 400,595 41,976 


Oats, bus.... 80,370 322,660 98,225 78,100 
Barley, bus.. 128,070 127,170 17,700 4,140 
Rye, bus..... 51,430 66,150 58,060 312,500 
Feed, tons... 210 180 2,997 662 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 23 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent ....... peeeceececcees $7.50@7.75 
OOS 66 cbcdiccccrcecseccececs 6.60@6.80 
Prat COOP occccccccccccccccccces 5.00@5.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent cccccccccccsesccccsccvcces 6.90 @7.20 
BUPRIGKE 2. ccccccccvcccsescccveces 5.50@65.75 
PURSE GIORE ccccccccccseccvecccece 4.75 @5.00 
, SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ...ccccecsccccccccssccvece 6.75 @7.00 
DRPRIGRE ccccccccorccesescvccccces 5.75 @6.00 
Fee GD no cvcvaveveesvesasveces 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—The market was weak, with 
prices tending .downward, but a slight im- 
provement in demand for hard winter wheat 
feeds was noted the latter part of the week. 
Prices on same, however, showed a decline 
of about $1 ton from last week’s close. Soft 
bran remained practically unchanged. Of- 
ferings continue light, but sufficient to take 
care of the limited demand. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter wheat bran, 
$17@18; soft bran, $19@20; gray shorts, 
$20@21, 

WHEAT—tThe general trend of the wheat 
market was upward, closing prices showing 
a fair gain on the week. Early in the week 
the demand from country mills was urgent, 
while the immediate requirements of local 
mills absorbed the light offerings of soft 
wheat. Hard wheat was also scarce and in 
demand. Exporters, shippers to country 
mills and local mills were in the market, 
but the sharp advances later in the week 
restricted the demand, and only a few cars 
were wanted. Receipts are growing smaller, 
being 229 cars, against 350 last week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 red, $1.47; No, 2 red, $1.44 
@1.45; No. 3 red, $1.42; No. 1 hard, $1.44. 

CORN—The corn market showed consid- 
erable strength, due to the fact that farm- 
ers who have been prevented by the prohibi- 
tive freight rates from shipping their corn 
now say that there is much less risk and 
expense in carrying it over than in trying 
to produce another crop, and the marketing 
is very light. Demand was mostly for good 
milling yellow and white corn; mixed corn 
was quiet. Receipts were 110 cars, against 
190. Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 57c; No. 3 
renew, 61c; No. 1 white, 62c; No. 3 white, 

ce. 

OATS—Demand for oats was quiet, offer- 
ings scarce, and there was very little trading 
at the advanced prices. Receipts, 107 cars, 
against 146. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 49@ 
41c; No. 2 oats, 40c; No. 3 oats, 39@40c; 
No. 4 oats, 39c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— —Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 73,390 16,270 83,710 4,420 
Wheat, bus..816,376 94,818 1,306,560 12,970 
Corn, bus....218,400 253,500 332,370 21,770 
Oats, bus....352,000 182,000 345,530 88,480 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 1,100 3. are 
Barley, bus.. 14,000 ..... Ses 





NEW YORK, APRIL 23 

FLOUR—Flour showed a firmer tone on 
decided advance in wheat prices. Buyers, 
however, were skeptical of these prices hold- 
ing, and could be induced to purchase noth- 
ing beyond pressing immediate needs, which 
is policy they will probably follow to end 
of crop. Jewish holidays still affect situa- 
tion. Export demand fair, but principally 
for low grades. General quotations: spring 
fancy patents, $9.50@10; standard patents, 
$7.50@8.25; first clears, $6@7; soft winter 
straights, $6.50@6.75; hard winter straights, 
$7.15@7.50; first clears, $6@7: rye, $7.75@ 
8.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 267,103 bbis, 

WHEAT—Though making a new low level, 
toward the end of the week showed decided 
strength and rose 4@5c above low point. 
Rapid fluctuation caused by bad reports from 
Indiana. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
$1.53%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.55%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.76%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.49%. Receipts, 611,000 bus. 


CORN—Somewhat stronger than wheat, 
selling at highest point in the past 10 days. 
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Both cash and option grain showed strength. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 82c; No. 2 mixed, 
81%c; No. 2 white, 82c. Receipts, 4,200 bus. 

OATS—Market followed corn and wheat, 
and showed net gains throughout the week 
of about 1%c. General quotations were 49% 
@5ic, according to quality. Receipts, 138,- 
000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 23 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,200 bbis, and 5,907,419 
ibs in sacks. Exports, 13,200 sacks to Glas- 
gow. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
T40- Ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ....... ~~ -$8.40@8.65 





Spring standard patent . 7.90@8.15 
ring first Clear .....-..esee0+05 6.25@6.75 
ard winter short patent .......-. 8.25 @8.50 

Hard winter straight .........-.. - 7.756@8.00 

Soft winter straight ..... peeeevee 6.25 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly at former rates. 
We quote on a basis of $8@8.50 bb! in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market declined 7c early in the 
week, but afterwards advanced 9c and closed 
firm, with offerings light, Receipts, 572,469 


bus; exports, 500,567; stock, 414,604. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No, 2 red winter ....... +. -$1.63@1.58 


No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.44@1.49 
Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of, discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. ‘ 
MILLFEED—Holders firm in their views, 
but buyers’ ideas of value below those of 
sellers, and but little business transacted. 


Prices show little change. Quotations: 
Spring BOTAR ..cccicocidcsscaecs $26.00 @27.00 
Soft winter bran .......-eeeee8. 27.00 @28.00 
‘Standard middlings 24.00 @25.00 
Flour middlings ....... 29.00 @30.00 
Red dom ...cseeiees 35.00 @36.00 





CORN—Market opened ic lower, but sub- 
sequently advanced 6%c and closed firm. 
Receipts, 23,073 bus; exports, 174,574; stock, 
1,057,590. Quotations: car lots, new, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 77@77%c, No. 3 74@ 
74%c, No. 4 72% @73c. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light, and mar- 
ket firm at revised figures. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy $1.75 
Granulated white meal, fancy ... e 
Yellow table meal, fancy .......+.++. 1.65 


OATS—Declined ic early in week, but 
afterwards advanced 1%c and closed firm, 
with offerings pretty well cleaned up. Re- 
ceipts, 36,557 bus; stock, 143,170. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 504% @5ic; No. 3 white, 
49% @50c; No. 4 white, 46@46%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $9.28; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 








BOSTON, APRIL 23 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$9.75@10.00 
Spring patents, standard ....... + 8.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents ..... eoccccs 8.25@ 9.25 
Soft winter patents ..........06+ 8.00@ 9.25 
Soft winter straights ........... 7.25@ 7.76 
Soft winter clears .......+.+e0e% 7.00@ 7.26 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 8.25@ 8.75 


MILLFEED—A somewhat better demand 
for wheat feeds at slightly higher prices; 
other feeds quiet and generally lower. 
Spring bran, $25; winter bran, $26; mid- 
dlings, $24@30; mixed feed, $27.50@29; red 
dog, $35; second clears, $37; gluten feed, 
$39.78; hominy feed, $29; stock feed, $31; 
oat hulls, reground, $12.50; cottonseed meal, 
$35.25 @38.50,—all-in 100’s. 

CERBAL PRODUCTS—Demand for all 
kinds slow, with the market steady. Yellow 
granulated corn meal, $2; bolted yellow, 
$1.95; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, $1.55,— 
all in 100's, 

OATMBAL—Fair demand, with the mar- 
ket steady at $2.85 for rolled and $3.13 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks—— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....°15,560 15,100 .....  «seaes 
Wheat, bus. BBO nccce veces 1,098 
Corn, bus..... 1,810 ..... 14,690 22,903 
Oats, bus..... 20,000 21,070 4,503 12,130 
Rye, bus...... |) 2,020 1,205 
Warley, WU... cesses weses caves 3,002 
Millfeed, tons. 110 AB. oste ése0's 
Corn meal, bbis eee BOO cccce cents 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,514 chien genes 


*Includes 205 bbis for export, compared 
with 330 in 1920. 

Exports of flour from Boston during the 
week ending April 23: 1,000 sacks to Liver- 
pool, 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 23 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent .........-+4++. $8.00 @8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50 @7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.50 @7.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75 @6.00 
Rye flour, white .........0eeeeeee 7.50 @8.00 
Rye flour, standard .............+. 6.75 @7.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........+.. $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ............- 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent ...........+. 8.75 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 8.35 


MILLFEED—Firmer on spring bran and 
standard middlings; otherwise unchanged 
and slow throughout. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $25@26; soft 
winter bran, $29@30; standard middlings, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$24@25; flour middlings, $28@29; red dog, 
$35@36; city mills’ middlings, $24@25. 

WHBAT—Advanced 4% @10%c; demand 
good, movement light. Receipts, 313,031 
bus; exports, 315,419; stock, 805,895. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.57%; 
spot No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.48%; 
April, $1.48% 7 May, $1.48%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.20@1.48\%. 

CORN—Up 6@8c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 43,827 bus; exports, 766,307; 
stock, 1,740,914. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 3 yellow or better, track, 77@78c; con- 
tract spot, 74%c; April, 74%c; ramge of 
southern for week, 66% @77c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.65 @3.70 

OATS—Gained %c; demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 9,055 bus; exports, 
5,332; stock, 324,768. Closing prices: No. 2 
white, domestic, 48%@49c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 46% @47c. 

RYE—Down 2%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 259,618 bus; exports, 606,- 
712; stock, 438,281. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.48%. 





BUFFALO, APRIL 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton Fee car- 


loads: 

Best patent spring ...........+++ sn en. 50 
Bakers patent .......+eeeeeceeees 7.75 @8.00 
WEE BEERS occ cc idcvedcisocscctece 6.50@.... 
BecemG CIOSF. .cccscecserecsessense 4.35@.... 
Rye, pure white ..........eeeeee. @8.00 
Rye, straight .......eceeeeveseeee @7.50 


Bran, per to 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
BERBOE BOOE occ ccc dcccscccsccce 
Flour middlings ......... eocece 
Red dog, per tom ......+sseeeee 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 
Oil meal, per tom .......-e.006% 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs .......-4-55 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .........+.+.. 


WHEAT—Few cars were etered, ‘end gen- 
erally at what was considered too high. As 
a rule,- bids were 8@10c under the prices 
asked. 


CORN—Steady advance on light receipts 
and a good demand from local millers. The 
close was 4c higher than last week, and 
strong at that advance. Closing: No, 2 yel- 
low, 73%c; No. 8 yellow, 7ic; No. 4 yellow, 
67c; No. 5 yellow, 63c; No. 6 yellow, 60c,— 
on track, through billed, 

OATS—The opening days of the week were 
weak on liberal receipts and little inquiry; 
later, buyers took the offerings readily, pay- 
ing 1%c above previous prices. Closing 
strong with sellers asking 45%c for No. 2 
white; No. 3 white, 44¢; No. 4 white, 42c,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Fairly good inquiry, but bids 
were too low. Quotations: malting, 82@87c; 
feed, 70@74c,—on track. Lake shipment, 
74@80c, store, Buffalo. 

RYE—No offerings. There were bids at 
the close of $1.44% for No. 2 on track, 
through billed, 











MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 26 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


April 26 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
COSTER cociccccecs $8.20@8.40 $15.00@15.30 
Standard patent .... 7.70@7.90 14.40@15.10 
Second patent ...... 7.85@7.50 13.80@14.75 
*First clear, jute ... 5.20@6.10 9.35@10.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.10 7.30@ 8.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (April 26), 
in jute, were: 

April 26 Year ago 
Medium semolina....$7.75@7.85 $13.35@13.90 
Durum flour ........ 5.75@7.10 11.20@11.40 
CHORE ccccecccccoscs 4.20@4.40 .....@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


April 80.. ...... 234,155 371,210 210,640 
April 23.. 226,170 234,940 371,535 180,520 
April 16.. 258,160 215,950 381,565 160,595 
April 9... . 264,360 197,745 392,045 162,555 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


April oe vecses 2,995 42,130 13,295 
April 23.. 5,310 5,410 57,715 25,160 
April 16.. 1,485 2,345 9,115 2,200 
April 9... 7,905 = .seeee 29,670 8,880 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, .by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—~Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
12. 60 68,465 183,195 140,255 dee 510 
. 61 69,115 164,085 142,750 ove 850 
- 61 69,115 174,880 112,530 335 1,320 
Mar. 6. 61 69,115 151,220 131,685 1,050 eee 
Mar. 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 edge 
Mar. 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 715 oes 
Mar. 26. 61 69,116 207,225 134,415 2,215 ees 


April 2. 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 vane 
April 9. 60 68,765 151,460 139,740 
April 16 59 68,065 174,085 95,040 715 


April 23 51 56,775 145,695 93,660 715 1,025 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (April 26), prompt shipment, per 2,000 





Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


April 26 Year ago 
WROD sac csoccceces $16.00@16.50 $51.00@52.00 
Stand. middlings.. as a. 00 55.00@56.00 


Flour middlings.. 00@..... 58.50@60.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 3s. 00 @ 26. 00 65.00@66.00 
CERBAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.00 @25.25 





No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.50@25.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks, 13.00@... 
White corn meal, ‘granulatedt.. 2.20@ 2.25 
Corn meal, yellowf .....--++-++ 2.15@ 2.20 





Rye flour, white® .........+6++. 7.056@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.75@ 6.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 6.60@ 6.65 
Graham, standard, bbit . 6.40@ 6.45 
Rolled oats** ........+.++ «++ @2.57% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 5.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9.00 
Blevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20. = 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.0 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15. 00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. eet 7.00 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+-+++++ - @31.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Tbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
20... 140% @151% 184% @144% 126% @136% 
21... 141% @152% 135% @145% 127% @137% 
22... 144% @155% 188% @148\% 130% @140% 
23... 145% @156% 139% @149% 131% @141% 
25... 189. @149 133 @142 125 @134 
26... 187% @146% 131% @139% 123% @131% 
No, 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
. 182% @147% 126% @136% 123% @128% 
21... 183% @148% 127% @137% 124% @129% 
22... 186% @151% 130% @140% 127% @132% 
23... 187% @152% 131% @141% 128% @133% 
25... 181 @145 125 @134 122 @126 
26... 129% @142% 123% @131\% 120% @123% 
April May July April May July 
BO. ..08 $1.19% $1.12% 238..... $1.24% $1.13% 
Z1...0. 1.20% 1.138% 25..... 1.19 11 
1.15% 26..... 1.19% 

COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19... 48@49 31%@382% 118 @119 43@62 
20 50.@51 33%@34% 120 @121 44@62 
21 50@51 338% @34% 121% @122% 45@62 
22... 52@53 38% @34% 125 @127 45@62 
23... 52@54 338% @34% 126 @128 45@62 


25... 51@53 32% @33% 120% @122% 45@62 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: April 24 

April 23 April 16 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,973,400 1,693,770 1,321,740 
Flour, bbis ...... 21,885 10,281 14,077 
Millstuff, tons ... 550 1,343 903 
Corn, bus ...... - 88,320 88,560 117,120 
Oats, bus ....... 118,340 95,550 295,200 
Barley, bus ..... 127,680 121,440 157,080 
Rye, bus .......-+ 50,000 51,00 196,850 
Flaxseed, bus ... 74,750 94,240 28,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: April 24 

April 23 April 16 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 793,800 901,800 803,400 
Flour, bbls ..... + 251,346 296,484 241,787 
Millstuff, tons ... 9,202 11,028 10,642 
Corn, BUS ...00'e- 117,810 104,280 121,260 
Oats, bus ....... 262,480 206,280 444,540 
Barley, bus . 184,210 178,760 230,680 
Rye, bus ........ 50,160 63,360 281,300 
Flaxseed, bus ... 17,360 11,360 8,260 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Apr. 24 Aue. 26 Apr. 27 

4=. 23 Apr. 16 Fi920 919 1918 

Corn ... 327 354 57 14 929 
Oats “9, 16 9,295 2,210 1,610 1,034 
Barley . 906 989 768 2,064 1,238 
Rye .... 326 36 4,417 6,716 149 


Flaxs’d 1,017 1,020 27 68 30 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 24 Apr. 26 
Apr. 23 Apr. 16 Pi920 1919 








No. 1 dark ..... 26 921 485 1,314 
No. 1 northern. 9 il 80 4,983 
No. 2 northern... sae 1 1 146 
OCherD oscbedrec 3,004 2,479 6,816 6,813 

Totals ....... 3,040 3,412 7,382 13,256 
In 1918 ....c0% 132 216 eee ete 
Im 1917 ...000. 8,210 8,936" ove eee 
In 1916 ....... 10,096 10,418 eee 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-Mpls— ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
April 19...$1.52% 1.52% 1.56 1.55 1.58 
April 20... 1.57 1.57 1.58% 1.57% 1.60% 
April 21... 1.63% 1.63% 1.64% 1.63% 1.67 
April 22... 1.70 1.70 1.68 1.67 1.71 
April 23... 1.65 1.65 163 1.62 1.65% 
April 25... 1.54% 1.64% 1.54 1.53 1.57 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
om Receip 7-— In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 75 28 71 1,017 27 68 
Duluth..... 72 20 80 1,465 111 173 


Totals.... 147 48 151 2,482 138 241 


April 27, 1921 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to April 
23, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis ... 4,921 3,596 584 366 

oo re 3,149 1,213 2,169 753 

Totals ....... 8,070 4,809 2,753 1,119 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouuis, Inp., April 23.—Finan 
cial fireworks connected with the May 
option in wheat, together with an im 
proved export demand for both grain 
and flour from this territory, resulted in 
a stronger flour market in Indiana this 
week, Quotations at the end of the pe 
riod were higher than on the preceding 
Saturday, and demand was somewhai 
better. 

There was sufficient difficulty in buyiny 
cash wheat from producers to keep th: 
underlying situation strong. The move- 
ment from country elevators was slow 
Naturally, this stimulated demand fro: 
millers to some extent. All in all, how- 
ever, the big overshadowing fact—th: 
apathy of the consumer—continues as 
dominant factor. Millers, generally, d: 
not expect that buyers will come into th: 
market unless they are compelled to 
but, with conditions steadily becomin; 
more normal, better things are expecteci 
of the new crop year. 

Soft winter patents are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $6.75@7.25 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, an advance of 50c in 
the minimum and 25c in the maximum. 
Hard winter patents are offered at $i 
@8.50, an unusually wide range, with the 
minimum at approximately the level ot 
last week and the maximum 50c higher 
Spring patents are priced at $7.50@8.75. 
the minimum being unchanged and the 
maximum 25c higher. 

Millfeed has been moving slowly the 
last few days. In wheat feeds there has 
been a general reduction of $4, bran be- 
ing offered for shipment in car lots at 
$21@22.50 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $22 
@23.50, and middlings at $24@25.50. In 
corn feeds the level is unchanged, hominy 
feed being quoted at $23 ton, bulk, and 
$25, sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of April 23, with comparisons for corre 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
This week ....sccccccseere 6,897 30 
en GHEE cd wtccsccososdces 7,811 34 
WERE BHO cccescccccceseves 4,702 21 
Two Years AZO ....-.seeeee 11,903 52 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
57,000 10,000 
«+» 178,000 69,000 
. 246,000 122,000 
4,000 7,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


This .week 
Last year .... 
Two years ago 442,330 562,640 149,700 6,990 


79,210 245,460 196,290 4,000 
266,330 587,120 73,500 3,570 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Asking prices on corn products are un- 
changed. Demand has slackened some- 
what, but a fair business is reported. 
Grits are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $1.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at 
$1.65, hominy at $2.25, hominy flakes at 
$1.85, ceraline at $2.55, and corn flour at 
2.95. 


NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers of Indianapolis, 
has returned from an outing in North 
Carolina. He also was in Chicago on 
business this week. 


Grain raisers in the vicinity of Browns- 
town are organizing a co-operative eleva- 
tor association, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The plan is to take over the 
property of the Ewing Mill Co., situated 
at Brownstown, one of the oldest estab- 
lished flour mills in southern Indiana. 

» The Whitelock Milling Co., Petersburg. 
has started clearing away the wreckage 
of its old elevator, destroyed by fire a 
few weeks ago, and will erect a new 
oan of glazed blocks, and as near 

reproof as possible. Efforts will be 

e to have it ready for occupancy by 
Sept, 1, 

Enwarp H. Ziecner. 
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The lower prices for flour which went 
into effect last Saturday have not re- 
sulted in any greater volume of business. 
In the meantime the wheat market has 
strengthened considerably, and millers 
are now talking of an advance in flour 
if the market does not weaken. Prices 
remain at last week’s quotation, namely, 
top patent springs $10 bbl, seconds $9.50, 
jute, delivered, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is being 
offered freely. Millers say they are not 
selling much of this grade for domestic 
use, as prices are too low and they can 
sell more profitably for export to over- 
sea markets. A few sales have been 
made at $7 bbl, bulk, Montreal, or $6.90, 
bulk, Toronto. A number of mills are 
using Michigan red winter wheat, as this 
can be purchased at much lower prices 
than Ontario wheat. 

Both Manitoba springs and Ontario 
winter wheat flours are being sold to 
British markets, and for the former par- 
ticularly there is a good inquiry. Some 
mills state that prices are 1@2s out of 
line, and this is keeping down the volume 
of sales. Spring wheat patents are sell- 
ing at 61@62s per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i-f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London. This rep- 
resents an advance of 2s since a week 
ayo. Ontario winters are quoted at 56 
(( 57s, same terms. 

Shipments of flour to the United 
States by local mills have ceased, and no 
prices are being quoted. Presumably, 
the United States new tariff bill is re- 
sponsible for this condition. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed is light. Prices 
established a week ago are still quoted. 
Mills are asking $31 ton for bran and 
%33 for shorts, delivered, in car or mixed 
car lots, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 
The first arrivals of lake-and-rail ship- 
ments of wheat are expected at the be- 
vinning of next week. Most Ontario 
inills have exhausted their winter sup- 
)'ies and are pleased to have lake-and- 
il service again, but on account of the 
igh premium still existing they are only 
ile to purchase this wheat for domestic 
vusiness. Ontario winter wheat is being 
otered freely and is worth $1.50@1.55 
iu, in cars, country points. Michigan No. 
red wheat is selling in Ontario at $1.45 
1.50, delivered, United States funds. 


CEREALS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling a 
‘tle more readily now. Domestic prices 

e unchanged at the reduction made a 
eck ago. Rolled oats, $3 per 90-lb bag; 

tmeal, in 98-Ib bags, $3.30,—delivered. 
‘iquiry from over-sea markets has im- 
)roved, but up to the present not much 
usiness has actually resulted from of- 
iers made. Rolled oats for export are 
“uoted at 50s 6d, and oatmeal at 48s 6d, 
er 280 Ibs, jute, Glasgow. 

COARSE GRAINS 
_ The market for these grains is slow. 
Vrices are fairly steady. No. 2 white 
“ntario oats, 41@48c bu; barley, 62@ 
‘Te; rye, $1.30@1.35; peas, $1.30@1.35; 
No. 3 American yellow corn, 73c,—in 
cars, country points. 
NOTES 

The British pound sterling today is 
worth $4.4014 at Canadian banks. 

W. B. Wood, managing director Do- 


minion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, spent 
this week in Toronto. 

The premium on American funds at 
Canadian banks today is 12% per cent. 

The price of bread in Ottawa, Ont., 
has been reduced Ic per loaf, the 24-oz 
loaf now selling at Ilc. 

There is no change in oil cake or meal. 
The former is selling here at $51 ton, in 
bags, and the latter at $53, on track, 
point of shipment. 

The flour mill at Carleton Place, Ont., 
owned by C. Burgess, burned on 
Tuesday. It had a capacity of 85 bbls 
per day. The loss, including grain and 
machinery, is estimated at $15,000. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, announces that, according 
to information received from Trinidad, 
the new tariff bill has been passed, giv- 
ing Canada a preferential tariff of 50 
per cent. 

Various parts of the province of On- 
tario report from 15 to 30 per cent of 
spring seeding done. The weather has 
been mild, and favorable to this class of 
work. The latest information regarding 
fall wheat is encouraging. The crop has 
gathered strength during the last few 
weeks. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., April 23.—The mar- 
ket for flour in Montreal territory is suf- 
fering, in common with all other parts 
of Canada, from the effect of the violent 
fluctuations in wheat. Millers have never 
before had to face such a perplexing 
situation. If the price of wheat were 
the only factor to be considered, there 
should have been an advance of at least 
50¢ bbl in prices on Friday, but no ac- 
tion was taken. Should wheat steady at 
its present level, the advance will be 
made over the week end. Meanwhile, 
local demand remains inactive, being 
mostly confined to immediate needs. 
Manitoba top patents for delivery in 
Montreal territory are quoted at $10 bbl, 
jute, second patents at $9.50, and clears 
at $9.30, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flours, for which 
there is almost always a market in Mont- 
real, are selling very slowly at present. 
Local dealers are well stocked with this 
grade to sell at around $8.25 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand bags, delivered, while mills are 
willing to accept for car lots as low as 
$7.25. 

Sales of flour for export have been 
spasmodic. Buyers were mostly out of 
the market early in the week, but later, 
as wheat hardened, there was a better 
cable inquiry. By Friday, conditions had 
improved to a point that permitted fair 
sales in some over-sea markets at around 
62s per 280 lbs, London basis. 

The prospect of an advance in flour 
carries with it a fair certainty that feed 
will decline. The general level in Canada 
is high, and may be adjusted when flour 
prices are next changed. Demand for 
feed is lessening as the season advances. 
Montreal mills are asking $381 ton, net 
cash, for bran in bags in jobbing or 
car lots, and $83 for shorts. 

Rolled oats are moving slowly at 
around $3.15 per bag of 90 lbs in jobbing 
quantities, delivered. Mills state that 
business in this line has seldom been 
duller than at present. 

NOTES 

American corn is being sold for ex- 
port through this port in considerable 
quantities. 

One of the partners in C. H. Peters’ 
Sons, Ltd., wholesale grain and flour 
dealers, St. John, N. B., was in Mont- 
real yesterday. 

The opening of navigation at Montreal 
has brought a great rush of inquiry for 


grain space. Steamship companies re- 
port their boats booked well into June. 


W. B. Wood, president and general 
manager of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, spent most of this week 
in Toronto and points in western On- 
tario where he formerly made his home. 

The Canadian government is discuss- 
ing a proposal to improve its commercial 
intelligence service in the United States. 
It is a general belief in this country that 
an improved trading relationship would 

row out of a more careful study of 
United States markets. 

Brigadier-General F. S. Meighen, 
president of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., who returned recently from 
a visit to the graves of his old comrades 
in the fighting around Ypres, states that 
every care is being given these last rest- 
ing places of Canadian dead. The Brit- 
ish government has a commission en- 
gaged permanently in this work. Gen- 
eral Meighen expresses the opinion that 
Germany is amply able to pay her war 
indemnities. 

The shipping companies of Montreal 
have entered into an agreement with the 
longshoremen and other classes of har- 
bor labor regarding rates of pay for the 
new season now opening. The revised 
scale shows a reduction of 16 per cent 
from the rates of last year. A feature 
of the agreement is that, while union 
officials negotiated for the men, every 
individual workman will sign the agreé- 
ment on his own behalf, and a penalty 
deposit has been made with a trust com- 
pany by each of the parties as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., April 23.—The 
strength gained in wheat had a stimulat- 
ing effect on flour. The drop in price 
experienced on Tuesday only existed two 
days, the original figure being picked up 
again Friday. The grain markets are 
much brighter, due to the fluctuations of 
wheat. Business is moderately good; no 
large orders, but steady, and such as to 
create a cheerful sentiment among west- 
ern millers. There is not much change 
in export demand. Prices same as a 
week ago. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms, 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


WHEAT 


In spite of dull markets and lack of 
export trade the wheat market steadily 
picked up some of the strength lost last 
week. The fact that export inquiry is 
still very light is not making men in the 
trade pessimistic; it is generally thought 
that Europe will be in a better position 
to buy grains this year than last, for the 
lower prices will combine with lower 


freight rates on the ocean and with an 
improvement in exchange, so that they 
will be able to buy about twice as much 
wheat with the same money. 

The serious situation in Great Britain 
is a factor in the market at the present 
time and, although the crisis seems to 
have been passed, the effects of the stop- 
page of coal production will be felt for 
some time. 

With the Fordney emergency tariff 
still lagging, American mills are in the 
market to get all the wheat possible 
across the border before the tariff goes 
into force. At present prices, however, 
farmers are holding tight, and offerings 
are very light. Inspections for the week 
were 963 cars, against 933 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 


ing April 23: o-—Futures—, 
Cash May July 
AGT TB cc cccces $1.70 % $1.50% $1.33 
BOER BO wcscsere 1.70% 1.50% 1.30% 
April 30 .cccsecce 1.77 1.55 1.37% 
SO Oe Serer 1.81% 1.59% 1.39% 
BOGE BE cccccace 1.83% 1.65% 1.40% 
MOTE BS wcccvseve 1.82% 1.66% 1.40 
MILLFEED 


The situation of the millfeed market 
is quite good. There is an average de- 
mand. Prices still vary, some Winnipeg 
mills selling at $2@3 below top prices. 
The standard price for bran is $25 ton, 
in bags, and shorts $27, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


OATMEAL 


Demand fair. Since a week ago there 
has been an advance of 10@35c in rolled 
oats. The price of oatmeal remains un- 
changed. Rolled oats are now selling 
at $2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag; oatmeal, 
$3@3.20 per 98-lb bag,—delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Market quiet. A little export trade is 
being worked, and offerings are about in 
keeping with requirements. Since a week 
ago oats have advanced 1,%¢, barley 114c, 
and rye 6c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 4514c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 78c; rye, $1.4414,—in 
store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


With a continuation of fine weather, 
wheat seeding has been general through- 
out the West this week. It is reported 
that the land is in excellent condition, 
with an abundance of moisture. 

Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
a Manitoba government grain elevator 
leased and operated by the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., at Ochre River, Man., last 
Saturday night. The loss is estimated at 
$18,000, partially covered by ‘insurance. 

There is practically no change in the 
market for rye flour from a week ago. 
Export demand continues pretty good. 
Quotations: best patents, $9 bbl, in 98-lb 
bags; medium grades, $8; dark, $5; rye 
meal, $6.50,—delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. L. E, Gray. 








Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
years for 14 crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


. Av'ge of 
Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mch, April May June July Aug. years 
1907. cc ceee 103 = 111 102 103 108 106 #4109 + #= 106 112 104 106 108 106 
1908.....0.. 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 $130 180 =«111 111 
1969. cccccce 98 97 * 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
| 102 96 92 90 94 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
WAL. cwrcers 100) 3=6100 98 94 95 91 103 104 +4107 «+1107 106 100 
oo) a 95 90 83 80 82 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
1918. .cecee 86 80 83 83 85 90 90 94 92 92. 109 89 
1914. ...c00% 112. 113 #119 #119 #+$186 «©6168 149 #4166 4169 #188 «#46184 «118 133 
1016.0 cs seee 94 97 103 110 #1232«©122 #4108 «©6116 06«6©6117 «€©611106=«6118 = = (149 114 
2926. .cccses 169 #174 +4196 175 179 +$4«170 187 «4%(230 270 246 2386 239 207 
BOLT. wcccces 224 221 221 2231 #321 # «221 221 221 221 221 221 #£=3231 221 
oo) eres 224 224 #224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 «229 224 
2929. 20 cscce 230 230 230 280 280 280 280 280 301 315 3156 305 273 
1920.....06. 273 232 «4205 «©6193 194 188 191 6e6 one 
Average 
for months. 143 140 139 137 144 145 146 
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New Yorx, N. Y., April 23.—The 
financial situation is being straightened 
out, and there is developing a broader 
demand for really safe investment se- 
curities. The American people are evinc- 
ing a growing optimism and, notwith- 
standing the complications abroad and 
the unrest in various labor circles here, 
the feeling is gaining ground that the 
time is near at hand when a spirited ad- 
vance may be expected in the security 
markets. There are many thousand peo- 
ple in the United States who are well 
supplied with funds for investment. 
Most of them have been disturbed by 
rumors of labor troubles and social un- 
rest, but unless all signs fail the day is 
not far off when this vast sum will be 
available for reinvestment in securities 
of the “worry-proof” type. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BRITISH STRIKE 


The tension has been immensely re- 
lieved by the adjustment of the British 
strike. Had the Triple Alliance succeed- 
ed and had the organized forces carried 
out their threat to tie up British indus- 
try, the reaction here would have been 
highly disturbing. Many investors saw 
this possibility and, now that the emer- 
gency has passed, it is well to recognize 
that Great Britain has just passed 
through another serious crisis which 
might have been in the highest degree un- 
settling, had it not been for the superb 
generalship of Lloyd-George and those 
associated with him in directing the 
British government, 

The whole world is more or less unset- 
tled by labor conditions, and it is rec- 
ognized that it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for employers and employees to set- 
tle their differences as soon as possible. 
If they do not do this it will be serious, 
because the time has come when the 
world must increase production in all 
lines and develop greater efficiency per 
unit of worker. In no other way will it 
be possible to restore investment con- 
fidence and reorganize the productive fa- 
cilities in such a way as to contribute to 
the’ wealth of the nations. 


RAILROAD OUTLOOK 


Notwithstanding the unsettled feelin 
about railroad labor, there has been gooc 
buying of the genuinely safe railroad 
stocks. Those of the seasoned dividend 
variety have been well taken by a dis- 
criminating public, and there is no doubt 
that the country is making headway in 
straightening out the various tangles that 
have resulted from the extraordinary 
complications of the post-war readjust- 
ment. The feeling is gaining ground 
that the roads will soon be in possession 
of better facilities and more satisfactory 
equipment to render the public the serv- 


_ice it requires. 


It is conceded, however, that freight 
and passenger rates must be reduced, for 
the railroads cannot continue on the 
present basis with any hope of ultimate 
success. Slowly but surely the average 
railroad worker is coming to realize that 
he must contribute his portion to the 
worldwide readjustment of operating ex- 
penses. The simple fact is that livin 
costs must be reduced everywhere, an 
that it is impossible to think that railroad 
labor can retain wartime wages in a pe- 
riod when the pay of other workers is 
being progressively reduced. 


IMPROVED BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The country’s business organization is 
functioning better and, slowly but sure- 
ly, sustained progress is being made in 
various quarters. Should it be possible 
to adjust the German indemnity dispute 
in the near future, the chances are that 
the stock market would advance sharply, 
with much broader investment buying In 
the bond list. Prices are being readjust- 
ed everywhere, and while not much new 


buying has developed as a consequence 
of the reduced steel prices, the situation 
is better than it was. 

The freight charge is an important ele- 
ment in every. ton of finished steel sold. 
Some consumers are waiting until freight 
rates have been reduced before givin 
orders for new tonnage. Whether this is 
good policy or not remains to be seen, 
but the tendency everywhere is to reduce 
operating costs as far as possible and to 
buy as reasonably as possible. It is rec- 
ognized that in a season of declining 
profits this policy must prevail, for in no 
other way would it be possible for the 
large buying demand to develop and 
gain new strength. 


CROP SITUATION 


Sentiment has been helped also by the 
high promise of the crops and advices 
from winter wheat territory which con- 
firm the excellent showing of the gov- 
ernment’s April crop report. It is be- 
lieved that there will be an excellent 
market for whatever surplus wheat we 
raise this year, provided the price is 
within reason and the buyers can make 
terms with the sellers. It is realized that 
it has come to be a buyers’ market, and 
that the seller is no longer in command 
of the situation. 

Reports as to heavily curtailed area 
sown to winter wheat have been so large- 
ly exaggerated as to make the sponsors 
for such stories ridiculous. The feeling 
is that high land values and high carry- 
ing charges are so great as to force the 
farming communities to get as much out 
of their land as possible and not to let 
it remain in an unproductive state. For 
these reasons it is felt that the people 
must make increased headway for a year 
or more, or until other great producing 
countries have been added to the great 
producing area. 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


Much interest is being manifested in 
the policy pursued by the Bank of Eng- 
land in adhering to its 7 per cent mini- 
mum discount rate. This is a sensational 
rate for the London bank to retain for 
more than a year, and shows that the 
credit strain throughout the world is still 
acute. The Bank of England directorate 
is renowned for its strength and con- 
servatism, and the fact that it has con- 
tinued to name the 7 per cent rate means 
that the greatest financial experts in 
Europe are pretty well convinced that 
such a rate is needed to keep the great 
banking machine in good order. 

Pressure is being brought to bear in 
the United States for a reduction in the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate so that 
there will be a larger supply of money 
for the support of semispeculative un- 
dertakings. It is evident, however, that 
the Federal Reserve Board will resist 
any effort to materially increase the sup- 
ply of stock market funds. On the other 
hand, it is realized that the enormous 
inflow of foreign gold must result sooner 
or later in bringing down the money rate, 
for the banks will have exceptionally 
heavy reserves which, in the natural or- 
der of things, force a reaction in money 
rates. 

INVESTMENT SITUATION 

The bond market is showing up well, 
although there is not the insistent de- 
mand for good securities which is often 
observed in April. However, the security 
a in some quarters shows that the 
public is interested in the offerings and 
that the opportunity to insure for them- 
selves a 7 or 8 per cent income return 
for 20 years or more is very attractive to 
the average investor. There is no doubt 
that increased buying of high grade in- 
dustrial bonds will me more of a 


feature in the near future. Many of 
these bonds belong to the seasoned type, 
and can be taken with much assurance. 
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The investment market is showing up 


- well, but there is little enthusiasm and 


no heavy trading to speak of. The mar- 
ket, nevertheless, is well organized, and, 
as soon as proper leadership develops, the 
country will see a spirited response from 
the investing public. The great enigma 
relates to the heavy financing which must 
be done ultimately for the railroads. 
There is no telling what form this will 
take, as it is difficult to plan for the 
railroads before the wage disputes have 
been settled. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 23.—The flour 
trade continues dull and unsatisfactory. 
Bookings are extremely light, and every- 
thing sold is for prompt shipment. The 
demand for feed is dull, even at the pre- 
vailing lower prices. There is an abun- 
dance of wheat for milling purposes. The 
condition of the winter wheat crop in 
this state is excellent. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
DMIS WEEK ccccvcccccecvves 15,993 66 
EMME WOE oivc deer ccncevtecs 12,555 52 
Wee GD. 6 ddcecccecevesses 3,500 14 
TWO Years ABO ......eseeee 17,270 71 


NOTES 
The board of directors of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange has changed the com- 
mission on wheat to a 14%4c minimum. 
The change became effective April 12. 
W. T. Burns, for many years with the 
M. C. Peters Mill Co., is now associated 
with S. S. Carlisle in the cash grain busi- 
ness, and the name of the S. S. Carlisle 
Grain Co. has been changed to that of 
the Carlisle-Burns Grain Co. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS MEET 

Omana, Nes., April 23.—The Nebraska 
Millers’ Association held a meeting at 
Hastings, April 20, with about 40 millers 
present. The purpose of the meeting, as 
announced by President Carroll, was the 
consideration of legislation, blending 
plant propositions, the improvement of 
seed wheat, the readjustment of freight 
tariffs and the credit situation. 

Different plans to form co-operative 
companies of millers to establish blend- 
ing plants at New Orleans or Chicago 
were presented, and though no action 
was taken, the sense of the meeting was 
that if Nebraska millers are to invest in 
such a scheme, the business should be 
located at Omaha. 

Work being done at the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture in testing and im- 
proving seed wheat was outlined by Pro- 
fessor Stewart, who made various spe- 
cific recommendations regarding wheats 
of particular milling value. e urged 
the use of certified seed wheat grown in 
the state, or in a mill’s own community, 
in preference to sending elsewhere for 
it, and also advocated the harvesting of 
wheat before it is quite ripe, in order 
to produce the strongest flour. 

A motion was carried instructing the 
board of directors to take action looking 
toward the establishment of a_ short 
course in milling at the state farm. 

The secretary’s report commented on 
various recent millers’ meetings, and 
urged the necessity for close and effec- 
tive organization in dealing with the 
troubles resulting from present unsettled 
business conditions. 

The work of the Millers’ Exchange, 
Kansas City, during the past year was 
outlined by A. R. Kinney, one of its 
directors, who also explained the value of 
its services to the individual miller. 

The meeting unanimously indorsed Dr. 
Isaac King Phelps for appointment to 
the position in the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture made 
vacant by the recent resignation of Dr. 
Alsberg, and the secretary was instruct- 
ed to inform Senator Norris of this in- 
dorsement. 

A motion was adopted instructing the 
secretary to investigate the matter of 
accounts, for the purpose of developing 
a system to protect members from be- 
coming the victims of cross credits. 

Insect trouble in flour mills was dis- 
cussed in some detail, and it was pointed 
out that the best way to eliminate insect 
life was by raising the temperature of 
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the mill to 120 degrees for a short time. 
Millers were warned against the danger 
of letting the temperature at any point 
exceed 150 degrees, as damage to belts 
and spouting would result. 

Leien Lesuie. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to'the line); minimum 





charge, 50 cents, 

@ “Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—LIVE BROKER TO TAKE ON 
the sale of a high grade northwestern 
flour in the Pittsburgh territory. Address 
4149, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AN UP-TO-DATE SPRING WHEAT MILL- 
er to operate 600-bbl mill during night 
run; one who also has knowledge of rye 
milling; please do not apply unless you 
know the game thoroughly. Address 4150, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—A COMPETENT AND THOR- 
oughly reliable graduate chemist who is 
familiar with flour and feed analysis; this 
is a permanent position and a good op- 
portunity with a large and growing con- 
cern, Address 4152, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN FOR 
New York state territory outside of New 
York City proper; this is for an old estab- 
lished spring wheat mill in close proximity 
to the market; must have acquaintance 
with the baking trade; when responding 
give full information. Address 4142, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MANAGER OF MILL AND 
SALES WANTED 


An Ohio leading soft wheat mill, 800 
bbls capacity, very favorably located 
for soft wheat supplies, or for mill- 
ing hard wheat in transit or ex- 
lake, and enjoying an old-established 
soft wheat flour business, desires to 
secure the services of a strictly 
high-grade, competent man to take 
entire charge of mill and sales and 
develop new business; free hand and 
liberal compensation, with stock in- 
terest, will be given to man compe- 
tent to handle the proposition, Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Mill Manager,” care North- 
western Miller, 645 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPENING FOR HIGH- 
grade man desiring permanent connection 
as manager 75-bbl mill, especially equipped 
for small mill products; flour jobbing in 
connection; established 560 years; always a 
money-maker; Iowa town, population 
2,000; possibilities unlimited account large 
territory; three railroads; owner, 70 years 
old, wants to retire; will sell all or half 
interest to man with ability, experience 
and money. Address 4154, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILLING EXECUTIVE WANTED 


A large, well-established mill 
wishes to secure the services of 
an experienced and capable 
milling executive, who can take 
general charge of production 
and sales; interesting and per- 
manent position offered to man 
of proven ability. Address, con- 
fidentially, Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., or address 939, care 
~riadaaae Miller, St. Louis, 
oO. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY—FLOUR MILL, 150 
bbis a day, room for great increase; has 
exceptional opening for steady, reliable 
man who understands commercial end of 
the business; can take chief part in man- 
agement and make investment in keeping 
with his position; large southern city; 
ready sale for output and more; room for 
indefinite expansion in domestic and export 
business; please state experience and 


amount available; replies confidential. Ad- 
dress G. R. 8S., 4129, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








—_—_ 


AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; can come at once, Address 
Adolph C. L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn. 








AS SECOND MILLER IN A LARGE MILL 
or would take a job as millwright; write 

me for references. Address 4133, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


YOUNG MAN, SCOTTISH, WITH SOME 


practical milling experience and knowl- 
edge of keeping costs and stock records, 
wishes employment with good milling con- 
cern to learn practical milling. Address 
W, care Northwestern Miller, New York. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











TO TAKE CHARGE OF MODERATE SIZE 
mill on hard or soft wheat is desired by 
miller qualified to meet the highest mill- 
ing standards, Address “Flour Miller,” 
1928 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as bookkeeper, 
transit man and grain buyer; prefer West 
or Southwest; best of references from for- 
mer employers. Address 4140, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILLER, SINGLE, 
age 30, in mill from 60 bbls capacity up; 
hard or soft wheat; 15 years’ experience; 
will go anywhere; best of references; can 
come at once, Address 4125, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER, OR 
salesman, or in accounting department; 
eight years’ office, two years’ road experi- 
ence; age 31; could also invest some money 
in business if desirable. Address 4127, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 

northwestern or southwestern mill for cen- 

tral and western New York territory; pre- 
fer one with some established business or 
whose flour is favorably known. Address 

4151, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 

apolis, 

ilGH CLASS HEAD MILLER IS OPEN 
for position; any size mill from 1,000 bbis 
up; wide experience in hard and soft 
wheat milling and successful record han- 
dling large plants; high class references. 

Address’ 4148, Mill Superintendent, 912 Oak 

St, Kansas City, Mo. 








“ 





‘APABLE FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 YEARS’ 

experience, desires connection with spring 
or Kansas mill producing highest quality; 
have strong following with jobbers and 
baking trade in southeastern and Ohio 
territories; excellent reference. Address 
4109, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER OR 


grain man to purchase interest in good 
100-bbl mill with 25,000 bus grain storage 
in good Iowa town; or will sell my equity 
on terms or exchange for farm land, Ad- 
dress 4094, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





MILL FOR SALE—80-BBL CAPACITY FOR 


wheat; feed and buckwheat capacity also; 
more than ample water power; nine-room 
house, and other buildings; 40 acres of 
land; two miles from county seat; located 
in one of the best sections of Wisconsin; 
price $20,000; $5,000 cash will handle the 
deal. Write D. D, Ferrell, Eau Claire, Wis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—FOUR 9x18 STYLE “A” ALLIS 


double stand of rolls, caliper 8% or better, 
$175 each; one two-pair-high Barnard & 
Leas 9x18 feed mill, in perfect condition, 
rolls caliper 8}§, $200; one Sullivan cob 
crusher, $50; one Fairbanks packer scale 
with brass weights, $45; 10 size 4 Allis 
round reels, $100 each, Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 








AN UP-TO-DATE YOUNG HEAD MILLER 
wants position in mills from 300 to 1,200 
bbls capacity; will guarantee best of re- 
sults in every respect; can come at once; 
can furnish best of references; will come 
for interview to Kansas. Address ‘‘Quality 
Miller,” 4128, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER CAPABLE 
of handling correspondence desires position 
in sales department of mill where there 
are opportunities for a worthy party; 
several years’ experience in _ first-class 
Kansas mill; now employed, but wishes 
position with future, Address 4138, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





\S BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT OR AS- 
sistant manager; 15 years’ office experi- 
ence, thoroughly familiar with milling and 
grain business; southwestern territory pre- 
ferred; now employed, would make change 
on 30 days’ notice; character above re- 
proach; Al references on request. Address 


3136, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo, 


FOR SALE 


1 ’S. Morgan Smith horizontal 
double turbine water wheel, 
with 6-in shafting. 

pulley, 9 ft diameter. 
250-K.W. generator. 

exciter for the above. 

gate hoist, racks, etc. 
0 35-ft cedar poles with cross- 
arms attached, 


CU et et 


This machinery was bought and 
placed in the power house of the 
Nebraska Power Co, near the 
Loup River at Genoa, Neb., and 
used only one year, and is in 
good condition. For price and 
further particulars inquire of 
A. P. Wood, 115 N 33d St, 
Omaha, Neb, 








\ MILL MANAGER WITH A THOROUGH 
knowledge of all departments of the mill- 
ing and grain business desires position as 
manager of large mill; can furnish best 
of references, have a successful record as 
manager of some of the best mills in the 
country, and ability and experience that 
assure satisfactory results; available on 
short notice, Address 4147, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE CHEAP—TWO 


%-in steam pumps; one 1-in steam pump; 
one size 4 Allis round reel; one size 0 B. & 
L. round reel; one same size hexagon reel; 
one size 2 B. & L. centrifugal reel; one 
size 1 B. & L, horizontal scourer; one size 
1 Victor corn sheller, shaker and fan; one 
pair 40-in stone buhrs with fittings; one 
N. & M. New Era French buhr mill; one 
No. 6 Monarch magnetic separator; one 
40-in turbine; one 24-in turbine; one dou- 
ble N. & M. 14-in disc aspirator; one single 
aspirator, same size; 32 ft of 12-in spiral 
conveyor, half left, half right; write for 
further description and prices, Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb. 


437 





LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


High Speed, High Horse Power, High Efficiencies 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building 
Atlanta, Ga., 4th National Bank Building 





Write for Our Latest Bulletins 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y., 39 Cortlandt Street 
Boston, Mass., Compton Building 
William Hamilton Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Canada 

















MILL MACHINERY WANTED 











AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION WITH 
some good mill in want of trade in Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin or Indiana ter- 
ritory; prefer to live in Chicago; appre- 
ciate present conditions and will co- 
operate; good references and can refer to 
Chicago manager The Northwestern Mill- 
er; sold flour for several years; age 31, 
married, good habits; not connected with 
mill at present time. Address ‘“Excep- 
tional Salesman,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 


WANTED—COMPLETE MACHINERY AND 


equipment for mill of 200 to 250 bbis; 
must be cheap and in good order. Ad- 
dress 4137, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
delay, —4~ decline in market and deterioration 

e have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minnea 
of the Grain Dealers’ 
upthe commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


claims. W 


No Collection 
No Pay 


lis bank. We are members 
ational Association. We take 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








WANTED—TO BUY ALSOP BLEACHER 


for 1,000-bb] mill; must be in good repair; 
we have license and require only machine, 
Address 742, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 











mM 


ALES MANAGER OF GOOD ABILITY 
seeks position, preferably with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill; advertiser is 31 
years old; have had 12 years’ experience; 
wide knowledge of markets; understand 
merchandising and directing sales: force; 
a writer of good letters and reliable; 
would consider assistant sales manager’s 
position with large mill, or am competent 
to manage fair-sized plant; will furnish 
references or any information desired to 
any one interested. Address 4132, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HAVE HAD 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
the flour game, both in the field selling 
flour and inside handling salesmen as 
Sales manager and assistant sales mana- 
ger, also as branch manager; am thinking 
of making a change and would like con- 
nection with leading southwestern mill 
either as sales manager, district manager, 
or field manager in charge of sales for 
Some district; experience and acquaintance 
covers territory east of Mississippi River. 
Address “Branch Manager,” care Nagth- 
— Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, 


FOR SALE 
Four large flour and feed dis- 
tributing warehouses, located at 
* Des Moines, Mason City, Council 
Bluffs and Creston, Iowa. One 
or all at reasonable prices. 


Inter State Flour & Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS 200 


h-p slip-ring motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 505 r.p.m., with Westinghouse 
drum type controller, 119911 B; price 
$2,250, f.0.b. cars, St. Paul, Minn. Address 
4145, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by 
. A. MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
.N. McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas 
.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 
lds & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


T 
Cc 
° 
L. C. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Otte DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 

Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 

James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 

Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives : 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 








STORAGE TANKS 


10 ft. 6 in. dia.; 15 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
% in. heads, For Oil, Water or Gasoline. 


ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 








IMPROVE YOUR MILL 


COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
LET AN ExPEerRT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
Wer REMODEL MILLS OF ANy CAPACITY. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 











Correct Milling. wos a0 incorrect mun tcoreet, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspect, 
appraise, and superintend installations. My inspection means success. Lifeexperience 
Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75¢; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on milling business, price #0. we 
CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, . U.S.A. 


my guarantee. Highest results obtained. 


paid, foreign add 25c. 
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LEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS @& 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 











DADDY DOLLAR IMPERIAL 


Hard Spring Wheat Hard Winter Wheat 


OUR LOCATION is intermediate with the wheat and rye growing section, 
and the larger portion of the consuming population. This enables us to 
select the best grades of grain and to get shipments to destination promptly. 


Bakers are appreciating more each year the excellent shipping facilities our 
location affords, and the high standard of quality we have established in our 
brands of flour. Every baker must have some good flour, and we are sup- 
plying this need. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 





WINTER PERFECT PATENT | MANNA > 


Soft Winter Wheat . White Rye 








ARE YO U A Flour for Bread 
BREAD BAKER? Flour for Rolls 


Do you insist on a High Quality Flour for Crackers 


Standard in your bakery? 
Are you Satisfied with the flour ; Flour for Pastry 


ven Se ean Flour for any Product 
Listen— Ace 
Only the very Cream of Kansas Dark you or your trade requires 1S 


Milled in a Perfectly Equipped Plant— 


Controlled by a Thoroughly Equipped Flour made from Spring, 


Laboratory assuring our customers— ‘ , " 
Absolute Uniformity— = dames and Soft Winter 


Adaptability to every bakery condition— 
And an Unusual Power to Retain Mois- 
ture through the entire baking process— Ask us for samples and note 
Sixty-Five Years of Continuous Milling the high quality. We spe- 
ee cialize in Rye Flour. 

The Result? 


ARROW MORDOH 


Unrivaled Quality and Absolute Satisfaction 


t 
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Star & Crescent Milling Co. 
SPARKS MILLING CO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILLINOIS TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Daily 
Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 
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PFEFFER MILLING COMPANY —“Yitno: an THE BLAKE MILLING CO. 


Manufacturers of PURE HIGH-GRADE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR Jewel 


ae Wh > Meal— dB i 
<< es Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


=< Ss, Correspondence Solicited - EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 




















